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lightful burning powder in a burner and 

apply a match. It will immediately ignite 
and diffuse a dreamy fragrance most pleasing to 
the senses. When burned in reception hall, 
its perfume will prevade the upper rooms, 
purifying the air by absorbing all odors. In 
the boudoir, its soothing perfume is said to 
induce restful sleep, and when burned near 
clothes closet or press, will impart a most 


pleasing odor to ali clothing, draperies, etc. 
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Sold by the best shops everywhere, in sets 
consisting of artistic burner and package o! 
incense, at $1.50, or separately in unique 
packages at 75c, $1.50 and $3.00. Should 
your dealer not have il, write us, sending his 


name and we shall see that you are supplied. 
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Write for **Acquaintance Packet,’” contain- 
ing a generous sample. It is mailed postpaid 
upon request. Address Dept. G. 


A. A.Vantine G Co., Ine. 
436-438 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Is your skin 





exceptionally sensitive? 


S your skin especially hard to take 

care of? Wind, dust, exposure; do 

they constantly irritate and roughen 
its delicate texture? : 


You can correct this extreme sen- 
sitiveness. Every night use the following 
treatment: 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water and 
hold it to your face. Then make a warm 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
dip your cloth up and down in it until the 
cloth is “* fluffy” with the soft white, lather. 
Rub this lathered cloth gently over your skin 
until the pores are thoroughly cleansed. Then 
rinse first with warm, then with clear coal 
water and dry carefully. 


Special treatments for each different type 
of skin are given in the famous booklet 
that is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is on sale at all drug stores and 


toilet goods counters in the United States 
and Canada. A 25-cent cake lasts for a 
month or six weeks of any treatment, and 
for general cleansing use. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful little set of Woodbury’s skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury’s skin preparations, containing your 
complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first the little booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special 
treatment your skins needs; then a trial size cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough for seven 
nights of any treatment; and samples of the new 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream, Facial Powder and 
Cold Cream. 


Write today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 5508 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 5508 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 
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Conspicuous nose pores can be corrected. Read 
the special treatment for this condition given 
in the famous booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,’’ which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Is She Pretty? 


“AND when they told him I needed 
partitions for my hut, and a stove 
to make the chocolate, and litters to 
carry it to the hospital trains—what 
do you think the Colonel said? He 
laughed, and said: ‘Js she pretty?’” 

Thus an overseas war girl, reciting 
her woes to her visiting chief, in the 
thick of the 1918 summer drive. 

“Don’t you think it’s outrageous?” 
she demanded. 

“My dear,” said the older woman 
calmly, “your cause is quite sufficient 
reason for men’s co-operation; but ir 
they choose to offer it because you’re 
a woman and good-looking, take their 
help and keep quiet. 

“And do,” she added anxiously, “go 
on being pretty!” 

Rather good advice—for women 
both in and out of war-time. The 
two great weaknesses of women are 
their emotions and their pride. Men 
have pride too, but they have learned 
to keep it in check, that they may 
finally take pride in the finished achieve- 
ment, won through their patience and 
reserve. If women are to com- 
pete with them in this business of 
achieving, they must take this valuable 
leaf out of the men’s book. 

Indignation over fancied sex insults 
is just as stupid in the business woman 
as ‘“‘vamping” or wheedling. Many 
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women complain that they are the ones 
who do things in their office, while the 
men have all the prestige, or that where 
they do win through, they are always 
supposed to win through influence 
rather than true capability. 

“Sex!” they exclaim bitterly. “Not 
because you’re acknowledged to know 
more, and do more than the man next 
you, but because somebody likes your 
hair or the color of your eyes!” 

Well, as the experienced war wom- 
an said, what of it? Woman’s job 
still is to “get on with the war,” of 
living and earning and accomplishing. 
She need not antagonize. She need 
not climb down from her own ideals 
one iota. She can think what she 
pleases, in her own mind—and she can 
also let the men think what they please, 
and advance her interests from what- 
ever motives prompt them. Half the 
time their reference to her sex is mere 
habit—the thoughtless habit of an old 
ioke. They mean nothing by it, and 
she pounces on them, and anathematizes 
them for it—frequently losing by her 
ill-humor all she wants to gain. 

Let women take their still uncon- 
quered weaknesses more seriously than 
their fancied slights, their work more 
seriously than themselves; and do—as 
the war woman said—keep on being 
pretty! 
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It is worth your while 
to know the truth 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
Originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied to 
our various products—Instruments, 
Records, Styli, etc.—and seeing it on 
any Talking Machine, Record or acces- 
sory you may know that the article is 
genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 

Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you 
ask a dealer for VICTROLA products 
and he hands you something not manu- 
factured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive sisiniiabiniiaiioliis 
you and is not giving you what you eng eo ay rs 
want or the service vou are entitled 
to. 

Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 


VICTROLA 


S PAT OFF 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 4 


“samen “~ Victor Talking Machine Co. 
anes Camden, New Jersey 





The Little ‘Vable of the Sun 


By MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS 


Illustrated by WILLIAM FISHER 


WO boys and a girl played in the dust on the hill- 
top of the Jim Haliburton place, overlooking Santa 
Bernedetta. The girl took from her pocket a length of 
black velvet ribbon and tied it above her brows about 
her luxurious hair. Sometimes, as now, the hair seemed 
quite black; at others there was a faint reddish-brown 
shade to it. “I am an Indian princess,’ she announced. 

One of the boys, Freddy Kellersly, looked at 
her in perplexity. He was blond, compact and 
well-made, the sort of boy whose clothes are 
never torn, dirty or mussy, who has 
no awkward age, who grows from 
a handsome boy into a handsome 
man without any ridiculous voice- 
change period, who would look well 
running a steam crane or dig- 
ging a trench, but who looks 
most natural engaged in the 
pastimes of the so-called idle 
rich. “You can’t be an Indian 
princess, Farry; your hair is 
curly, and Indians’ hair is al- 
ways straight,” he remonstrated. 

Farry paid no attention to 
him. She crooned a_ weird, 
throaty, wordless melody 
and swayed back and 
forth from her hips as 
she sat cross-legged be- 
tween them. 

The other boy 

spoke fiercely; 

he always 

spoke fiercely 

or gloomily or 

explosively. He 

was Ambrose 

McLaughlin; he looked a great deal like a young 
and hungry crow. His black hair rose from a 
white forehead and swept back sparsely, like 
stringy pinfeathers; his eyelashes were long and 
dark; his wide mouth wore the open-beaked, 
cynical expression of the fledgling who wants the 
worm but expects his mother to give it to his 
brother. 

“She don’t mean that kind of an Indian!” he 
cried. “She means an India-Indian—‘An’ the temple bells 
they say, come you back, you British soldier, come—’ ” 
He broke off abruptly, covered with shame and confusion 
because he had been betrayed into taking cognizance of 
softer sentiments. 

Farry Haliburton looked at him approvingly and con- 
tinued with her chant and swaying. Freddy never under- 
stood her; Amby always understood, though he usually 
disapproved. “I’m an Indian princess,” she announced 
again, “and I’ve got a cobber-snake in my pocket.” She 
had a remarkable power, this dark-eyed wisp of a girl with 
her mobile, intelligent face, of making her play-acting seem 
real. To Amby McLaughlin she was at that moment an 
Indian princess. The palms that surrounded this level 


space on the sun-drenched hill were 
palms of India; old Estéban, pottering 
with his broom, was a turbaned In- 
dian peasant. And in the pocket of 
the blue-and-white-checked apron of 
the princess, a deadly cobra nested. 
“When I grow up, I'll be an actress 
and enthrall,”—she rolled the 
word _ satisfyingly under her 
tongue ,—“enthrall people— 
everybody.” 

“When you grow up, you'll 
marry me and you wont play- 
act,” interjected Freddy positive- 
ly. 

Master McLaughlin maimed 
him with a look. “When you 
grow up, you'll marry me 
and play-act just for me, not 
never for other people.” 

“She can’t marry you; 

she’s going to marry me.” 
“She wont!” shrieked 
Amby. He crawled across 

the Princess’ legs on his 
hands and knees to clutch 

at the fair-haired boy, 
like a small crow fasten- 
ing its claws in a kitten. 
They fought. Freddy was 
sturdier but slower. 
Before he _ could 

think what to do, 

Amby had done it, 

cruelly and repeat- 

edly. Amby fought 

with every fiber of 

his high-strung little 

person. Young Kellershy lost 
like a gentleman. He was 
beaten, and he cried; but there 
was no contortion of his 
features as he did so. The 
tears simply rolled down his 
cheeks. “You are a_ very 

, naughty little boy,” he said 
steadily, when it was over and Amby had rolled and 
pummeled him in the dust. 

“Go on, you sissy!” minced the dark lad, using the 
worst epithet in his vocabulary. Farry was detached and 
remote during the early stages of the fight. It was only 
when she visualized herself as a fairy princess in a castle 
being fought for by a noble knight and defended by a 
horrid dragon that she became interested. It was all 
over before she could decide which was the noble knight 
and which the dragon. 

“Wisht I had an ice-cream soda,” she sighed, when 
peace and the dust had again settled. 

Both boys were at the ungallant age. Freddy had ten 
cents, the price in those days of two sodas; and Amby 


They had lost 
La Mesita! 
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had a nickel. 
Mrs. Bates,” suggested Amby. 


But they kept silent as to their resources. “Ask 
Mrs. Bates was the Haliburton 
housekeeper; Farry’s mother was away. “She wouldn't give me 
any money,” returned the girl thoughtfully. “She gave me fi’ 
cents for a spool of thread yesterday, and—you know, I played 
I was a traveler perishing with thirst in the desert. So I bought 
an ice-cream soda then.” She sighed. 

The cavaliers rose to go. Quite unforgetful of the recent fight, 
and without audible farewell to the girl, they padded downhill 
toward the town, bare brown feet unmindful of pebbles and rock 
ledges in the dusty wagon-road. At an upper State Street drug- 
store Freddy bought ten cents’ worth of dog-biscuits for Kaiser, 
the latest tramp to follow him home. Amby secured a handful 
of colored crayons and spent a blissful afternoon marking up the 
side of his father’s modest brown bungalow on Padre Street. 


_* for Farry—christened Fortuna——she wandered to the 
edge of the plateau, lay down flat in the sparse burned grass, 
cupped her pointed chin in her hands and looked at the mountains. 
Occasionally she kicked her slim bare legs and wiggled her bare 
toes luxuriously. 

Those were the early days of Santa Bernedetta, when the town 
was only beginning to realize the possibilities of wealth in its 
beauty, when the Spanish manana was a more comfortable motto 
than the American “Do it now,” when carriage-horses and saddlers 
were honored in the land, and noisy, smelly, smoky automobiles 
stalled in the hill ruts. Jim Haliburton hadn’t made his money 
yet, though already he was taking one little piece of rusty, narrow- 
gauge California railroad here and suspending it on his chin, and 
grasping that bit of standard-gauge over there and balancing it 
on his blunt right forefinger, and whirling that streak of Arizona 
rust in his hairy and freckled left hand like a bandmaster’s baton. 
He hadn't begun to roll up great transcontinental systems like so 
many lengths of chicken-wire; nor had he built his dream-palace. 
which the great authority from Back East has declared to be one 
of the twelve most beautiful homes in America. The Haliburtons 
lived then in a simple, green-stained chalet. 

But as time lazed on in Santa Bernedetta, Jim Haliburton 
gathered into his capable grasp everything west of the Rockies 
that the Inter-Pacific didn’t have, and went East to sit in the 
big game. His family went with him; but they retained their love 
for the hilltop, with its rim of blue gums, flowering eucatyptus, 
date-palms and century plants. They came back every year with 
more and more magnificence. Back East there was a Haliburton 
stone house on a fashionable avenue, and a country place on 
Long Island—but La Mesita del Sol, “The Little Table of the 
Sun,” was always home. 

Freddy Kellersly bumped through high school and went to 
college. where he organized the first Western college hunt-club. 
He loved horses and dogs, and he put over one successful paper- 
chase each year at school. Amby slid through high school—he 
had a brain like a concrete-mixer, which took in everything and 
never ceased working—and entered the University of California. 
He elected a literary course, but it was not explosive enough, and 
he was usually to be found puddling in the laboratory, the center 
of strange smokes and smells, with an occasional sharp report, 
like a bursting automobile tire. 


OON Santa Bernedetta gathered the wealthy and occupation- 

less. who can afford to trail perfection as a dog trees a coon. 
They came, mused on the view, tasted, tested and analyzed the 
climate and built them institution-like homes in the basin or on the 
foothills or in the valley behind the foothills and even on the 
sides of the mountains themselves. They introduced violent 
sports-clothes to goggle-eyed Santa Bernedetta. They gave balls 
and hunts and garden-parties and teas with a flavor of New York 
and a hint of Paris and London, for foreign idlers came too. 

Being native-born Bernedettans, Freddy and Amby took their 
places in society by right of royal lineage. Besides, they were 
favorites of the James Croxford Haliburtons, which was a war- 
rant written in gold on parchment. Amby, thin and hollow-eyed, 
was still reminiscent of a young, disillusioned and underfed crow. 
As for Freddy Kellersly—you know precisely how he looks. You 
see his prototype every day in the magazines, advertising collars 
or slim-waisted, ready-to-wear clothes. 

Another reason why the folks of Montebello, the fashionable 
foothills district of Santa Bernedetta, opened their doors to him 
was the fact that they went in for polo. Freddy’s polo-ponies 
were always the best trained, physically and mentally, to the last 
six-inch swerve. He selected them and fitted them. When he 
pronounced a pony ready, a dub could ride it and be called a 


champion. That was why he was the heart and the keystone oj 
Montebello’s great polo-teams. 

The two young men finished college and came home at the same 
time. Even the Montebello that entertained them wondered hoy 
Freddy lived. They knew Amby had a bit of money. But Freddy 
was like the pretty girl who is suspended in midair by ever 
magician. He had no visible means of support. He motored an; 
rode and swam and danced and played polo. But he did no work 
He was agreeable in a quiet, soft-spoken way. One could sce that 
he belonged. He was asked ’everywhere. So was Amby. 

Along came the war. Both young men went to the first train. 
ing camp. They discovered Freddy’s knowledge of horses, mac 
him a captain and sent him to wander almost at will, buyin: 
horses and mules for the transport-wagons, for the guns, for the 
cavalry that stayed behind. It was just as well: he had a shudder. 
ing distaste for blood and suffering, and might have flunked it the 
first time over the top. And he might not. At any rate, as q 
horse-buyer he served his country honestly and efficiently. 

Amby headed joyously for the aviation service. He became 
good flyer, and nicked a pair of Germans while serving with , 
French escadrille. One day he fell to cursing the dope with whic! 
the linen covering of the wings and fuselage was anointed. H: 
announced loudly that he could make a better mixture—a dope 
that wouldn't soak through, run or crack, as some other 
materials used for the purpose did. The major commanding 
happened to hear him; he had noticed the same lack of quality 
in the American ‘planes which were coming in, and so he set Am) 
to experimenting. The old days of laboratory messing paid for 
themselves now; he really did improve the liquid, and the long 
arm of the General Staff plucked him from a muddy billet in 
France and set him down in an office chair in Washington, wher 
he remained until the end of the war. 


HEN the two boys came back to Santa Bernedetta, they 

took a furnished house on the upper East Side. They wer 
dissimilar; they had never seemed particularly friendly. But a 
tie drew them and held them: they both loved Farry Haliburton 
Perhaps each felt the other was easier to watch under the same 
roof. Perhaps the strange sort of comradeship which grows out 
of such a situation held them. At any rate, they found a withered 
housekeeper who made a real home for them, and a combination 
chauffeur and man-of-all-work who wasn’t above doing a bit of 
valeting. 

Jim Haliburton was back in Santa Bernedetta with his family 
te stay. He had made all the money he wanted and was now 
playing the English country gentleman. He looked the part, with 
his grayish-brown mustache and ruddy complexion. His plump. 
rather short figure was cast in the mold of squires. And his sport: 
clothes, commonplace to a Santa Bernedetta long since grown 
sophisticated, were the garments that a British squire might have 
worn: flannel coat with black-and-white checks almost an inch 
square; white stock, scarlet vest, brown golf-breeches, gray stock- 
ings and highly polished brogans. 

Farry was the darling of Montebello—not alone that she had 
beauty. for there were other girls, supple and round and slim, who 
in sheer good looks might have surpassed her; not alone that 
she had a voice, for there are good voices, carefully trained, in 
many a rich man’s home; not alone that she had a personality. 
although her personality was so rich and warm and colorful that 
it attracted and held all who came within her circle. She had all 
those things, and she had her father’s imagination as well, which 
was more precious than all. 

There was no telling what the girl would do next. She jolted 
the money-bags of Montebello until they jingled. She made the 
dull to cease yawning and the sullenly listless to smile. And with 
it all, she was having so fine a time in the inner cloisters of her- 
self! She was still a little girl play-acting, not for everybody, 
but for Farry. 

There was the incident of the little gingham gown. The James 
Croxford Haliburtons were entertaining a great personage from 
Washington and a few of the elect from Santa Bernedetta at 
dinner at La Mesita. They gathered in the great hall, called the 
Blue Room, where a knight of old could have seated his retainers. 
and have had space to spare. It was a formal function, every- 
body in correct evening clothes, chatting rather constrainedly as 
they awaited the signal to go in to dinner. Although Plantavernas 
band and Paul Blackman’s jazz orchestra were in attendance and 
an electric pipe organ under the floor thundered and pleaded and 
murmured with wondrous sweetness at the touch of the best 
organist in the State, the affair was starting off very stiffly. 

Farry came; everybody stopped talking and gasped. 
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At the elbow they caught Spitz. As the 
horses came abreast, Freddy swept Farry 
neatly from the saddle with his right arm. 
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THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


~ You ’ve — we’ve lost our money, Father ?”’ 


She was wearing her hair in a topheavy, unbecoming pompa- 
dour, of the vintage of 1910. A diamond comb which looked like 
a bauble from a ten-cent store, stuck up back of the pompadour 
at the wrong angle. Her dress was gingham, poorly cut, skimpy; 
too short in front, too long behind. She came forward to the 
center of the upper end of the baronial hall; and Paul Blackman, 
who was an artist before he jounced and wiggled and squawked 
out jazz, played softly on his violin while she sang. It was 
Tarskov’s “Song of the Toiler.” 

As, long ago, she had said to Freddy and Amby, “I am an 
Indian princess,” and for Amby she had straightway become an 
Indian princess, so now for this audience she became something 
else than Fortuna Haliburton. She became the medium through 
which they saw pictures. They saw a dark-eyed Rumanian girl, 
toiling in sodden fields, doing the heavy work that men or horses 
do in the United States. They saw her lift her eyes to the western 
horizon, where towered that mighty America, land of opportunity 
and freedom and beauty and love. They saw this girl embark for 
America, drawn by her dreams. They saw the blouse-factory 
swallow her up, reach greedy hands for her youth, drain the color 
from ‘her cheeks, flatten her breast as she bent over a sewing 
machine, and take the grace and roundness from her limbs. They 
saw love, too, pass her by—while Farry sang. 

As a result of that song the great man sent a telegram and 
the next day Federal investigators hurried to New York. They 
came where they were not wanted, and after looking about, urged 
a flat raise of fifty cents a day on fat and perspiring empioyers. 
They threatened public investigations, prosecutions for price con- 
spiracies, and other disagreeable things. The employers perspired 
more, swore in varying keys, conferred, and decided to pay. 


“Every nickel of it, my girl.” 


The song had important by-products in Santa Bernedetta 
Freddy Kellersly congratulated Farry. “That was very well 
done, Farry,” he said. ‘I must tell you, though, that your dress |. 
very unbecoming. And your hair—nobody wears her hair that 
way now.” There were two perpendicular lines between his brows 

“You don’t get it, do you, Freddy?” asked the girl, smiling. 

“If you mean why you sang that song, dressed up this way—no, 
I don’t. Unless’”—dubiously—‘‘it’s more play-acting.” 

Amby came next, scowling. “You—you—Farry!” he e: 
ploded. “You made yourself into a poor little girl, and you took 
out your heart for all these’—he waved his hand contemptuous! 
at the laughing, chattering crowd—‘“to see. And what do they 
know or appreciate? I didn’t like it at all.” Despite his violence. 
there were tears in his eyes. 

“You're a good old boy, Amby,” she said softly. “You always 
understand”—she smiled in spite of herself—‘‘and disapprove.” 

There came Barnaby Belge, looking like an exotic, with his 
thick, fair hair worn long, his spiked red mustache, and his little 
cluster of red hairs on the nether lip. He had the reputation of 
picking stars for the operatic stage as less-favored folk in the 
amusement world pick up chorus-girls. 

“Miss Haliburton, you are a singer,” he said, simply. 

“T sing.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t add—‘a little.’ That would not be true. 
For you are a singer. And a singer is something apart. She can 
sing, of course; and she can act, and she has personality and the 
temperament, the flair. If any other woman in this room had 
come in here attired as you are and had sung that song, she would 
merely be a society woman singing in costume. But you—you 
were a peasant with a yearning, breaking heart, whom great 
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America is cheating.” He switched abruptly: “But why the 
pompadour—and the comb? Don’t you know that the peasant 
style is to draw the hair straight back, practically in identical 
fashion with the vogue of today?” 

“Of course,” replied Farry. ‘But the peasants who come here 
dress their hair in the fashion that kindled their imagination when 
they first began thinking of America as little girls of ten or 
twelve. This pompadour was the fashion of ten or twelve years 
ago. My blouse-girl has grown up and crossed the ocean, and 
adopted this because she was carrying out her dream. A pompa- 
dour and a great comb with bits of glass—they symbolized 
America to her. Do you see?” 

“I see. Miss Haliburton, when you have married a man and 
divorced him, and married another whom you love and who beats 
you, you will be one of our greatest singers. Please hurry up 
9? 


and marry the first one! 


VERYONE knew that Farry would marry either Freddy or 

Amby. They were her most persistent suitors. Others came, 
grew discouraged at the steady devotion of the pair, and hied 
away to less crowded fields. In blocking off a third man, they 
showed a high quality of teamwork. But neither sought nor took 
unfair advantage of the other. It was fortune which gave Freddy 
an apparent lead. 

All three of them were preparing for a ride at La Mesita 
stables. The group of low buildings was on the town side of the 
hill, well concealed from everything by a group of giant pepper 
trees. From the front door of the main barn a private road, built 
at a pretty cost by Jim Haliburton, wound steeply around the hill 
and joined Montecito Street a mile away. It was screened from 
the ‘public road on the opposite side of the deep arroyo by young 
bamboo, which fringed its outer edge. It was unpaved, so that 
the soft earth would be grateful to the horses’ feet. Its rock 
foundation had been cushioned by two feet of imported soil and 
gravel. 

The ride was not starting auspiciously. Freddy, deeply con- 
cerned, was trying to persuade Farry to ride some other horse 
than Spitzbergen, a big black brute with too much white to his 
eyes and too much curve to his nose to be either decent or 
dependable. Spitz was the sort of horse that pretends to be 
frightened when he isn’t, if by some sudden resultant move he 
can unseat his rider. He would bite and he would kick, rarely, 
but usually with effectiveness. Sometimes, from pure meanness, 
lie would put down his head and run regardless of the chances of 
injury. 

Amby rode, but he was not a horse-lover. Mounted on a staid 
and dependable steed, he had progressed in leisurely fashion a 
dozen yards from the stable door, leaving the others to settle the 
question of Farry’s mount. He thought Freddy over concerned 
about Spitz. He had never seen the big horse make a false 
move and was too little versed in equine nature to read evil in- 
tentions beneath that satiny skin. It pleased Farry to be willful. 
Even as Freddy stood and voiced his objections, she swung into 
the saddle. And seizing the moment when her hand on the reins 
was lightest, the brute took the bit and bolted headlong down the 
private road. 

Amby heard Freddy’s shout and turned to see the black, teeth 
bared and eyes gleaming, dash down upon him. Farry was in the 
saddle, braced back, swaying as she sawed with all her might on 
the reins. She was angry, but not frightened—yet. Amby, know- 
ing the danger ahead, crowded resolutely into the road, and tried 
to seize Spitz’s bridle as the big demon swung by. His clutch 
closed on nothing at all. The shoulder of Spitz, in its powerful 
swing, all but threw his mount down, and unseated Amby in the 
dust. But the collision did slow Spitz a trifle. 

Freddy sprang upon his own mount, Melnotte, and crouching 
low like a jockey, jabbed furiously with his spurs. From a 
standing start he lifted the horse almost into a long gallop. Mel- 
notte, surprised and displeased at such treatment, ran as he had 
never run before. Perhaps, too, he felt the urge of the rider's 
mind, for Freddy realized that the next few seconds would decide 
whether Farry and himself would go to a mangled death. 


HE road proceeds straight along the side of the cliff for per- 


haps a hundred and fifty yards. It descends quite steeply. 
To the left rises the hillside; to the right are the thin planting 
of bamboos, and Flores Cafion. At the bottom, far below, a 
tiny rivulet runs. The almost perpendicular sides are of jagged 
rocks covered with stunted shrubs. This road was not built for 
venomous horses to take at full gallop. Anything but a walk or 
slow trot is dangerous, for the grade is sharp and a loose stone 


might have disastrous consequences even were the pike a straight- 
away. But there is a turn which is almost a corner; it is practical- 
ly a right angle. One moment the track drops down to the west; 
the next, it whips about a massive yellow out-jutting of rock from 
the cliff and heads due south. And it is no wider at this devil’s 
elbow than at any other spot from top to bottom. 

At the pace which Spitz was traveling, it was a physical im- 
possibility for him to make the turn in safety, for his momentum 
would carry him over the side, his rider with him. And it was 
a five-hundred-foot drop to the first level. Freddy’s plan formed 
with the first three leaps of Melnotte. He would catch the big 
black at the elbow. Before that spot it would be impossible, since 
Spitzbergen had a running start and was sixty feet ahead. If he 
was too late, first Spitz, and then Melnotte, would go over the 
edge, for he meant to make it a driving finish. So long as there 
was a shred of hope to save Farry, he would ride it out. 

Melnotte seemed to know what depended upon him. His sinewy 
brown legs bunched under him, and then expanded in a flashing 
effort that carried him over the ground like a charging panther. At 
the elbow they caught Spitz. Freddy had chosen the inner side 
and kept close to the rock. As the horses came abreast, he swept 
Farry neatly from the saddle with his right arm. 

Spitz too late saw his danger and attempted to make the turn. 
Instinctively he crowded in; Freddy, awaiting the moment, thrust 
Melnotte hard against him. This interference slowed the brown 
horse and carried him around the angle. The momentum which 
otherwise would have sent him hurtling through the air at a 
tangent was expended on Spitzbergen. But it was the black’s 
death-warrant. He flew over the edge like a skyrocket, with a 
scream that was to awake Farry shuddering that night, and other 
nights thereafter. Melnotte had nothing to spare; for three jumps 
he struck fire from the outer crown of the road. But, aided by 
Freddy’s cunning craftsmanship, he made the safe center again, 
slowed to a trot, to a trembling, sweating walk—stopped. 

Freddy slipped from the horse and helped Farry down. For a 
moment he supported her, with his arm about her waist. Her hand 
was on his shoulder; she was as white as paper. If Freddy had 
known women as well as he knew horses. a kiss would have sealed 
her to him forever, without any troublesome proposal. He thought 
of it, and a delicious fire crept along his veins. But something of 
preoccupation over Spitzbergen and his untimely end filmed the 
heat of his desire. Farry sensed it: and as he dropped the reins 
and forgot Spitzbergen, Farry. a little vexed perhaps. composedly 
slipped out of his arms and stood aside. Just then Amby, hatless, 
his black hair awry, his riding clothes covered with dust and a 
scratch on his cheek, stumbled around the corner. He was 
dragging his mount behind him, too agitated to think of riding. 

“Thank God!” he said. “Oh, thank God!” He took Farry’s 
hands in his. “You are safe—not hurt at all?” His joy was as 
comforting as a caress after Freddy’s infinitesimal preoccupation. 

“Not hurt at all: and you boys deserve the credit. Your bump- 
ing into Spitz put him off his stride just enough for Freddy to 
catch him.” She turned. “Freddy, your riding was wonderful. 
No one else could have done it. No other living rider could have 
made Melnotte catch Spitz.” 

“Too bad to lose as good a horse as Spitzbergen. though,” re- 
joined Kellersly. seriously. “I told you you shouldn't have 
ridden him, Farry.” 

Amby glanced toward the girl; involuntarily they both smiled. 
“It’s a gift. that’s all—a gift.” observed Amby, flippantly. “Tf 
vou’d sit down for an hour, old kid, and ponder on how to say a 
thing like that—” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the other, shortly, when he 
paused. 

“Nothing at all; but oh. boy.”—his face kindled with one of 
his swift enthusiasms,—‘“what a flyer you’d have made! I saw 
you snatch off Farry at that corner. You have everything—the 
nerve, the skill, the decision. In a fighting ‘plane. with that equip- 
ment, you'd have made old Immelmann himself look like a lady 
bug in a dead furrow.” 

Freddy blushed with pleasure beneath the copper brown of his 
skin. “Thanks, Amby; it’s mighty fine of you to say that. And 
don’t forget that what you did gave me my chance.” His eyes 
wandered back to the spot where Spitzbergen had crashed to 
his death through the bamboo fringe. “It’s too bad to lose a good 
horse like that. I could have trained all the cussedness out of 
him.” 


ONTEBELLO, hearing the story, gave Farry to Freddy with 
book, bell and ban. They married her and settled her and 
her rescuer in La Mesita del Sol. For (Continued on page 116) 





Mrs. Charles Stephens on range e 
service in Texas. Though not an 
actual member of the force, a ] 


Mrs. Stephens enjoys riding the 
range with her husband, who is 
captain of Company B, State 
Ranger Force of Texas. 
Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, famous authoress, in fly- 
ing costume. Mrs. Rinehart is keenly interested in 
natioral affairs and a member of the National Security 
League. 


Belo Lady Strachey, the president of the Billiard aan 
Circle, making a difficult shot during the tournament Miss Teresa Sullivan, vice-presi- 
for ladies at the Lyceum Club, England. dent of the Boston Telephone Operator's Union, 
Paotegmye capyrigned by Western Nes A who is organizing a Union in New York. 
Photograph copy ted by Keystone View Company. 

At the right below are: Miss Bettie White of Douglas, Arizona, Nationa’ ae ee 

Committee-woman and delegate to the Democratic National Convention; 5 4 

Miss Minnie Seaman of Prescott, Arizona, the first woman Deputy U. S. j a 

Marshal in the State; Miss Polly Oliver of Phoenix, Arizona, acting Secre- “ 

tary of State and governor when either of those dignitaries are absent. 
Photograph by Underwood & U rwood 





They Do Next? 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


Mrs. Otto M. Jones, wife of Idaho’s state game warden, 
who was caught in a blizzard while on an inspection 
trip of game fields in the mountains. 


Right: Mrs. Isabella Oram of Bristol, Maine. 

Below: The four-masted schooner which she 

piloted from the Canary Islands to the Florida 
Coast in spite of heavy storms, 
Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Miss Eve Montaldo, who is hiking from Holly 
wood, California, to New York. She expects 
to arrive before August, and is earning her 
way by entertaining in hotels along the way 


Lady Jean Capell, daughter of the Earl 
of Essex, in whom the Prince of Wales 
is rumored to be very much interested. 
It is expected that she may be the next 
Queen of England. 
ighted t P 
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Below: Miss Mary A. Booth of Springfield, Mass., 
whose collection of microscopic photographs is one of 
the greatest in the country. 


Photograph by International. 





She Paints with Flowers 


And she— Miss Grace 
Tabor—receives a hun- 


dred dollars a day for it! 
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By ADA \ 


PATTERSON | 


TALL young woman sat in her 

long blue denim apron = and 
sketched from the model in the life 
class of the Art Students’ League in 
New York. In front of her sat an aged 
woman student who pushed nearer and 
nearer to the model. She was so old 
that her eyes must be supplemented 
by many times magnifying glasses and 
by nearness to the object of her 
strained vision. The tall young woman 
moved restively and her thoughts left 
her sketch. When the instructor said, 
“That will do.” she was the first to cast 
off her blue denim apron. 

She put on her hat as swiftly as she 
had cast off her apron, and dashed out 
into Central Park tramping hurriedly 
with swift but lengthy strides. “Good 
Lord!” she said over and over to her- 
self. “That poor old woman! Some 
day I may be like her. And I may 
still be trying to paint. Art is long. 
Looks to me as if it is going to be too long.” 

It may have been because as she descended a hillock in the 
middle of the park she passed the Shakespeare Garden. Or 
it may have been because the lawn cutter shearing the June 
grass left an odor so fresh and fine in its wake. She then and 
there determined to work no more with paints and easels but 
in green and living things. 

She stopped not in her course, but went down to call on the 
owner of a magazine devoted to country life. “I intend to take 
up the profession of landscape architecture,” she said. “But I 
should be glad if you would O. K. my choice.” 

“T do most heartily,” he answered. “Study it. Learn all you 
can about it. Then do what you can with the art and spread 
the gospel of it. Write and talk about it. Be a propagandist of 
the beauty and method of gardening in America.” 

Where should she study? Few men were practicing the pro- 
fession. There were few schools of the art in America. True, the 
Institute of Technology at Boston furnished instruction in the 
art of landscape architecture. But the course required six years. 
Grace Tabor had to earn her living. She elected to take a shorter 
course in the School of Applied Design in New York. Thence 
she went to work hard and long in an architect’s office. Finally 
came a year in the Arnold Arborvitum, the New England school 
for those who love green growing things and want to learn effec- 
tively to mass them. 

She came back to New York and accepied commissions. Yes, 
they came. An architect who had faith in her taste and thorough- 
ness heard a suburban neighbor say he wanted a new hedge and 
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a new plant-bordered walk. 
pioneer. 

“She’s young but she knows her job,” was his terse summary. 

Miss Tabor called at the suburban home. She made sketches 
for the new hedge row and walk and gave estimates of the cost, 
Her plans were accepted and she pocketed with eyes gratefully 
raised, her first fee. It was forty-five dollars. 

Her confidence and enthusiasm have grown with her experi- 
ence. There are monuments in living green to her work in her 
unusual profession. Berea College, a co-educational institution 
in Kentucky, at the point where the Blue Ridge mountains melt 
into the verdurous billows of the blue grass region, is set in the 
midst of a landscape that she has remodeled and softened upon 
nature’s plan for that picturesque region. The Streeter estate, 
at Concord, New Hampshire, home of “Boss Streeter,” has been 
planned by her. The William Gray es 
tate at Greenwich, Connecticut, testifies 
to. the fact that her sponsor was right, 
that she knows her job. 

Miss Tabor has never had any doubt 
that she has chosen the right profession 
If the only measure were her profound 
enjoyment of her work she would ac- 
count herself successful. By the world’s 
different standard her success has been 
gratifying. For her plans for one estate 
she received recently $5,000. That was 
her compensation upon a- commission 
basis. Occasionally she elects to serve 
her millionaire clients by a few days or 
weeks of consultation and direction and 
supervision. Her fee for those services 
is $75 to $100 a day. 

She lives in the midst of beauty at 
Huntington, Long Island. Looking about 
its wooded hills with turreted homes, shi 
said: “There has been an amazing in- 
crease of interest in gardening. Soldiers 

coming back from France have given 

it impetus. So have the Lincoln 
and Dixie Highways. 

“Yes, it is a useful, pleasant 

and lucrative profession for a 

woman, if she has taste for 

gardening,” she grants. “Taste 

and an_ understanding of 

what a garden means! A 

mere collection of plants 

no matter how beautiful. 

does not constitute a garden 

I dislike show places. | 

wont do that kind of work. 

I seek two goals. One is to 

adapt the landscape work to 

the home and the neighboring 

country. The other is to ex- 

press some characteristic of the 

owner. - The right kind of a gar- 

den is like a well planned house. It 

has personality. 

“But every one who loves flowers can- 
not be a landscape architect. It requires training and knowledge 
as does any other art. One must know several things besides the 
habits of flowers, to plan gardens. She must know engineering 
That sounds odd, doesn’t it? But it is true. For the planning 
of a pool or fountain there must be knowledge of hydraulics. 
Paradox though it seems, one must know how to plan a_house 1m 
order to plana garden. That is because they are parts of a whole 
We are liable to think of the house as the unit of an estate. It 
is not. The entire estate is the unit. : 

“The first thing I do in planning the grounds is to arrange lor 
a fruit and vegetable garden. I believe these are essential. It 
is a personal and patriotic duty to produce something.” 


The architect recommended the girl 


Liwing, Washington, D. C. 














the west; 


A Girl 


At the left is a bit of Jefferson Park ; 


at the rignt is a glimpse of the author gathering snow. 


above is Mount Jefferson from 








lone in the Cascades 


How many business women appreciate the remarkable oppor- 
tunities for a really recreative vacation afforded by our Na- 
tional parks? Here is the fascinating story of one girl who went 
alone into one of these protected wildernesses; you can do it too. 


By 


Illustrated by 


F all the joys in life, what can surpass the happiness of a 

carefree jaunt over forest and mountain trails? One does 
not need a crowd; one does not need even a packhorse, although 
such an animal may be a help. And—one need not be a man. 

A woman unfamiliar with camp life may successfully under- 
take a hike alone through mountainous, inaccessible country, 
carry her own pack and bedding, and come out not only alive, 
but happy and with a store of self-reliance and self-confidence 
that she never before knew she had. Of course, she must be a 
good hiker to begin with. I know, for I did it. 

There are inconveniences; there are discomforts, as there are in 
any form of camp life; the pack is heavy, and at first the straps 
cut unmercifully into one’s tender shoulders. There is loneliness 
if one is inclined to be lonely; at times there is even fear which 
only a spirited song can drown. But for all these annoyances, one 
is more than compensated by the sheer joy of living, the close 
communion with nature, the marvelous scenery, the wild grandeur, 
the breath of life eternal that breathes forth from the awesome 
mountain peaks and the raging mountain torrents. There is that 
spirit of exuberance, of exaltation and worship that can only come 
when one is a lone witness to nature’s most rare displays, when 
one forgets self except as a component of the 
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ing up the river to its headwaters at Clackamas lake on the summit 
of the mountains, down the summit to Mount Jefferson Park, a 
spot of wild grandeur at the northern base of Mount Jefferson at 
present accessible only by two exceedingly poor trails, and out 
over the mountains to the west to Detroit, a small station at the 
end of a railroad line, twenty-six miles westward. You will appre- 
ciate the wildness of the region from the fact that I met with 
other human beings only at about two-day intervals, and for four 
days at one stretch I never saw another person. 

Garbed in khaki breeches, heavy hobnailed boots and other 
suitable clothing, carrying a knapsack containing my provisions, 
with my sleeping-bag rolled lengthwise and tossed over my 
shoulders, and armed with a loaded revolver, a compass, watch 
and two maps, I set forth one Sunday morning into the wilderness. 
The sun was shining brightly; the skies were blue; and my soul 
was happy—happy in spite of the heavy straps that cut into my 
flabby shoulders and strained the cords in my neck. 

The trail followed the Clackamas River, a popular place on 
Sundays, with crowds of fishermen; they looked at me curious!v, 
and those with whom I talked became keenly interested in my 
undertaking. My stops were frequent because of the heavy 

pack, but after I had traversed about a mile and 





creat whole, the masterpiece of the Creator. = 


My friends said I couldn’t do it. Such a feat 
was unheard of, impossible. I was born and 
reared on a farm in the Middle West and knew 
nothing of camping in the mountains. Since 
coming to the West, I became seized with the 
craze for hiking, but my hikes had all been one- 
day affairs, and until my wonderful trip I had 
never slept out in the forest, even with a crowd 
around. 

My original intentions involved the procuring 
of a pack-horse to carry my provisions, but such 
an animal proved to be almost extinct in the 
portion of the country I had decided upon for 
my trip, and in the end I was forced to be my 
own beast of burden. 

My route lay through the Oregon and Santiam 
national forests, beginning at Cazadero, a little 





a half, the Government packer overtook me and 
kindly relieved me of my load. 

* What relief from cutting straps and aching 
shoulders! 

With my load removed, my joy was complete. 
I felt carefree as a lark and gleefully pranced 
along. What did it matter that the articles in 
my pack-sack kept rolling out, and I finally had 
to aid the packer by removing the skillet, the 
mosquito-netting and a box of dehydrated pota- 
toes, and carry them in my hands? What did I 
care for the amused glances cast at me wander- 
ing alone by the river’s side, swinging a frying 
pan in my hand? I was supremely happy. 

All day long I wandered, following the stream 
in its winding course, splashing, gurgling, roaring 
down the rocky cafon with the afternoon haze 
on the opposite tree-studded bank. At Roaring 








station on the Clackamas River at the foothills 
of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon, and extend- 


Myself. 


River, named for the noise of its waters, I found 
my pack awaiting me and made camp by the side 
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of the stream. I carefully 
started my fire and cooked 
my supper; I ceremoniously 
bathed in the river and 
washed my socks, and then 
in the growing twilight, made 
my bed, placed my loaded 
revolver and my flashlight 
within easy reach and crawled 
into my bag. 

That first night was not 
exactly conducive to slumber. 
The unusualness of it kept 
me quite awake, and a big, 
bewitching round moon, com- 
ing up and throwing a silvery 
sheen of unnatural beauty 





Above is a 
on the Clackamas 
River. At the right 
is a ranger station 
in the Cascades. 


Scene 


over everything, did the rest. Then a squirrel kept running over 
my stomach, producing queer sensations. 

In the morning I was again faced with the problem of my pack. 
It seemed even heavier than the day before, as I shifted it upon 
my stiffened shoulders. Inroads upon my provisions for supper 
and breakfast seemed to have made no appreciable differefice. I 
staggered up the trail. but paused often to throw off the pack 
and rest my aching shoulders. The scenery was wonderful, but 
by thoughts were ever on those shoulders and that pack. 

Finally as I stopped by a cool spring, a man rode into sight. 
I asked if he would haul my pack to Oak Grove ranger-station, the 
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and talked to me—of his family, who were Oregon pioneers: of 
his daughter who cooked and tended the telephone at the ranger- 
station, but who had gone to town to have a tooth filled; and of 
his boy, who was coming home from the Navy soon, with a little 
war-bride. 

That night the big full moon was glorious, ascending from be- 
hind the fir trees on the east and playing hide and seek through 
my tent-flaps. 

The second morning came; I bade the rangers adieu and 
shouldered my pack. The trail was no longer good, but was un- 
cleared and rocky. Bushes grew in the pathway, and the numer- 
ous creeks boasted of no bridges. I lost my hat. In the morning, 
because of the shady trail, I had pinned it with a safety pin to the 
back of my coat, but the safety pin wasn’t safe, and the hat and 
I parted company. The trail led through dense forests of fir and 
hemlock, heavily carpeted with moss, soft and inviting to rest 
upon, then out upon the river-bank, close beside the roaring, foam- 

ing waters. The hours wore on. Creek after creek 
I crossed, some by jumping from rock to rock, some by 
stepping carefully along the surface of a slippery log while 
I balanced my pack just so, and some by simply wad- 
ing through, when there was no other way of getting 
across. 

Evening came on. All day long I had seen no one 
and the forest depths seemed to close about me and 
swallow me up. I must camp at the next creek I came 
to, for it was getting dark. The next creek proved to he 
a wild and rumbling cataract that tumbled down the 
mountain-side through thick, mossy rocks, and oli tree- 
trunks. There was a weird grotesqueness about the spot 
created by huge, peculiarly shaped cedar trees, and by 
bushes and rocks, all moss covered, and unreal in the 
rapidly falling darkness. I hastened to wash my socks 
and attend to my feet in the stream, cook my supper 
and prepare my bed. The latter I made in the shelter 

of two big roots of a cedar tree. 

There is a strange uneasiness about the first time one camps 
alone in the forest depths after traveling all day without seeing 
ene of his kind. There is a loneliness, a longing for some one to 
talk it over with, a desire for companionship. To me there came 
strange hallucinations, sounds of horses’ hoofs coming down the 
trail, voices far in the distance, crowing of roosters and other 
sounds of civilization. I buried my head in my bag and closed 
my eyes, and fortunately the weariness of the day’s journey and 
the comfort of my mossy bed combined to immerse me into deep 
slumber where strange noises and 
sights no longer bothered. 





next stop. He would. Again I enjoyed the relief 
occasioned by the removal of the load from my 
shoulders. The trail wound now on cliffs high above 
the river, and now through virgin forests dense and 
dark, through which only a casual bit of sunshine 
sprinkled. Ferns waist high grew everywhere in 
abundance. I was happy, and trotted alone in careless 
abandon. I came to a creek with a wonderful water- 
fall and above it a fallen log. I stopped at another 
beautiful creek where I ate my lunch of sweet chocolate 
and rested on a big moss-covered rock. My joy was 
short-lived. however, for about ten minutes after start- 
ing on my way, I found my pack in the middle of the 
trail with the following note attached: 

“My horse is getting lame and I have to walk so 
am sorry to have to throw this off.” 

I sat down and laughed—laughed because it was as 
sensible to laugh as to do anything else. But laughing 
would not get me anywhere, and so I painfully picked 
up the load. It seemed to have increased in weight. 
I staggered a way and stopped again. About ten min- 
utes seemed as long as I could walk with it; then I 
would rest for fifteen minutes. At this rate of progress, 
I saw I would never reach Mount Jefferson; and at last 
in desperation I opened the pack, drew forth my box 
of pancake flour, a box of prunes and one of dehydrated potatoes, 
and left them in the trail with a note attached: “Donated to 
whomever comes along.” My load was thus lightened by about 
five pounds, and I was then enabled to travel with some degree 
of advancement. 

At about seven o’clock I reached Oak Grove ranger-station, 
where the big-hearted forest rangers accorded me every hospitality. 
The “guest-room” consisted of a tent in the yard recently vacated 
by other vacationists, and I cooked in the barnyard with an 
abundance of dry chips for firewood, while the foreman came out 


In the morning the mysterious and 
weird effects had vanished, and I set 
out with a song at my lips and a joy in 
my heart. The trail was more entranc- 
ing than ever. Now it wound close by 
the river’s side; now it climbed and 
mounted to dizzying heights, around 
rocky points and over rock slides, with 
the river far below. The trees grew 
smaller, and the sun grew hotter. The 
skies above were never so blue; and 
far below, the roaring of the river 
torrent sounded strangely distant. On 
the opposite bank the fir trees were 





Above is another view on the Clackamas. 


Mount Jefferson. 
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thickly massed up the entire ridge from the river-bed to the sum- 
mit. I sat on the trail to rest, leaning against the cliff behind 
and swinging my feet over the edge of the cliff below. The day 
was perfect. : 

About three o’clock in the afternoon I reached Timothy 
Meadows, where several surveyors were camped. The surveyors 
were not forest-service men, and they treated me much as though 
I were a circus, although one, more courteous than the others, 
told me of a shortcut behind the cabin and invited me to ask the 
cook for a cup of coffee as I passed by. The cook had different 
notions, however, and when I called upon him at the cabin and 
introduced myself, he surlily replied that supper would be ready 
before long. I told him I would have supper at Clackamas Lake 
and went my way. 

The trail led through meadows and woods until it finally ended 
on the bank of the river; here a red flag was waving, and from 
behind it another surveyor sprang up upon my approach. He 
looked at me in astonishment. 

“Where do I go from here?” I asked. 

“You will have to cross on that foot-log,” he replied. 

I looked at the foot-log dubiously. It consisted of a tree-trunk 
with the bark peeled off, and snags upon which one might easily 
stumble, a gap of about three feet to another tree-trunk and the 
eight feet from the end of the second trunk and the bank bridged 
by a thin log not more than six inches in diameter. I looked at 
the foot-log and felt of my pack. The water was not more than 
three or four feet deep but the current was swift. 

“Ts there no other way?” I asked. 

He told of some driftwood farther back, but after following 
the bank for a way, I became skeptical and decided to try the 
log. Another surveyor had appeared by this time, and although 
the two offered verbally to help me with my pack, they never 
carried their offer into execution. By making two trips, burying 
my hobs firmly into the trunks, and walking oh, so carefully over 
the swaying, teetering logs, I managed to get safely across, 
although my knees were shaking beneath me when I had reached 
the other side. I think the entertainment of the surveyors would 
have been complete had I got a ducking. 

Three miles through heavy timber, and I reached Clackamas 
Lake. I found here a party just re- 
turning from Jefferson Park by 
saddle-horse. Supper was almost 
ready, and they cordially invited me 
to eat with them. Such eats! 
Never in my history, with all the f° 
dinners I have attended and the a4 
delicacies which I have been served, 
was there ever anything to equal 4 
that supper, after a day of hard hik- 
ing and three days of my own camp 
cooking. It was camp _ cookery 
elevated to an art. Doughgod, Mulli- 
gan stew flavored with mutton some sheep- 
herder had given them, coffee—what a feast! 
As we gathered around the campfire that night, 
my hosts supplied me with information as to 
the best way to get into the Park after the trail 
ended. As we were all fatigued, we retired early to 
the barn, where the clean hay furnished us as soft 
a bed as could be desired. 

The trail the next day led along the summit of 
the Cascade Mountains. In place of the roaring of 
the river which I had had ever with me thus far, 
there was a penetrating quietude, broken only by the 
hum of many insects, in which the dense forest 
abounded. The trail was bad and led over broken 
snags and tree-roots. The giant trees were a lighter 
green than I had found farther down, and were covered with a 
flimsy moss. Above and on every side the blue skies abounded 
like the sides of an inverted bowl. I caught my first glimpse of 
a bear, but the animal saw me first, and with a mighty crashing 
plunged into the thicket. 

_ Over an old burn, into timber again, then out upon the east 
side of the divide through many inches of dust along a trail 
fringed with greasewood, I plodded, and finally entered the forest 
again and reached a creek, the last water for about seven miles. 
Here I cooked my supper, although it was only three-thirty Pp. M. 
and after eating and filling my canteen, resumed my journey, 
thinking to walk until dark. 

e forest grew ever more dense, and as evening came on, I 
was engulfed in a stretch so suffocating with languor that I felt 













I could not stop, but must hurry on to somewhere more open. As 
the sun sank lower, I came upon an old burn between the two 
Pinhead Buttes. I puffed and climbed to its summit. I saw the 
sun set in the west, and the afterglow upon the snow-peaks of 
St. Helens, Adams and Hood. It was cool here, and it was open, 
but it was no place to spend the night, as there was nothing but 
dust, rocks and blackened tree-trunks. I must hurry on. . Dark- 
ness came down, but on the 
old burn I could yet follow 
the trail, and until nine- 
fifteen at night I walked. 
Then I came to timber again, 
and just at its edge, beneath 
a fir tree on a carpet of soft 
needles, I drained my can- 
teen and crawled into my 
sleeping-bag, dust and _ all. 
My habits of cleanliness 
were rapidly vanishing with 
the disappearance of water. 

I arose early in the morn- 
ing and hiked to Lemiti 
ranger-station, the next water 
spot, before having break- 
fast. I found the water here 
to. be full of frogs, but what 
was a small annoyance like 
that? Carefully straining the 
water for tadpoles, I filled 
my canteen, and then took a 
regular bath and cooked a 
real breakfast—w hich was 
quite difficult because of the saucy chipmunks and impudent camp 
robbers which never missed an opportunity to scamper off with 
a bit of food. 

Early in the afternoon I reached Olallie Meadows, where I 
found a college professor and his wife, who were tramping 
through the mountains with a packhorse. We pooled our grub 
that night, the professor and his wife, the forest guard at the 
Olallie ranger-station, and I. The professor and his 
wife furnished the main part of the meal. The wife 
made some lovely fudge and some more lovely bis- 

cuits, and we had all sorts of other good things; and 
the forest guard carefully dug from the recesses of 
his cabin a can of pineapple. It was a unique supper, 
eaten in the ranger cabin by heretofore total strangers. 

After supper was over and the dishes washed, we 
sat in front of the little cabin and talked of our ex- 

periences as we looked out over the green 

marshy meadows. 
Sceaee The next morning. the forest guard and I 
climbed Olallie Butte, an elevation of 7,243 
feet. An excellent trail of about five miles in 
length wound to the top, whence, in clear 
weather, one of the most wonderful views in 
Oregon may be obtained. Mount Jefferson 
looms up to the south. Thirty-seven lakes 
are visible almost directly beneath, and the 
forest-covered mountain ridges and snow 
peaks present an imposing panoramic effect. 
On the day of my visit, smoke from the 
numerous forest-fires detracted from the view. 
But even so, it was wonderful. 

From the snow-field on the north slope of 
the butte we scooped up snow and melted it 
over a stove in the tiny lookout cabin, for 
drinking water. We undid the precious forest- 
service telephone from many wrappings of oilcloth so as to talk to 
our friends, and after I had taken pictures to my heart’s content, 
we moved about on the shady side of the cabin and ate a lunch 
of sweet chocolate which I found in my pocket and some raisins 
we discovered in the cabin, with ice-water to drink: 

In the afternoon we descended, and I left the forest guard at 
the base of the mountain while I went on alone. The afternoon 
was hot in the forests, and there was no breeze. In the evening I 
reached Olallie Lake, on the shores of which I camped at a spot 
where the butte’s reflected height lay mirrored in the liquid depths. 
The mosquitoes were bad, but by using my netting I was able to 
sleep. 

But ah, the morning! In all the warnings my friends had given 
me and of all the dire calamaties they had predicted would befall 
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me, they neglected to mention the most direful and the most 
dangerous of all—that of being eaten alive by mosquitoes. And 
my loaded revolver, with which I was armed for self-protection, 
was of no use in this emergency. I had stupidly wrapped my 
mosquito netting in my bedding before starting on the day’s jaunt. 
I went but a short distance when the insects descended upon me 
in countless multitudes. There were billions of them, all singing 
and hissing and screaming satanically into my ears. And they 
did worse than sing and hiss and scream. They attacked every 
portion of my exposed skin, while I held my bedding roll in place 
with one hand and frantically slapped at them with the other. 

But they were 
too much for me, 
and when they be- WMA Ney 
gan to attack my \N eyjtel be VW 
eyes, ears and nos- WZ Lip 
tris, I became \ ; Wht 
really frightened. I 
thought of my net- 
ting and stopped to 
undo my bedding. 
When I stooped, 
ten million mos- 
quitoes settled glee- 
fully upon me. I 
brushed off about 
one million with 
one hand while with 
the other I worked 
desperately at the straps to my bedding. I 
pawed at the air with my arm, with but little 
effect. Finally, before I was quite eaten alive, 
my left hand had secured the netting and 
with it I wrapped up my head as securely as 
though I were preparing to rob a beehive or guard against the flu. 

The beauties of the lake scenery through which the trail wound 
were lost upon me that morning, when engulfed in a sea of netting, 
I tried to breath as I struggled with my pack up steep hillsides, 
while the defeated mosquitoes followed me with hissing threats, 
singing close in my ears. 

At Breitenbush Lake the trail ended, and I set out to climb 
the ridge and make connections with an almost obliterated Indian 
trail, according to instructions of others who had made the trip 
previously. All afternoon I climbed, without finding the Indian 
trail sign; and being tired, I camped early on a high ridge, close 
by a snow-field, in the shelter of a huge rock. The entire slope 
was carpeted with wild flowers of every hue; and bear- and elk- 
tracks were plentiful, although I never saw any of the creatures 
themselves. A chilly wind sprang up, and I feared the night would 
be cold, but the breeze fortunately died down at dusk. The sunset 
upon the Cascades to the north, a full view of which I had from 
my rock, was beyond description. 

I watched the sun rise again in the morning, and then was off. 
Striking to the left over several hollows and up a few slopes, I 
finally found just ahead the sought-for pile of rocks by which the 
Indians mark their trails. Joy was in my heart as I climbed up 
the rocky slope by the side of a huge snow-field—joy that I was on 
the right way and that everything was so well and the scenery 
so beautiful. As I reached the sign on the top of the ridge, 
Mount Jefferson spread out before me in all her rugged grandeur, 
with but a single ridge, connected with the one upon which I 
was standing by a narrow saddle between the Whitewater and 
Breitenbush cafions, lying between me and Jefferson 
Park, the goal of my endeavors. 

I sat upon the ground and leaned against my pack, 
drinking in the wonders of the Mount Jefferson 
country just ahead, and of the long range of Cas- 
cades just behind. The sky was perfect; the moun- 
tain air seemed tinged with elixir; and a peace 
enveloped earth and sky. But I could not stop for 
long. Jefferson was beckoning me and I must go. 

Only a little jaunt over the saddle, it seemed, then 
a climb over the ridge, and Jefferson Park would lie 
just below me. 

I started on my way. The little jaunt proved 
one of the most arduous parts of the trip, climbing 
over huge rocks, carefully balancing myself and my 
load while I dug my hobnails into the soft rocks 
that at the slightest disturbance started rolling down 
the steep incline, not stopping until they reached 
the bottom of the cafion, thousands of feet below. 
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It was not altogether a comfortable sensation. In fact, my 
courage seemed to wear rather thin, but when my knees became! 
too shaky, I usually found a solid spot somewhere upon which I 
would rest and sing some light, frivolous song that would restore! 
me to my original state of mind. I finally crossed and ate 

lunch in a little pine grove before starting upon the snow-fieldg 
I rested for an hour or more and then began the ascent over }j 
rock slides and snow-fields, scintillating in the afternoon sunlight 

In the composition of my pack I had omitted grease-paint anj 
goggles, and now the blazing sun crackled and burned my face, 
while my eyes became dazed with the glare of the snow. I climbed 
and puffed, paused for breath and climbed again, skirting th 
snow-fields wherever possible. In the late afternoon I reached 
the summit of the ridge. 

The Park lay below me, tranquil in the late afternoon sunshine: 
but as I was tired, I decided to camp upon the ridge and watd 

the sunset upon Jefferson, which stood out so startlingly 
near. A fringe of small spruce trees skirted the ridge, 
Underneath a particularly spreading and brushy one og 
these I deposited my sleeping bag and set about to gather 
snow for cooking. I followed the ridge until I came to, 
huge snow-field that extended to the summit; and I wa 
here, scooping up snow, when a sound caused me to lok 
about. Rounding the curve was a lone man, the first | 
had seen in two days. He jumped when I spoke. Never 
did I see anyone so startled. 

“Had I been on a cliff, I would have jumped over, sure!” 
he exclaimed. “Where in the world did you drop dow 
from?” 

He was returning to Breitenbush Lake, and after ex 
changing experiences for a few minutes, we went ow 
separate ways. I melted my snow, cooked my simple 
meal, extinguished my fire, and after completing prepara- 
tions for the night, I selected a huge rock which afforded 

an unobstructed view of Jefferson and the Park, and made myself 
comfortable for viewing the wonders of the peak that reared its 
jagged dome so high in the heavens. Alone in the Cascades, in 
the shadow of Mount Jefferson, with the shades of night coming 
on, I became filled with an indescribable awe, such as might come 
to one brought face to face with his Creator. There was some- 
thing at once comforting and terrifying about the mountain, so 
gigantic and so near. It seemed to bear a message, mysterious and 
— but vibrant with energy. It inspired both strength and 
ear. 

I watched the mountain glow like polished marble; I gazed at 
its huge glaciers with their enormous crevasses; and when dark- 
ness finally descended, I gave one last sweeping survey of the 
inscrutable magnitude of ice and rocks before I shiveringly 
crawled into my sleeping-bag. I shivered most of the night, for 
the winds blew cold off the snow-fields. 

At daybreak I arose and started down the faint Indian trail 
leading into the Park. It wound tortuously down the mountain- 
side, several times becoming so dim that I had to set down my 
pack and scout around to make sure of my direction. Shortly 
after nine o’clock I reached the-peaceful realms of the Park with 
its wide, level areas of lakes, trees and wild flowers. A lovely 
camping-spot appeared to have been prepared just for me. Some 
predecessor had left a thick bough bed, reinforced behind, so as 
to form a windbreak, and near by was a fireplace for cooking. 
Here I camped, spending the day in the Park. 


I was alone in the Park. With all its marvelous beauty, with | 


its myriads of wild flowers of every hue, its countless lakes 

sprinkled over the green valley and _ its 

clusters of trees, located in the shadow of 

Jefferson and surrounded by ridges on other 

sides, Jefferson Park had no one to admire 

and to appreciate it that day but I; and I 

was there but one day. I tramped over the 

valley. I drank in all its scenic wonders, 

and snuggled into my sweater as the cold 

winds scurried down the cafion and frolicked 

over the snow-fields. I bathed in a little 

lake formed by melting snow, with the snow- 

bank itself only a few feet away. 

I sought a spot sheltered from 

the wind and reclined on a bed 

of gorgeously hued flowers and 

gazed at the mountain that close 

at hand resembled a big glacier- 

covered cinder. I was in perfect 
happiness. 
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That night was cold in Jefferson Park, but what was one night 
of cold when one was experiencing the wonders of a lifetime? 
I cuddled up and shivered until morning. Then came the parting. 
I left the Park by the west, following the trail that leads to 
Detroit. I expected my climbing was over and that I would find 
an easy down-grade trail following the river. But there were 
surprises in store. The trail began by the side of the headwaters 
of Whitewater Creek, following it to a certain point; then it 
crossed. No sooner did it cross, than it commenced to climb. Up 
mountain heights it soared. In fact, it never missed an 
opportunity to go over the top of a mountain. Having climbed 
over one mountain, it descended in order that it might have 
another mountain to climb. After climbing mountains all morn- 
ing, as a choice variation, about noontime, when 


H the sun was putting in its best work, the trail 
n entered an old burn, and from then on for two 
hours it climbed up and went around on the sunny 

side of all the old burns it could find. 
At two o'clock it got lost. Of all the places in 


} which a trail might become lost an old burn is the 
least attractive, especially when the skies are clear 
and the sun is on the job. The footprints and 

hoof-prints I had been following 

separated and went in many 
directions. I followed one set, 
and they dwindled out. I went 
to the right, picked up some other 
tracks and followed them a way, 

but they too disappeared. I 

tried to find just where the tracks 

came together again if they did, 

but no reunion could I find. Then 

I sought the beaten trail I had 

left in the rear. It had vanished 

as completely as though the earth 
had swallowed it up! 

All afternoon I lugged my pack 
over logs, through bushes and 
over rocks, looking for that trail. 
I drained my canteen and ate 
huckleberries in an effort to quench my thirst, while the sun 
blazed down relentlessly on the dusty, parched area of rocks 
and gaunt, burned tree-trunks. I sat down and decided upon 
the best course to pursue. Camping was best, I thought, 
but I must find water. My lips were beginning to swell; 
my throat felt crackly, and a bitter taste had come into my 
mouth. Then, somehow, just as it happens in fairy 
tales, I was guided to a mountain-side a slight dis- 
tance up the slope of which I found a beautiful, 
clear spring. 

How delicious was that water! How it revived 
my drooping spirits! I camped by its edge, on a 
slope so steep I had to prop my foot against a rock 
to keep from rolling off the mountain. When I 
started my fire, I had trouble keeping it from falling 
off, but it stayed long enough to fry some bacon and 
potatoes and heat some water; then I extinguished it with water 
from the spring. 

The view of Jefferson was wonderful that evening, with the 
sunset glow playing upon its western slopes. It was beautiful 
also when the stars came out and the moon climbed up. This 
night was the last view I had of the mountain during my trip. 
I finally went to sleep and dreamed of a forest ranger who said 
he would show me the trail when daylight came. I felt he would 
not be there in the morning, and I asked him to lead me to it 





then. But he smiled and shook his 
head, and—at daylight he had gone. 

In the morning, cool and refreshed, 
I found the trail after a little flounder- 
ing about in the brush. But though I 
was glad to see it, never again would 
I trust it. I stopped and looked about 
for some other aid that would carry 
me through the burn. I found it in the 
blazed marks on the burned tree-trunks 
which I had ignored the preceding day. 
From one blazed tree to another I went 
until I finally reached the timber. But 
even here I followed the sign of the 
blaze, rather than the trail, for the lat- 
ter was ill-defined and faint. 

All day I walked through dense for- 
ests of giant trees, and in the late after- 
noon reached the most ideal camping- 
spot I had ever found. An old log 
cabin stood on the bank of the White- 
water Creek. In front was a fireplace 
built of rocks, and on the water’s edge 
was a bough bed prepared by some 
predecessor. A mossy, gentle incline led to the creek, where the 
foaming waters were roaring over the rocks. My happiness was 
supreme that night. It was my last night in the open; and as a 
sort of farewell, I cooked everything I had left, and feasted until 
I could scarcely clean things up afterwards. The water lulled 
me to sleep that evening; the bed was soft; not a care was on 
my mind. The night was all too short, and I lingered long in the 
morning, for I hated to leave the place. 

But the trail was ahead, and I finally shouldered my pack and 
wended my way onward. After a mile I struck good trail, but 
it was dusty and marked by tin-can-filled creeks, cracker-boxes, 
bread-wrappers and other signs of untidy civilization that seem 
so closely associated with near-in trails. While rest- 
ing at a creek for lunch I was overtaken by two 
fishermen returning from a week at Pamelia Lake. 
They were the first people I had seen in four days. 
We got acquainted, and they treated me to smoked 

trout, and I gave them some 

raisins, while we exchanged experi- 
” ences. Then we tramped together 
into the little logging town where 
is civilization meets wilderness, and 
took the one daily train for home. 
Prospects for a good bath and 
clean clothing only partly made up 
for the deep reluctance at leaving 
the free and open life of the forest 
and mountain trail. 

One thing in conclusion: any 
woman—or party of women— 
gifted with ordinary. good health 
and strength could take a trip like 

— mine; and she would find it in- 

a finitely rewarding. Particularly at- 

} tractive fields for this sort of vaca- 

tioning are offered by the National 

parks—the Yellowstone, Glacier, 

Mount Ranier, Crater Lake, Se- 

quoia, Yosemite, Rocky Mountain, Mesa Verde, Grand Cahon— 

as well as the many forest preserves. Information may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of National Parks, Washington, D. C. 




















planning to do, Miss America, just ready to begin? 


A friends who helped her. 





STARTING EDNA SHELDON 


GIRL’S “start” in the world of business is most important. 
What did you do when you started, modern business woman? 


Edna Sheldon, (who was an average American girl, just starting out) was fortunate in having experienced 
Read what they said—and see whether you agree, in 


“The Career of Edna Sheldon,” by Helen J. Ferris 


which will begin in an early issue of 
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How should she decide what kind of work to do? 
Did you make any mistakes? What are you 

























HE three of them discussed it 
at some length in Derrymore’s 
flat. Derrymore himself, tall, hawk- 
featured, good-looking in his ugli- 
uess, so women said; Sedgewick, 
large, sleek and smiling like an over- 
fed cat; Ruston, small, dark and deb- 
onair with waxen mustache 

and gold-rimmed pince-nez— 

three men of obvious birth 
and breeding, from their 
voices to the way they wore 
their clothes; yet three men 
on whose faces Nature, 

the inexorable, had 
plainly set her danger- 
signs, as she always does 
—for those who are wise 
enough to read them. 

Ruston, lying full 
length on the big couch, 
puffed thoughtfully at 
his cigar. 

“The upshot of it 
seems to be,” he said, 
“that we throw in our , 
hand!” : 

“T’m afraid you're 
right, my lad,” Sedge- 
wick murmured in his 
smooth voice. “Jame- 
son’s got us—this time!” 

Derrymore got up 
from his chair and paced 
the room. 

“There’s just one 
chance left!”—brusquely. 

“Well?” from Ruston. 

Derrymore stopped in his walk and 


faced him. 
“Ever heard of a firm called ‘Adjusters’ ?” 
“Advertise in the Courier—yep!” murmured the other. “ ‘If 


the police can’t help you, we can!’ Well, what about ’em?” 
dg shouldn’t they help us?” said Derrymore and drew up a 
chair. 

“Don’t follow!” from Sedgewick. 

“Listen,” Derrymore leaned forward. “It’s any port in a storm 
now, so long as we can get the pearls. We can’t bluff Jameson, 
we've tried that. He’s double-crossed us and we’ve got to put up 
with it. Neither can we go to the police as we were in it just as 
much—and more than he.” 

“We know all this,” drawled Ruston. “What’s it all leading to?” 

“This!” replied Derrymore. “Adjusters handle cases that the 
police can’t—or wont—touch. As far as I can gather, they 
specialize in recovering stolen property on behalf of victims. The 
justice end of it they leave entirely- alone.” 

“Wish the police followed their example,” murmured Sedge- 
wick, his eyes on the ceiling. 

“Now, if reports are true, we might do worse than concoct 
some really artistic lie to account for Jameson’s having the pearls 
—make ourselves out as the injured party that can’t prosecute 
for family reasons,—got me?—and possibly, these people might 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for us.” 
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A Question of Ownership 


A striking exploit of Daphne Wrayne, the 
girl detective who heads the Adjusters. 
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“There are points 
about it,” said Ruston 
thoughtfully. “But sup. 
pose they tumbled to 
who we were and passed 
on the information to 
the police?” 

“That occurred to me, 
I admit,” replied Derry. 
more, “but not for long. 
I do know this much, 
that Adjusters and Scot- 
land Yard are about as 
chummy as a Bolshevik 
is with a grand duke, 
They’re playing their 
own hand, and a funny 
hand it is too; but I be- 
lieve there’s money be- 
hind ’em, and I believe 
there’s brains.” 

“If they're a pukka 
concern out protecting 
mugs, there must be a 
risk somewhere!” re- 
marked Sedgewick. 

“Why?” replied Der- 
rymore. “A little cam- 
ouflage on our part is 
all we require. You 
don’t imagine, surely, 
that I’m going to inter- 
view ’em myself. That’s 
merely asking for trou- 
ble. But why shouldn't 
Ruston? Nobody knows 
him, and we can easily 
fit him up with a bunch 
of relations to suit the 
yarn we pull across 
7em!” 

queried Ruston. 


’ 


“Have you got your yarn ready?’ 

“No, but I soon can have!” , 

“Come on, then,” replied the other. “We may as well make it 
good and probable. And what is more, we'd be wise to. credit 
them with the brains we ourselves possess—and a bit over in casé 
of accidents.” ; 

They sat threshing the whole matter out until nearly mid- 
a 

Rigowe Ruston came briskly down the stairs of Conduit Street 
a smile on his face. He reflected that his interview with the 
lady secretary of Adjusters had gone off far better than he had 
expected. As he stood at the entrance of the building, twirling 
his neat mustache, he congratulated himself inwardly on the way 
he had carried things through. He flattered himself not a little 
on the plausible story he had told Daphne Wrayne and the obvious 
sympathy he had elicited from her. series 

“We charge no fees, Mr. Ruston,” she had said. We are only 
too pleased to have the chance of righting a very obvious wrong. 
We cannot, of course, definitely assure you that we shall recover 
your pearls, but”—he recalled her dazzling smile,—“but we do 
not often fail!” ; 

He put up his cane as a taxi came slowly past. 
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“After all,” he reflected, smiling, “any man with sufficient 
cleverness can fool a pretty girl if only he goes the right way 
about it.” Then to the chauffeur: “Romano’s!” 

All the same, he took a very careful look round the street to 
see if by any chance he was being watched. But with the ex- 
ception of two well-dressed men, one big and bronzed, and the 
other elderly, who happened to walk past as he gave the order to 
the chauffeur, there was no one about. 

Ruston lay back on the cushions, chuckling to himself. 

In the heart of the city, not a mile away from the Stock Ex- 
change, there is a big block of buildings which touches four 
streets. All sorts and conditions of men have their habitation 
there, from the big concerns on the lower floors, firms of the ut- 
most respectability, to the one-room, one-horse affairs higher up 
in the building—firms, whose circulars flood the provinces, with 
four addresses on the notepaper, addresses designed to impress 
those who do not know that the four separate addresses repre- 
sent the four separate entrances of the same building. 

At five minutes to twelve on the following day, a big Rolls- 
Royce drew up at the main entrance of the building, and a slim, 
fair-haired, beautifully dressed girl alighted and ran quickly up 
the steps. Just about the same time three taxies stopped also 
before the other three entrances and disgorged three men, an 
elderly man with kindly eyes and silver hair, a tall, thin man, 
clean shaven and wearing a single eyeglass, and a big bronzed 
giant with a merry smile. 

The girl went up in the elevator. The other three, curiously 
enough, seemed to prefer walking—each choosing a different stair- 
case. Arriving at the third floor, each one in turn made for a 
room marked “The Weldyn & Northwestern Trading Company,” 
entered after a quick glance up and down the passage, and closed 
the door quietly. 

The girl sat in a big chair at the head of the plain mahogany 
table, and the three men grouped round her watching, waited for 
her to begin. 

“I thought it only right to call a special meeting,” she began in 
her cool little voice, “as this thing is a little unusual.” 

A casual observer might have noticed that her lovely face was 
thoughtful, and that she carefully avoided all mention of names. 

“If we decide to take up this case,” she continued, “we are 
handling something rather away from our ordinary line. At 
least,—she turned to the man with the monocle,—“I suppose it 
was one of the gang, wasn’t it, Hugh?” 

“Oh, yes! But”—admiringly—“how on earth you guessed it 
beats me!” 

Daphne Wrayne gave him one of her rare smiles. 

“You're all doing your best to make me vain,” she said, dimp- 
ling, “and yet it’s nothing but that absurd memory of mine. I 
saw him,”—again she avoided the name—“lunching with the 
others a few weeks back at the Turin, and naturally I pigeonholed 
him for future reference.” 

Anyone looking on could not have failed to be struck at the 
wonderful magnetic power this slim, fair-haired girl seemed to 
exercise over the three men. The almost fatherly affection of 
Alan Sylvester, the protecting adoration of Lord Trevitter, the 
quiet, thoughtful solicitude of Sir Hugh Williamson, all spoke of 
some more than ordinary tie that bound the four together. 

“Directly your message came through,” said Sylvester, ‘‘Jim 
and I came down to the office and hung about. When he came 
adhe heard him tell the chauffeur ‘Romano’s’ and so we phoned 
ugh!” 

“And so I happened to be lunchin’ there myself!” exclaimed 
Williamson, taking up the story. 

“Not alone, Hugh?” put in the girl quickly. 

“Oh, dear, no! I hate lunchin’ alone. I dropped in sort of 
accidental-like at the Emporium and found Friswell wantin’ lunch. 
So I suggested the Romano’s. Strange to say, we found our friend 
there, with his friends!” 

“You’re wonderful men!” murmured Daphne. “Well, it’s my 
turn now to give an account of myself. I wont bore you with all 
the stuff he tried to fill me up with, ’cept that there’s a pearl 
necklace now in possession of one Jameson,”—she paused signi- 
ficantly,—“and evidently the three are particularly anxious to get 
hold of it!” 

“What Jameson’s that, Daph?” queried Trevitter, “not the one 
who's got a house in Montrose Gardens—the chap who runs that 
big night club off Bond Street?” 

“That’s the man, Jim. Our friend gave me his address—made 
ne secret of it. Of course he couldn’t!” 

“The four have been workin’ together up till recently,” mur- 
mured Williamson; “there’s evidently been a split.” 


“That’s how I figure it out,” said Daphne. ‘“Jameson’s evident- 
ly double-crossed them over this necklace, and as they’re power- 
less themselves, they’ve invented a story and come along to us.” 

“How did our young friend explain his part in the affair?” put 
in Sylvester. 

“Oh, of course he’s working a lone hand. Jameson’s the wicked 
uncle and our young friend is the ill-used nephew. Nunkie’s 
stolen the necklace, and nephew wont prosecute because of the 
disgrace it would bring on the family name!” 

“What a nerve!” murmured Sylvester. 

“I dislike bein’ taken for a fool,” said Williamson, frowning. 

“I don’t think that need worry you, Hugh,” replied the girl 
thoughtfully. “Let’s look at it from their point of view. It is 
quite a plausible story that our friend put up. Any amount of 
corroborative detail, as they say in ‘the Mikado’—and it will 
even bear investigation. So cleverly have they thought it out 
that but for my distressing memory”—her eyes sparkled wickedly 
—‘T might almost have fallen for it!” 

“I don’t think!” said Trevitter softly. 

“Of course, where they have made the mistake is—they don't 
realize the extent of our powers!” 

“But there’s something more you haven’t told us yet, Daph!” 
said Sylvester thoughtfully after a little pause, “something about 
that necklace!” 

“Yes, there is! Putting two and two together, I’m rather in- 
clined to think—I’m not sure, mark you!—that we’re on the 
track of—” 

She tore a little corner from the blotting pad in front of her 
and scribbled something hastily on it with a little gold pencil. 
Then she passed it to Trevitter, and lying back in her chair, re- 
garded him with half-closed eyes. The big bronzed man whistled, 
and passed it to Sylvester, who stared amazed. Then he handed 
it to Williamson. 

“So that’s why you called us together!” said the latter slowly. 

“Exactly!” replied the girl. “If my surmise is correct, this is 
outside our line; but frankly, it appeals to me. I'm not at all 
sure it isn’t a case for the police, and if only Sir Geoffrey hadn’t 
been such a pig, I should have seriously suggested to you that 
we give him the benefit of our knowledge. But as it is,”—she 


As he stood 
at the en- 
trance of 
the build- 
ing he con- 
gratulated himself on the way 
he had carried things through. 
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tapped the table with slim fingers,—‘“‘and as we shall, if my sur- 
mise is correct, be in a position to adjust the matter ourselves, 
I really don’t see that we are called upon to supply the Yard 
with what, after all, they probably wouldn’t believe.” 

“I suppose,” said Sylvester, “there’s no possibility that our 
young friend’s tricking us!” 

“That occurred to me, Alan, at the outset,” replied the girl, 
“but I’ve entirely dismissed it from my mind. So anxious are 
they to get back the—er—family heirloom”—she smiled—‘“that 
he has given me a complete plan of the room in which Jameson 
is likely to keep it. It appears he has a safe tucked away back 
of the paneling, behind a picture in his library. I’ve got it all 
cut and dried.” 

“Well, then, we do it,” said Trevitter, with an air of finality. 

“No, no!” replied the girl quickly. “I’m not going to have you 
acquiesce in any hair-brained scheme of mine just because I ask 
you to. Our original agreement says we vote on all doubtful 
points and—” 

“Look at us, dear!” smiled Sylvester. 
act. You've decided; and it goes!” 

Daphne put out slim hands right and left. 

“T haven’t a hand for you, Jim!” she murmured breathlessly. 
“But I think you know!” 

There was a little pause. 

“Of course you've got the details all worked out, young 
woman?” queried Trevitter. 

Daphne nodded, blushing. 

“T have, Jim. Oh, I can’t help it! I just love it! To think,” 
—her eyes were very bright,—‘“to think that at last we’re doing 
what we said we’d do. That Adjusters is a real living force. 
People can come to us and say, ‘I’m in trouble and no one can 
help me but you,’ and we cam help them—and know that we are 
filling a real place in the world!” 

Trevitter stretched out and clasped her slim hand, a great 
tenderness in his eyes. 

“You wonderful girl!” he said. “Carry on!” 

Vivian Jameson sat in his library smoking his after-dinner 
cigar. A square-jawed, heavily made, aggressive-looking man, 
who had carved his way to success with little regard for those 
whom he encountered on the way. And yet, despite his square 
jaw and general aggressive manner, a man whose nerves were 
rather badly on edge—a man who started at the slightest sound 
and glanced every now and again apprehensively round the room, 
though the door was closed and the windows tightly shuttered. 

He started now as the butler entered noiselessly, bringing a 
card on a silver tray. Then he glanced at it, and a look of almost 
relief came over his face. 

“Rather a late hour for a call, eh?” 
into the stillness of the room. 


“There’s no voting this 


His voice cut harshly 


“Tf you value your life, don’t move or speak,” 
said the elderly clergyman in his easy voice. 


“He apologized, sir, and said they wouldn’t keep you long!” 

“They ?”—raising his eyes. 

“Yes sir. The vicar and another reverend gentleman, sir!” 

“Oh, evidently his curate. Show them in, James!” 

A moment later the butler threw open the door. 

“The Reverend Arthur Darrentry—the Reverend William Hock- 
ling, sir!” he announced. 

Jameson rose. 

“I’ve listened to you on Sundays, Mr. Darrentry,” he said in 
his harsh voice, with a smile, “but I think it’s the first time 
we've met!” 

The _ white-haired, 
graciously. 

“I’m afraid I must plead the excuse of a large parish, Mr. 
Jameson,” he said in modulated tones. “I should not have 
troubled you at this late hour, had not a most distressing affair 
happened today. But let me introduce my new curate—Mr. 
Hockling—Mr. Jameson!” 

The curate, tall, thin and somewhat nervous, bowed. Jameson 
motioned them to seats. 

“My object in calling on you this evening in such an uncere- 
monious manner, my dear sir—” began the vicar in his blandest 
manner. “No, thank you; I’m afraid I’m a most indifferent 
smoker. My object in calling is to ask your financial assistance 
in a matter that I feel sure will enlist your immediate sympathy!” 

“A highly deserving case,” put in the Reverend Hockling. 

“Highly deserving, indeed, as my young friend says,” purred 
the vicar, smiling at his curate. “One of my oldest parishioners, 
a man in somewhat straitened circumstances, dropped down dead 
in. the street today, and the poor fellow leaves a bedridden wife 
and five small children!” 

“Such nice children too!” murmured the curate, gently raising 
his eyes to the ceiling. 

“And such highly respectable people,” continued the vicar. 
“And as they are practically penniless, I have felt it my duty 
to call upon some of my congregation. I am rather a busy man— 
which will, I hope, be sufficient excuse for the lateness of the 
hour!” 

He produced a paper from his pocket. 

“T have been fortunate tonight, my dear sir,” he continued. 
“Lord Trevitter, whom possibly you may know, has most gen- 
erously given me twenty pounds.” 

“You may put me down for ten pounds, please!” 

“T am most grateful, my dear sir!” 

The curate smiled winningly. 

“Bis dat qui cito dat!” he murmured suavely. 

Jameson wheeled his chair round to his desk. 

“Check will do, I suppose?” 

“Indeed, yes, Mr. Jameson,” replied the vicar, smiling. 

Jameson scribbled a check, tore 

it out with a rasping sound and 
turned, to find himself looking 
down the barrel of an exceedingly 
businesslike looking revolver— 

“My God!” he exclaimed thick- 

ly, and fell back, shaking in his 
chair. 

“If you value your life, don’t 
move or speak,” said the 
elderly clergyman in his 
easy voice. “This little 
gun of mine has a nasty 
habit of going off sudden- 
ly, and as it has a patent 
silencer on it, no one ex- 
cept ourselves will know 
much about subse- 
quent events. —Hockling, 

his keys. They're in 
his left-hand pocket.” 

“Please pardon the 
liberty,” murmured the 
curate sweetly as he 
drew out a big bunch 
of keys. 

“That’s the picture 
—over the fireplace,” 
directed the vicar, his 
revolver pressing 
against the trembling 
man’s forehead. 


white-bearded clergyman shook hands 

















The other unhitched the picture from its nail and passed his 
fingers along the wall. 

“The sixteenth rose from the right-hand side,” said the vicar; 
and with a little click, part of the wall seemed to slip away, dis- 
closing a safe. 

“Highly ingenious indeed!” remarked the curate thoughtfully. 

He searched over the bunch of keys rapidly and in a few seconds 
opened the safe and peered in—drawing out finally a morocco 
covered jewel-case which he opened eagerly. 

In less than a minute the safe was closed, the wall in its former 
condition and the picture hanging in its usual place. 

Not till then did the white-haired clergyman withdraw the 
pistol from the other’s forehead. But he still held it in his hand, 
watching his victim, a smile on his face. 

“Now, Mr. Jameson,” he said smoothly, “we'll wish you good 
night. You needn’t trouble to ring for your butler, as we'll let 
ourselves out. Of course,’—significantly—“if you prefer to sum- 
mon assistance, you can do it—at your own risk. There is a 
policeman on duty outside, and if you wish to charge us with rob- 
bing you—well, you know what will happen, don’t you?” 

“IT don’t know—who you are,” said Jameson thickly, “but if 
Derrymore thinks he’ll get clear with this, you can tell him from 
me—” 

“Forget all that!” replied the elderly clergyman. After all, you 
know, you double-crossed us, so it’s only as we were, isn’t it? 
Except,” he moved to the door, accompanied by his companion, 
“that if you had played square you would have had your share 
of the proceeds, while now! Ah, well, Mr. Jameson, poetic jus- 
tice, poetic justice!” 

He opened the door, a pleasant smile on his face. 

“Good night to you, sir. Come along, Hockling!” 

At the corner of the street the two entered a big car and drove 
rapidly away. 

“Our luck still holds, Hugh?” 

“Yes, Alan! I’m rather glad that Jameson credited us with 
being some of Derrymore’s gang. Tt will make things a whole 
lot easier!” 

“You're right, laddy!” Then slowly: “What a wonderful child 
she is!” 

“There’s not another like her in the world, old man!” 


” 


“FT HE Duke and Duchess of Hardington, miss!” 
Daphne Wrayne jumped up from her desk. 

“Well, my dear child!” The Duchess, stout, motherly and 
beaming, literally hugged her. “Just as pretty as ever! It’s 
ages since I’ve seen you, and you don’t look a day more than 
seventeen! Isn’t she simply adorable, Charles?”—appealing to 
her husband. “What a duck of an office! I’ve been dyin’ to 


Ruston’s hand slipped down to his pocket — then he found himself 
gripped as in a vise. “Thank you, Carlton,’’ said Daphne quietly. 


come up here and see you. You're goin’ to give me some tea, 
aren’t you? That’s right—I can’t do without it. Now tell me 
what you’re doin’ in this place. There’s all sorts of rumors goin’ 
about you.” 

“Yes; and why you’ve neglected us so long too!” added the 
Ouke, stroking his white mustache. 

The Duchess flopped down into one of the big easy chairs and 
began drawing off her gloves. 

“What shall I tell you, dear people?” said Daphne, smiling. 

“Look at her, Charles!” exclaimed the Duchess. “Isn’t she a 
picture? What on earth Trevitter means by not pickin’ you up 
and runnin’ away with you, I don’t know!” 

Daphne blushed. Then she asked, “Well, are you wondering 
why I brought you down here?” 

“Emphatically no. I’ve known you ever since you were in 
short frocks, and you’ve never done anything else but mad irre- 
sponsible things. I was lunchin’ at the Ritz today, when a mes- 
senger came down to say you’d telephoned through, that the 
Duke and I must be here at four o’clock.” 

“And what did the Duke say?” 

“Oh, I said just what your dear father used to say, my dear,” 
replied the man. - “ ‘If Daphne says it, well, it goes.’ Besides,” 
he added whimsically, “it saves trouble!” 

Daphne answered this last remark. “I’ve got a surprise for 
you today, and I’m not at all sure whether I wont refuse to let 
you have it!” , 

“Tell me, childie,” said the Duchess presently, “is it true what 
they’re sayin’ about you?” 

“Don’t know what they are saying!”—rounding her eyes. 

“That you’re runnin’ a sort of mixture of Scotland Yard, Char- 
ity Organization Society and Sherlock Holmes office rolled into 
one!” 

“Adjusters exists,” replied the girl dreamily, “to adjust the 
inequalities that exist between the criminal and the victim—the 
inequalities that the police cannot touch!” 

“Which means?” queried the Duke politely. 

“What it says, sir!” 

“H’m!” said the Duchess. “It sounds all right—but rather 
like a line out: of a copybook. If you’d only get my pearls back 
for me, I’d believe in you!” 

“What have the police done?”—innocently. 

“Nothin-—as usual. Every paper in the kingdom had huge 
headlines as you know—‘Theft of the Duchess of Hardington’s 
pearls. Audacious robbery.’ A couple (Continued on page 102) 
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RIS and Sheldon Wentworth had grown 

bored with each other and «with Sheldon’s 
money and with the empty round of mere 
social activities. The death of Doris’ father, 
who had kept a store in a small country town, 
brought her back to her mother and the old 
friends of her birthplace. And a sudden im- 
pulse moved her to stay on and rehabilitate 
the run-down store so that her mother might 
continue independent. 


ORIS WENTWORTH sat on a sugar-barrel beside 

the counter; the wind blowing through the open 
door of the store fluttered the papers and notebooks that 
surrounded her. She was opening file after file of papers 
—letters, orders, bills, receipts, records of all sorts. She found 
even personal letters among them. 

Above her the carpenters pounded as they shingled the roof; 
she could hear the sweep of the painters’ brushes on the clap- 
boards. 

“Mr. Crane!” she called suddenly. Mr. Crane, disheveled and 
dusty, appeared from the farther end of the store. “Here’s a 
receipt for a lot of Japanese tea-trays. Are any of those left?” 

“Those tea-trays?” The old clerk’s voice was disgusted. “Why, 
Mis’ Wentworth, we couldn’t keep those things in the store. We 
got three dozen of ’em at first, and they sold right away. Then 
your father ordered five dozen more, and they were gone in 
a month!” 

“Well?” Doris asked. 

Mr. Crane shrugged his shoulders. “What was the use?” he 
asked. “People were all the time coming in and being disap- 
pointed because they were all sold. So I just told ’em we couldn’t 
get any more.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” Doris threw back her head and laughed. 
“Tea-trays, then. How many do you suppose we could sell?” 

“T wouldn’t get in more than six dozen,” Mr. Crane said. “You 
can’t keep them in stock, anyway. The summer people used to 
come and get them too.” 

“We might call it a gross,’ 
dozen?” 

Mr. Crane nodded. 

“And something else: here’s a receipt for Turkey red—two 
bolts of it. When William was cleaning the storeroom, he 
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said Doris. “Isn’t a gross twelve 


found a whole lot of the stuff. How about 
it?” 
“That was sort of shop-worn,” Mr. Crane 
explained. ‘We got in some new material.” 
“Why get it in, if it doesn’t sell?” 
“But—Turkey red!” said Mr. Crane. “Peo- 
ple always want Turkey red. We've always 
carried it.” 
“Oh, all right,” Doris answered. 
any more.” 
She went back to her work, and Mr. Crane shuffled 
off to the other end of the store. 

_ Doris smiled as she worked; after a few moments she leaned 

forward and rested her chin on her hands. It was strange for 

her to discover what a poor business man her father had been. 

She had never lost her little-girl attitude of adoration toward 

him. She had seen little of him since she was grown up. His 

store could have done twice, three times the business it had 
done under his management. 

Yet he and his wife had been happy; Doris had never known 
two happier people. They had been poor, had had few of the 
luxuries of life. Her mother had kept a maid, to be sure, but 

a town girl, inefficient and helpless. Mrs. Harding had done 
more than half the housework herself. 

Doris’ eyes were tender as she thought of her parents. They 
had known less of the world than she, had had less; and yet— 
She wondered now whether perhaps they had not been happier. 

She returned abruptly to her work. Mr. Crane went home to 
luncheon, returned. Still Doris worked, and suddenly she real- 
ized that the sun had disappeared behind the bank of trees that 
cut Foxborough from the next town on the west. 

“Before you go, I want to speak to you,” she called, and Mr. 
Crane came over and sat beside her. “I’m going to send to 
town for a filing-case. There isn’t any alphabetical file of the 
firms we buy from, is there?” 

“Your father never felt that one was necessary,” Mr. Crane 
explained. 

“A filing-case!” said Doris. “In fact, while the carpenters 
are here, I think I'll have them build an office. There’s a 
good display-window wasted in the corner where Father had 
his desk. All the automobiles going along Spruce Street pass by.” 

“Automobiles never stop, though,” Mr. Crane objected. 

“Maybe they would if there were things they wanted to buy 
in the window,” said Doris. She looked at her wrist-watch. 
“You had better go along now, Mr. Crane. This has been a 
hard day. And tell William to come here.” 

Mr. Crane shook his head as he walked off. 

“I’m going to stay here this evening,” Doris explained, when 
William had come down from the storeroom. “Will vou run 
along home with a note for Mother and see if there have 


“But we wont need 
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“Those tea-trays! Why, Mis’ Wentworth, we couldn't keep 


those things in the store. They sold right away. 


So I just 
told ‘em we couldn't get any more.” 
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been any letters for me? If there aren't any you needn't 
come back.” 

“Sure, Mis’ Wentworth.” 
parted, whistling. 

Doris brushed back her hair with her soiled hands, took a 
box of crackers from a shelf and went back to her work. When 
finally she had reduced the tangled mass of papers to neat piles, 
clipped and labeled, she got up and walked around the store 
thoughtfully. 

“No mail, Mis’ Wentworth,” William called, appearing at the 
door with a basket. “An’ your mother sent you this and said 
not to work too hard.” 

Doris took the basket thoughtfully. “William, I’ve just had 
an idea,” she said. “I’m going to partition off the storeroom 
and use half of it for a model kitchen and dining-room. We'll 
have furniture there, and china. And I can make curtains and 
tablecloths of the materials we carry. It will be a good way 
to sell stuff. What do you think?” 

“There’s a store in New York does that,” William said. “My 
mother took me there once.” 

“Yes,” said Doris. “We'll be like that store.” 
napkin from the basket. “Mm-m-m, William! 
Cake! Stuffed eggs! Had your dinner?” 

“It’s seven o'clock,” William said. *The family’s finished 
by now. I thought I could stay and help you clean up tonight. 
I’m not hungry.” 

“You'll stay and have supper with me first,” said Doris. She 
spread the napkin on the counter, took the food from the basket. 
They had been eating for about ten minutes when the door 
swung open, and Mr. Crane came in. 

“TI just thought maybe I could help, Mis’ Wentworth,” he said. 
“You know, I’ve been thinking about that office you were 
speaking of. When I was a boy, I kinda thought I’d like to 
be an architect, and I studied for a while. Maybe I could save 
you money, if you liked my plans.” 

Doris laughed. “Mr. Crane, you’re a darling!” she said. 
“Come and have some cake with us, and then we’ll talk about it.” 


William took the note and de- 


She lifted the 
Sandwiches! 


William drew up a barrel, and Mr. Crane sat down, beaming 
with pleasure. 

“Now let’s see the plans,” Doris said. They pushed aside the 
remains of the supper and bent their heads together over the 
counter. 

No one heard the door open, and Sheldon Wentworth <tood 
for a moment watching them before he spoke. The long store 
was dark except for the bracket-lamp over the counter. A small 

boy in overalls, with sandy hair and 

freckles, lay on his stomach on the counter 

his feet perilously near a pile of timats 

cans, Sitting on a barrel, drawn up to 
the counter, was a frail 
bald-headed old man. ex. 
plaining in a queruloys. 
faltering voice the papers 
spread before him. And 
at his side, her fect jp 
brown sneakers swinging 
her khaki skirt and mid. 
dy-blouse soiled an 
wrinkled, sat Sheldon 
Wentworth’s wife. She 
was leaning on one elbow: 
the light brought out red. 
dish glints in her dark 
hair, revealed a new color 
in her cheeks. The eyes 
she raised to him were 
clear and shining. 

“Doris!” he exclaimed 

The three looked 
gether. 

“Hello, Sheldon.” 

He had forgotten that 
her voice was so lovely. 

She jumped down from 
the counter, held out her 
hand to him. 

“You remember Mr. 
Crane? My husband. Mr. 
Crane. And this is Wil- 
liam Merritt—I went to 
school with his sister.” 

Mr. Crane bowed gravely; William grinned. 

“Sit down and wait for us,’ Doris said. ‘“We’ll be finished 
in a minute or two. There, now—I think that will be splendid, 
Mr. Crane. And the bay window will be a darling. Why dont 
you make the window-seat lift up, so that I can store things 
underneath? And take it over to Webster’s tomorrow and get 
an estimate—you'll attend to that?” 

Mr. Crane nodded. “I—I’m awful glad you like it, Mis’ Went- 
worth,” he said. “I’ve never built anything for anyone betore. 
I always did want to, you know.” He got up and said good 
night stiffly, but his eyes were radiant. 

Doris went behind the counter and took down a jar of pre- 
serves from one of the shelves. “Take this home to your mother 
with my love, William, and tell her I’m coming over to see her 
the first minute I get a chance. Tell her I’m awfully busy now.” 

As William closed the door behind him, she turned toward 
her husband. “Well, Sheldon,” she said, “I suppose you think 
I’m a darned fool.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go that far,” Sheldon said. 
He sat on the counter beside her. 

“There isn’t anything particular to tell,” Doris said, “—except 
that Father didn’t leave any money, and I’m going to run the 
store to support Mother.” 

“You know I can take care of your mother,” Sheldon said. 

“But I don’t want you to. You’ve done enough. I want to 
do it.” 

“That’s rather absurd of you. There’s more money than we 
can ever spend—you know that as well as I do. Your mother 
might as well have some of it. There’s no necessity of your be- 
coming a shopkeeper.” 

“T don’t mind being a shopkeeper,” said Doris. “In fact, 1 
rather like it. My father was one, you know.” 

“T wasn’t saying anything against shopkeeping,” he answered. 
“But there’s no necessity for your doing it. I can’t understan!—” 

“Of course you can’t understand,” Doris interrupted. “You 
probably wont ever understand. It’s just because you and I 
don’t understand each other any more, that I want to do it. 


up to- 


~ Hello, Dorry Harding!” Shel- 
don turned as a man in overalls 
and mackinaw came up to them. 


“What's the idea?” 
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“All right!” Sheldon shrugged his shoulders. ‘“Funny-looking 
old bird, Crane.” 

“Mr. Crane is very pleasant and intelligent,” Doris said. 

“Very likely.” 

They sat silent for a moment. 

“Why did you come down here?” Doris asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know—just to see if there was anything I could 
do.’ He looked at Doris steadily; then his eyes dropped. “I 
see that there isn’t.” 

“No.” Doris said slowly, “there isn’t. I’m going to stay here 
for a couple of months—till after Easter, anyway—to get the 
store running properly. Then I can come down from New York 
occasionally to look things over. Mother wants to stay here— 
[ll get some one to be with her. Mr. Crane can run the store, 
all right.” 

“I'm going back in the morning. I just—” 
ruptly. ‘Coming back to the house now?” an 

“I guess so. There isn’t much I can do till morning.” 

They went out together and walked up the muddy road to the 


He got up ab- 


ouse. 
, “We've walked this road together a good many times, haven't 
we?” Sheldon asked. 

“Ves, It seems awfully long ago.” 

“Hundreds of years.” They went on quietly. “Here's the 
gate where I used to say good night. Remember how I used to 
stand here and wait until you waved from the door?” 

“Yes.” Doris was embarrassed. “What train are you taking 
back?” she asked. 

“Which would vou advise?” Sheldon’s voice was hard; Doris 
did not know that he was trying to cover hurt as she had tried 
to cover embarrassment. “The 
earliest, I presume?” 

Doris ran up the steps angri- 
ly. “Oh, I don’t care what 
train you take!” she said. She 
hurried into the house, but she 
heard his, “No. I don’t suppose 
vou do,” as she slammed the 
door. 

In her room she flung her- 
self on the bed and cried. 

Breakfast was a_ cheerless 
meal: both Sheldon and Doris 
were conscious of Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s eves upon them. 

“Tl walk with you as far as 
the store.” Doris offered. 

“Thank vou. The carriage is 
coming for me.” 

“Oh!” Doris bent over her 
plate. 

“Why don't you wait and 
ride up with Sheldon?” Mrs. 
Harding suggested. 

“IT want to get down to the 
store.” said Doris. “We're aw- 
fully busy, and Mr. Crane may need 
me.” 

“Oh, the carriage be damned!” 
Sheldon said. “Let's walk.’ He 
seized his bag as though it were 


something he hated. “Good-by, 
Mother-in-law.” 
“Good-by, Sheldon. You'll be 


down again soon?” 

“If I can get away.” 

Doris laughed. “Get away from what— 
whom?” she asked, and flushed beneath her 
mother’s eyes. “Ready?” She kissed her mother 
and followed Sheldon down the drive. 

“Good Lord, this town is bleak and cold!” 
said Sheldon. “Imagine living here all the time 
—you and me! The gentleman who said that 
whenever you're away from New York you're camping out, is 
right. New York is beginning to look like spring—straw hats, 
new clothes, flower-sellers, all the rest of it. It might be the 
middle of winter here.” 

“Well, you'll be in New York tonight,” Doris said. 

“Yes. When is it you’re coming back?” 

“About two months. I'll be on soon, though, to do some 
shopping for the store.” 





“Oh, I say, Doris,” Sheldon said, annoyed. “You're not going 
to go shopping like a lady buyer, are you? I suppose you will 
go up to Ted Dixon’s salesmen and try to jew them down on 
things.” 

“No, I don’t believe I'll buy from Ted Dixon,” Doris said. 
“I’ve been looking over his catalogues, and he seems to carry a 
grade of china quite inferior to Worth’s.” 

“Good Lord!” Sheldon kicked a stone out of his path. 

“Hello, Dorry Harding! Fine spring morning!” 

Sheldon turned as a man in overalls and a red-and-green. 
Mackinaw came up to them. He was swinging a lard-pail of 
lunch in one red hand. 

“Hello yourself, Jim.” Doris answered cheerfully. “You can 
almost smell the spring. What did you do to your hand?” 

The man held up a bandaged hand and looked at it critically. 

“Beam fell down and jammed it. I’m working on Tyler’s new 
house. you know.” 

“Who was that?” Sheldon asked as he passed them. 

“Jim Prouty. I think he’s a distant cousin of mine. 
to school with him.” 

“He’s got his nerve with himn—Dorry!” 

Doris laughed. “What do you want him to call me—Mrs, 
Wentworth? I’ve known Bill ever since I can remember.” 

“Morning, Doris.” It was an old man driving a wagon. 

“Hi, Mis’ Wentworth!” Three children on their way to school. 

“I didn’t know you knew so many people here,” Sheldon said. 
“I think these men are rather fresh.” 

“How silly!” Doris said. “And anyway, Sheldon, I like it. 
It’s ten thousand times nicer than New York. There—just people, 
people, people—and nobody you know or want to know. Or else 
a smoky, dirty restaurant where 
you can meet a few men and 
women you don't like, and gos- 
sip about all the others, and 
whose husband is in love with 
whose wife. Sometimes I think 
I wont ever go back—except 
that I'd be bored to death here. 
It’s rather touching, the way 
they all remember me.” 

“They always remember the 
successful ones.” Sheldon said. 

Doris laughed. “I believe I 
did make what they call a ‘suc- 
cessful marriage.” she ad- 
mitted. “However, I'll call my- 
self successful when I make 

good on the store.” 

“This is it, isn’t it?’’ Shel- 
don asked. 

They stopped before the 
store. The painters were 
rapidly changing its dull 
brown to yellow; the blinds 
stacked against the wall had 
been painted green. 

Doris’ face changed. 
“Isn't it sweet?” she asked. 
“I'm going to add on an of- 
fice over beside the post of- 
fice. and use the Spruce 
Street side for a display win- 


I went 


dow.” 

Sheldon looked at the 
building critically. “What 
are those little windows at 
the top?” 


Doris’ eves were tender as “That was the storeroom. 
she thought of her parents. Tm going to have a model 
They had known less of the house there—a dining-room 
world than she, had had and kitchen.” 
less; and yet— “Why don’t you have a 
: nursery?” Sheldon could not 
help becoming interested. “I’ve been over at Helouise Dixon’s 
lately; her kid has come, you know—boy. And she has all sorts 
of junk for it. I should think here in Foxborough—” 

“Sheldon, that would be wonderful!’ Doris said. ‘“The women 
here would go crazy over it. A crib—with a big doll, and tubs 
and basins and—- Sheldon, that’s a splendid idea. Thanks.” 

“You ought to get some good publicity on that,” Sheldon said. 
“What's the local newspaper?” 
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“There isn’t one. We get papers from the city.” 

“Oh, this town! Well, write me about the store. 
hurry, or I'll miss my train.” 

“Good-by,” Doris said absently. She went into the store. Wil- 
liam was dusting the shelves; Mr. Crane was fluttering about 
his counter. 

“I’ve got the estimate,” he said. 

Doris sat down at her father’s desk and looked over the papers 
he brought her. “Fine!” she said. ‘“They’ll be able to start 
at once? I want to have the store in order and completed for 
a big Easter sale.” 

She opened her mail and glanced through it absently. 

“What did Father do about advertising, Mr. Crane?” she 
asked. é 

“There's the Deep Harbor Clarion,” Mr. Crane answered. 
“Some folks around here get that every week. Of course, there’s 
no Foxborough news—there used to be a paper a long time ago, 
but it went to pieces.” 

“Why?” 

“Man died. No one was interested to keep on with it.” 

Doris laughed. “Foxborough does need waking up, doesn’t it?” 
she said. “And Father advertised in that?” 

“Oh, once in a while. Mostly, he didn’t bother.” 

Doris bent over her desk. 

Easter was less than two months away. 


I've got to 


In the morning the letters redirected from New York were 
not in Sheldon’s handwriting. Doris scowled. During the next 
week there was no letter from him, and Doris walked to ; 
station and sent a telegram. 

He was probably well, she thought, but—. An answering t: 
gram came the next morning. 

“All right now,” she read. “Have been sick. Nothing serious, 
Writing.” 

Sheldon had been sick, alone there in the big house—and . 
had not known! She told Mr. Crane hurriedly that she 
going to New York, and ran back to the house. 

“Forget something?” her mother called. 

Doris was panting; her hair had fallen over her shoulders 

“No. I’m going to New York, Mother. Sheldon has been i|!.” 

Mrs. Harding took the telegram and smiled. “I’m glad you're 
going,” she said. “The poor boy is probably as homesick nd 
lonely as he can be. You'd better bring him down here.” 

“All right.” Doris dressed hurriedly. The journey to New 
York seemed endless; the taxi she took at the Grand Ceniral 
Station crawled on its way to the house. 

Sheldon was sitting in the living-room, reading. 

“Oh, my dear!” Doris said, and ran over and kissed him. “You 
do look sick. Why didn’t you let me know?” 

“I'm all right now,” Sheldon said. “Just 
grippe. Nice of you to come up.” 





And she wanted to open the store with a 
sale the week before the holiday. It 
seemed almost impossible, as she looked 
about the great room. There was inside 


up, tables and benches to be made. She 
wanted to have the model apartment in 
the storeroom finished, and an entirely 
new stock. 

“Let’s get rid of some of this old stuff,” 
she suggested. “Today I’m going to paint 
the two long tables. We'll mark down the 
junk and try to get it all out of the store. 
There’s no way of advertising?” 

“Might put up a sign in the post office,” 
William suggested. 

“Good boy!” 

Doris found the rival store the only 
place where she could buy stiff white paper. 


American 


William and Mr. Crane hovered about her fo, 
as she painted and lettered and drew neatly a 
ruled lines. 4 

“There!” she said when she had finished 
a few minutes before closing time. “I 
haven't had so much fun since I was in school and 
used to think I was going to be an artist.” 

“A Sale!” read the large letters that sprawled 
across the top of the paper. Below it was a water-color 
sketch of Harding’s store, and Mr. Crane, shading his eyes 
with his hand, was gazing out over the harbor. Far toward 
the horizon a white-sailed boat was mounting the painted 
waves. 

“That’s the ship that’s going to come and carry all this stuff 
away,” Doris explained, smiling delightedly at them. 

“Gee, wont folks think that’s smart!” Mr. Crane said. 

William whistled approvingly. 

Below, in neat red letters, was listed the stock and the cut 
prices. 

William nailed the announcement to the post office bulletin- 
board among the lost-and-found papers and the other announce- 
ments—a dance at the town hall, a fine cow for sale, a next- 
to-new buggy. Harding’s store opened its door all the next day, 
and the next and the next, to Foxborough people, who left loaded 
with bargains. 

“T’ve never had so much fun in my life, Mother,” Doris said 
one night at dinner. “For the first time I’m really doing some- 
thing. And oh, I’ve got to make a success of it.” 

“You will, my dear,’ Mrs. Harding said confidently. 
Sheldon—” 

“Oh, Sheldon’s all right,” Doris said. ‘“He’s been off for this 
last week-end at Marna Sefton’s. I haven’t heard from him for 
some time, have I?” 

After Doris went into her room, she looked over the letters 
she had received from Sheldon—three of them. The last was 
almost two weeks old. 





Wyypussen 
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“I wish 


WOMEN 
painting to be done, new shelves to be put at 


MYSTERY 


’ The true stories of a 
number of them will begin 
in an early issue of this 
magazine, proving again 
that truth is stranger than 
fiction. Nothing just like 
these true stories has ever 
before appeared in an 
magazine. 
Other women will under- 
stand them; but they will 
She worked ail afternoon on a poster: be a revelation to men. 


“Nonsense!” Doris said. “I’m going to 
take you back with me.” 

He sat limply while Doris packed his 
things. 

“We'll have lunch here, and get the 
afternoon train,” she said. 

In the afternoon she told him about the 
store, and he listened with a kind of 
amused tolerance. 

“Wonder how soon you'll be bored with 
it?” he said, half to himself. 

“Tt isn’t a question of being bored, She!- 
don,’ she answered. “Sometimes now I 
hate to get up early in the morning ani 
go down to the store—after a wild even- 
ing at the Deep Harbor movies with 
Mother. And ice-cream cones afterwards! 
But I’ve got to make good.” 

Sheldon smiled. “You know, I’m half 
envious of you,” he said. 

“Tt’s rather nice, having work to do,” 
said Doris. “If only I liked storekeeping 
more, I think I'd open one in New York.” 

“Doris!” he said. “Of course this Fox- 
borough affair is very amusing, but— 

Really, Doris, you don’t have to be a shopkeeper.” 
“Snob!” Doris said. “If you talk like that, Shel- 
don Wentworth, I will!” 

They were both fatigued, and rather silent in the train. 
“It smells good here,” Sheldon said when they got out at 
the Foxborough station. “It isn’t air we breathe in New 
York—it’s just liquified dust.” 

“T know,” Doris said. “I noticed it particularly, of course. 
today. If only Foxborough weren't so dead, I wouldn’t mind 
living here.” 

After dinner they sat in the living-room of the Harding house. 
Mrs. Harding, in her grandmother's rocker drawn up to the reai- 
ing-lamp. Now and then she looked up from her crocheting to 
smile at Sheldon and Doris. 

They sat on the couch; Doris had drawn up a little table and 
was showing Sheldon her announcement. 

“I’m working on one for the Easter sale now,” she said. “I’m 
going to advertise in the Deep Harbor Clarion and the city paper. 
Then I think I'll have my announcement printed and tacked up 
in the post offices of all the small towns about here—and in the 
moving-picture hall and the ice-cream places.” 

“It’s too bad you can’t get a good write-up,” Sheldon said. 
“Of course New York newspapers would jump at it—‘Wife of 
Young Wentworth Keeper of Small Town Store.’ ” 

“You know that isn’t what I want,” Doris said. 
there was—” 

“You might start a trade paper,” Sheldon interrupted. ‘You'd 
allow me to finance it, Dorry? We—” 

“T don’t think it would pay,” Doris said. 

“You could have local news columns,” Mrs. Harding said. “It’s 
always so interesting to know that Miss Mary Emmet spent last 
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week with friends in the city, 





or that Mrs. Thomas Bartlett 
gave birth to a nine-pound 
baby boy last Friday at three 
a. 

“Oh. I don’t think so,” 
Doris said. “The announce- 
ments will be enough. And 
everyone is talking about the 
opening 

But she was pleased that 
Sheldon seemed to show in- 
terest in the store. 

Sheldon stayed in Fox- 
borough a week. There was 
little for him to do while 
‘ Doris worked at the store. 
In the evenings they walked 
or played cards; once Doris 
persuaded him to go with 
her to the moving-picture 
theater at Deep Harbor. 

“T got a letter from Marna 
Sefton today,” Sheldon said 
one evening. “She wants 
you and me to come for a 
week-end at her country 
place. The Dixons are go- 
ing, and the Jameses. Marna 
wants to know you; I’ve told 
her a lot about you.” 

“Yes, I gathered that in 
New York,” Doris said. “Of 











course, I can’t get away.” 

“Doris, why “are you so 
ridiculous about Marna? 
You've simply made up your mind that you wont like her. I 
want to go—there’ll be a lot of tennis and golf. And _ there’s 
awfully good fishing. I went up after I left here last month, you 
KNOW. 

“I'm not in the least prejudiced against Mrs. Sefton,” Doris 
said. “But you know as well as I do that I can’t leave the store 
just now.” 

Sheldon sighed. “Of course you can,” he said. “A week-end 
“ In’t make any difference—I'll ask Mr. Crane.” 

No, don’t do that,” Doris said. “I can’t come, Sheldon.” 

“T want you to very much. You don’t know how much I want 
you and Marna to be friends. She is such a splendid person, 
Dorry.” 

Doris rapped her hand on the 
I cannot leave the store.” 

“Oh, to the devil with the store!” he said. “You're my wife, 
and you and your mother ought not to object to my supporting 
you—particularly when you know that there’s more money than 
any of us need. Be reasonable, Doris.” 

Oh, be reasonable yourself! Sheldon, I can’t go, and I wish 
youd stay here with me.” 

“But Dorry, I’m bored to death here.” 

“Then go to Mrs. Sefton.” 

Sheldon took her hand and turned her 

ed him, 

“Doris, you know that I’m not bored with you. But I don’t 
see you all day long. I’m alone—and there’s nothing to do in 
this beastly little town. You're terribly unfair. You have the 
store. and your interest in that. I’m interested in that too, of 
course, but—” 

“What’s the use of talking?” Doris said wearily. “You've made 
up your mind to go, and I’ve made up mine to stay.” 

“But wont you understand? I'd like to get some tennis, and 
all that. It’s so dull here, and Marna—” 

“Oh, go!” Doris said. She was very near tears, and the color 
mounted in her cheeks. “Go, and I hope you never come back. 
I don’t want to see you any more. I like Foxborough—I don’t 
think it’s a beastly dull place. I like being here with people 
about me that I know. I like everything about a small town. 
I used to think that you wanted to live in the country too. But 
you don’t—you just ‘think you do. I’m going to live here with 
Mother and run the store, and you go wherever you want to. 
Get a—a divorce, if you like.” 

She turned and ran up into her bedroom, locked the door. 
Sheldon hurried after her, but she would not let him in. He 


table impatiently. “Sheldon, 


around so that she 


“Oh, go!”’ Doris said. 


ce 
Go, and I hope you never come back.” 


could hear her angry sobbing. Then he went downstairs into 
the kitchen and found Mrs. Harding. 

“Mother-in-law, I want to talk to you,” he said. 

Mrs. Harding took off her apron and followed him into the 
living-room. 

When Doris came downstairs he had gone. 

Mrs. Harding smiled sadly. ‘Luncheon is 
quietly. “Sheldon—” 

“Mother, if you ever mention Sheldon Wentworth to me again 
as long as you live, I’ll—” She broke into crying again. 

“All right,” Mrs. Harding said gently. She led Doris into the 
dining-room. ‘Are you going to the store this afternoon?” she 
asked. i. 

ves” 

“You ought not to work so hard, Doris. 
that on Sundays—” 

“Mother, I’ve got to make the store succeed now,” Doris said 
tremulously. “It’s all you and I have. I wouldn't touch a cent 
of Sheldon Wentworth’s money for anything in the world. Father 
supported you and me by the store, and I guess I can do the 
same thing.” 

She hurried through her luncheon and went out of the house 
down the road to the store. 

“Well, Dorry Harding!” A 
thoughts. 

She wiped her eyes blindly and looked up. It was Bill Daw- 
son. The lanky, sandy-haired boy who had carved her initials 
on the bridge with his had grown into a tall, broad-shouldered 
man. 

“Bill!” Doris said. 
get here?” 

“This morning. 
for a month.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! 
world, and—I want to talk to you. 
your shoulder a little?” 

Bill grinned. ‘My shoulder is always at your service, Dorry,’ 
he said. “How long are you going to be here?” 

“Bill,” Doris said gravely, and suddenly the tears rushed into 
her eyes again and dripped over her cheeks, “Bill, I’m here in 
Foxborough for ever and ever and ever.” 


ready,” she said 


Really, it seems to me 


man’s voice broke in upon her 


“Oh, I’m glad to see you. When did you 


I was just coming up to see you. I’m down 
I'd rather see you than anyone in the 
May I—maybe—weep on 


(The conclusion of this interesting cross-section of American 
life will appear in the forthcoming September issue of The Green 
Book Magazine.) 
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Fell, the farmer girl. 
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LEEN FELL was the only girl contestant in the county for 

the corn club prize in 1013. “Hey, fellers, here's a girl 
who wants to join the corn club. What do you know about 
that?” 

The fifteen boys in the country school at Fredonia, Pennsyl- 
venia, comprising the boys’ corn club of that district, were inclined 
to make sport of a girl farmer. True. she promised to fulfill 
the rules formulated by the county agricultural expert that each 
candidate for the prize must be between eleven and twenty years 
of age, must cultivate one acre of corn, must do all the work of 
planting, cultivating and reaping, and must keep a cost account 
of the enterprise. She cultivated her acre on a farm pur- 
chased by her father near the Big Bend of the Shenango River 
in western Pennsylvania. Fulfilling the rules of the contest, 
she did all the work of planting, cultivating and reaping, and kept 
a cost account of the enterprise. When the reckoning came, 
it was found that Aleen had beaten all the boys in the various 
clubs of the county. 

The prize, a trip to the Pennsylvania State College during the 
week of the Farmers’ School in 1913, gave eleven-year-old Aleen 
2 further incentive toward farming. The book in which she had 
kept her accounts while working her acre was passed about the 
audiences and favorably commented upon. She had been so wise 
as to keep her tables neatly and then to embellish the margins 
with a preface: “I am entering the Boys’ Corn Club. I am not 
a boy; therefore this preface.” Perhaps this versatility might 
have disturbed the judges; for the next year, the girl was barred 
from the competition. 

Determined to spend another week at the college, she invested 
the money earned from selling her corn in purchase of several 
turkeys. She set one hundred turkey eggs under her hens and 
succeeded in raising sixty-seven fowls. Even in 1915, her sixty- 
seven turkeys brought a nice little sum, sufficient to give her the 
privilege of spending the holiday with the farmers listening to 
lectures at the college. 

Aleen was now thirteen years old and resolved to be a scientific 
farmer. She persuaded her father to lease to her for a turkey 
farm six acres in a cut-over wood-lot. The fallen branches and 
tall weeds made an ideal place for the turkey hen to conceal her 
nest. The river protected one side of the tract and a woven wire 
fence the other sides. She improved her breed of fowls by pur- 
chasing a wild gobbler when she could find for sale one that had 
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The story of Aleen Fell, a 


successful farmer at eighteen. 






By EDWIN E. SPARKS 





been trapped in the mountains of Pennsylvania. Her béte noire 
was the crow. 

“They sit on the tree above a turkey nest,” she complained, 
“and wait until the hen leaves and then swoop down and get 
the egg. No difference how skillful the hen is in concealing her 
nest, they manage to see her. But I got ahead of the crews 
although I had to spend most of my time in the wood-lot. |] 
watched all the nests and whenever I saw a turkey-hen leaving, 
[ hurried to her nest and replaced the turkey’s egg by a hen’s 
eg. a 

The “turkey girl,” as they soon began to call her instead of 
the “corn girl,” spent no money on coops or houses. She let the 
hirds roost in the woods as was their nature and.when the young 
were well grown, the flocks were allowed to roam over the entire 
farm. Soon she had from seventy-five to one hundred young 
fowls to sell every year. 

The “turkey girl” herself was the middle chick, as she expressed 
it, among four sisters. One of the older two chose to go to 
Wilson College, the other to Goucher. Both took the arts course 
But the turkey girl had other ambitions. While still a high-school 
student, she persuaded her father to let her manage the entire 
farm and its rotation crops of corn, oats, wheat, and grass. Shi 
added alfalfa and showed that she could fatten hogs on alfalfa 
and save her corn. To one article in the agreement she held her 
father strictly; when the “rush days’ came on the farm, he 
loaned her men from one of his mills. Thus she was able to man- 
age with only four men regularly employed in the work of the 
farm. 

Without neglecting turkeys, she began to specialize in hogs 
building up many fine pens of Duroc Jerseys. One sow took 
several prizes but danger of cholera contamination at exhibitions 
warned her to keep her stock at home. Now she owns sixty hogs 
She began with two, securing them by trading fifty bushels of corn 
for them. 

Meanwhile the farmer girl was growing into a farmer woman. 
“Pete” was transformed in public thought into “Miss Aleen.” 

Her father helped her build a house in the Big Bend of the 
Shenango and the farm became the mecca for those interested in 
agrarian matters. A boys’ camp and a girls’ camp were established 
on the farm for summer use. An old mill dam made a swimming 
pool of the river water. Bird clubs were organized throughout 
the county. “Miss Fell,” as she was now known, was of inesti- 
mable service to the county agricultural expert and also to the 
county agricultural superintendent. 

Three years in the high school and three years of prosperity 
on the farm and Aleen was pronounced ready for a realization 0! 
her dream. Bidding farewell to her turkeys, her chickens, her 
horses, her hogs, and especially “Crimson Wonder,” the pet pig 
which stood on its hind feet to beg for food, Aleen entered the 
agricultural school of Pennsylvania State College in September. 
1919. She is taking the full four years course of study but }s 
undecided whether to specialize in farm management or hortl- 
culture. Recentiy she celebrated her eighteenth birthday and is 
full of hopes and plans for her farm. The optimism of youth 
and success shines from her eyes when she talks about the 
future. 

“If I could do all this without a college education,” is her 
motto, “what can I not do after a training in scientific farming.” 
Is she not a living embodiment of the future possibility of the 
independent American girl? 
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Have Won 


How a girl is guiding a motion-picture 
troupe through China and India. 


By CLIFFORD FOX 


HIS is the tale of a twenty-two-year-old girl who is guiding 

the destinies and fortunes of a wandering troupe of moving 
picture players, engaged on a half-million dollar venture, through 
China, Japan, India and the Philippines. 

A big motion picture corporation, one of the largest in the 
movie world, in the summer of 1910 decided to send a carefully 
selected company of film artists on a year’s tour of Asia. The 
company was to cross the Pacific to Japan; move on to China, 
traverse and picturize a portion of the bleak Mongolian desert; 
return to Shanghai, then move on to the Philippines and from 
there sail on to India before returning home. Their trip called 
for travel by ocean liner, sailing schooner, river boats, rickisha, 
sedan chair and camel caravan. 

The corporation selected a director who has a reputation for 
doing big things—and filming them. It chose a woman star whose 
face is not only known everywhere in the cinema world but who 
also has a reputation for requiring no smelling salts in hazardous 
It elected a leading man who had a strong physique and 
had recently been voted one of the handsomest men on the screen. 
The other players were selected from among hundreds of well- 
known artists with extreme care. This done, the corporation 
looked about for some guiding genius who should take responsi- 
bility for the tour and for the security of the investment. 

Did it regretfully deplete its own executive staff to lead the 
most important and costly venture it had ever risked away from 
home supervision? Did it go to other film corporations on a 
still hunt for some budding executive of the male sex? 

It did not! It turned to twenty-two-year-old Eleanor Fried 
of Los Angeles, and said something like this: 

“You are to be mother and business manager for all of them. 
You are to see that they get home safe, sound, healthy and laden 
with results. Your salary will be ten times what you are now 
gelling with expenses. When you come back we have other big 
things for you, for we have been watching you for two years. 
Good-by and good luck!” : 

\nd so it was that a few days ago I met Miss Fried in Peking, 
Cirecting the transportation of the Far East company of film 
folk by camel caravan, from Peking to Kalgan and thence to Urga, 
Mongolia. She is a slim, attractive girl who fairly radiates 
executive ability—not the kind exhaled by a woman who has been 
given her first responsibility and wants the world to know it, but 
the kind that demands instant respect—native talent which loses 
the possessor none of her feminine charm. 

\ word as to her duties. Her O. K. must be secured before 
a penny can be spent. She signs all checks, pays all salaries, en- 
travel and lodging accommodations for the company, 
handles all details regarding baggage and looks. after the cables 
which must be sent to the home office regularly. All the publicity 
work needed to cover a tour of such length and magnitude rests 
upon her young shoulders. And if you had seen her, as I saw her 
in Peking, trying to give instructions to the Chinese in charge of 
the caravan, with a brazen swindler posing as interpreter at her 
e!bow, you would understand some of the transportation problems 
of Asia that she must solve. 

I asked her how she liked the job. 


scenes. 


rare 
gages 


“Wonderful,” she replied, 


“I don’t mind admitting that when it is necessary for me to 
travel in advance of the company to make arrangements for their 
arrival, and secure permits for them to work, I get mighty lone- 
some. It isn’t so bad when you are traveling with white strangers; 
but when you're surrounded by yellow Japanese, chattering 


























Miss Eleanor Fried, twenty-two-year- 
old chaperon to a motion-picture troupe. 


However, I've 
got over the newness of it all, and when I get lonesome I con- 
sole myself immediately with anticipation of being rejoined by the 


Chinese and swarthy Sikhs it gets on your nerves. 


company. Don’t you see?” 

Frankly, I didn’t. It’s bad enough for a white man to live in 
Asia; but picture a twenty-two-year-old girl, traveling alone, and 
penetrating some of the farthermost parts of China—places where 
even native women have to travel with armed guards. Much 
could be written of this phase. But I don’t want to make a 
heroine of Miss Fried. She doesn’t want to be considered one. 
She’s just an American girl of brains and executive ability, trust- 
ing implicitly in her own judgment and afraid of nothing. 

She turned to her interpreter. 

“No,” she said, giving him a dollar. “That’s plenty for you. 
That'll keep you and your family one week. Maskee! No more.” 

She smiled as he slunk away. “The greatest swindlers in the 
world, some of them,” she said to me. “They always want three, 
four or five times as much as their services are worth and if you 
give in to them once, heaven help you! For you'll be spotted all 
over Asia. How they get the word around so quickly I don’t 
know, because there are so many different dialects in China. My 
guess is that they mark your baggage.” 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “you tell me a little about yourself.” 

Miss Fried disarmed and disappointed me immediately. “One 
of my duties,” she replied, “is to see that my company is inter- 
viewed. That’s why I refuse to be interviewed, myself. Besides 
I haven’t anything to say that would be interesting.” 

“But,” I interposed, “suppose you just tell me—” 

“Nothing except that I’m from Los Angeles, went to high 
school, took a business college course and then went to work. I’m 
twenty-two years old and am single because no one ever proposed 
to me, I guess.” 

She smiled. “That's my life history,’ 
how frank I am?” 

She held out her hand. Her camel was squatting for her. 

“Au revoir and good luck,” she said. “On the way back per- 
haps we shall meet at Shanghai.” 

I walked over to the director of the company, who was just 
about to mount his dromedary. 

“T heard you,” he said, “and I want you to remember some- 
thing. Some day you're going to hear big things of her.” 


’ 


she went on. “You see 
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A'Y family could not help feeling a certain disap- 
M pointment when I refused the man with money 
and turned to the penniless lover who swooped out of the 
dawn for me and carried me back to live on dream- 
flowers with him in the gardens of Aldebaran. 

We were poor, with that curious American poverty which is so 
paradoxical. We had our morning coffee from a perfect old 
Sheffield urn, but there wasn’t any butter for our toast. We had 
a telephone, which Mother insisted on installing, but no water in 
the house; a magnificent Empire bed, and only four sheets. Our 
Colonial crystal had been sent from England a century and a half 
before to Governor Livingston, but just one burner at a time would 
work on the gasoline-stove. I counted that day tame in which 
I did not put out the burning kitchen at least three times. As 
we couldn’t afford to carry insurance, this was imperative. 

My uncle gave us a three-acre farm on the edge of town “like 
fringe upon a petticoat,” and I had saved a small amount of money 
from my trousseau. Tom was penniless himself, although his 
mother had means. 

He still kept his studio downtown in his old home, and was 
there from early morning until one o'clock. After luncheon he 
painted out of doors until four, and from then on we could “loaf 
and invite our souls.” 

Our situation was, I suppose, curious to the layman, and in- 
comprehensible to our families, although to the initiated perfectly 
rational. It wasn’t as if we could look forward in a few years 
to Tom’s making a lot of money. The chances were that he 
would never make any, that he would toil without apparent re- 
ward always, and at the end find himself in debt to life for “man’s 
joy” and “artist’s sorrow,” with only the pain and rapture of 
having created, to recompense him for his labor. 

Tom possessed the rarest of all gifts—a nice balance of self- 
control and imagination. He didn’t go without things because 
he enjoyed it; he went without things because he couldn’t, morally, 
abort the child of his genius for seventy-five dollars a month. I 
was not nearly so sane; the neurotic strain in my idealism made 
me fanatical and intemperate. I adored starving to death. It 
seemed to me just too sweet for words to wear three-year-old 
gowns, so that Tom could think exclusively of “tone” and “compo- 
sition” and “values” without reference to materiality. Of course 
my schoolgirl sentimentality and self-consciousness became soft- 
ened as my poverty grew to a reality. I realized after a year 
that I had given up truffles and saddle-horses and travel for life, 
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yan ut had received in exchange for them the price- 
24 less gift of my own unfolding soul. What had 

. 4 unconsciously begun as a pose ended as convic- 





tion, and I came scrupulously to realize the value 
of substituting thoughts for things. 

As I have had occasion to observe many times, the only 
irreparable loss would be one’s sense of humor. With it one can 
bear anything, without it nothing; it has its origin in the great 
spiritual fundamentals (like the love of beauty and the sense of 
right and wrong), and is the basis of such profound conceptions 
as Spinoza’s dualism, Lao-tse’s paradox and the whole system of 
compensation as formulated by Jesus. The first essential, I 
would say, of the art of living sweetly with another, is to laugh 
at the same kind of things. Our sorrows we can and must bear 
alone, but only the sardonic can laugh by themselves. Tom and 
I could laugh enormously over our Oriental rugs and floursack 
dish-towels, our repoussé punchbow] and nothing to go in it, for he 
converted every experience into the subtlest color and the most 
gracious form. 

Simplicity we look upon as something that the world is leaving 
behind it, something that belonged to primitive man, which we 
have lost. If we are talking about the simplicity of eating with 
one’s fingers, placating the sacred crocodile, or going without 
clothes, it cannot be gainsaid. But if. on the contrary, we mean 
the simplicity that stands awed before the sleeping babe. the toiling 
man and the pallid narcissus, before stars, suffering and joy, and 
knows that there is nothing too small to have a divine significance, 
nothing. too bad to be a mode of regeneration, nothing too remote 
to be akin to oneself, nothing too foul to be reclaimed by love— 
such simplicity, the last high token of humility, is the final flower 
of culture. A simplicity that is not distilled from complexity is 
plain savagery; and failure to unify the diversities and involutions 
of civilized life is a mere arrest of development. 

This simplicity in Tom was an emanation, a presence, a potent 
thing that one could see about him, just as one saw the birds about 
Saint Francis. Like the sweet influence of encroaching sleep. 
he made you forget the clumsy details of life and lured you with 
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his subtle calmness to those shores of heing where tides murmur 
softly beneath a crescent of faith, anc large, benignant thoughts 
flutter like birds about the peaceful sands. Tom was not elemental. 
He was bigger than that. He was-an element, perhaps. He was 
not a painter; he was color. He was not a Christian; he was faith. 
He was not a friend; he was love. Whatever he touched, if really 
he touched it, retains the imprint to this day: the imprint of a 
grace which comes from the sp.endid recognition that love and 
sacrifice are the true measure of a man’s success. .... 

My uncle could never understand why Tom didn’t copy Gibson 
as a means of income. He had been told that such things, as well 
as commercial drawings, brought very good prices in the Sunday 
papers and street-car advertisements. 

I tried to exp!ain to him that the first value attaching to a work 
of art is its total uselessness. A painting with which one could 
just as easily mop the entry, or a vase that is inscrutably con- 
vertible into an alarm-clock, may be curious, but they are not 
esthetic, I argued. When I asked him one day as tritely as I 
could manage, if the 
sunset were not glori- 
ous, he replied absent- 
minded.y: “Yes. Let 
me tell you about a 
deal I made last 
week.” As who should 
say: “This is some- 
thing really glorious:” 
Commonplace as such 
an argument has be- 
come, he would not 
have understood if I 
had insisted that the 
physical _ prostitution 
of a woman is casual 
in comparison to the 
spiritual prostitution 
of a man. I could not 
have explained that 
with Tom it was a 
matter of honor, of 
ethical chastity, to ex- 
press himself in paint 
for the purpose of giv- 
ing a new conception 
of light and beauty to 
the world; that the 
one certain defeat of 
that expression would 
be to evoke it for any 
other purpose than the 
presentation of line 
and color in some 
happy and ennobling 
manner. To receive 
money for such a 
record of one’s kinship 
to beauty would be a 
mere by-product of 
painting, as dust is a 
by-product of diamond 
cutting. How 
could one ever explain 
that the artist’s dream 
is to leave enmeshed 
forever in the gauzy 
wings of Time a petal 
so perfect that it 
seems like a fallen 
fragment of paradise? 

There is only one 
thing sadder and 
harder, I think, than 
to express great and 
beautiful ideas, and 
that is to have them 
without being able to express them. The horrid gnaw of that kind 
of temperament which has no relief in expression! We havea troop 
of such in literature, and in life each of us knows a few. Emma 
Bovary, Eustacia Vye, Hedda Gabler, Fleetwood, Heathcliffe and 
Dorian Grey—a distinctly modern type, neurasthenic, perfervid, 
erotic, who would have been saved from themselves if they had had 


After a night spent in a dingy, squalid hotel in the rue de Lon- 
dres, we determined to get a place of our own at any cost. 


some mode of creation. That is, of course, the saddest and hirdey 
of all lives, but next to that is the sad, hard life of producing. ‘The 
intense suffering of subjective work is inconceivable to one who has 
not endured it, so perhaps Uncle was justified in thinking that Ton 
had an easy time with nothing to do but “daub” canvas all day, 

Of course it was out of the question to let our relatives give ys 
money without making it look as if Tom were painting as a 1 leans 
of getting out of work, without in some way comp.omising our 
ideals about art, without placing Tom in a humiliating pos'tion 
Really to be independent we had to resist all temptations to -om. 
promise. Directly you accept money, you place yourself in q 
position to be dictated to, and at all hazards we knew that we Dust 
remain free to follow our own inexplicable ideas, 

So we decided that the on!y way to maintain both indepen. ence 
and self-respect was to accept no financial assistance of any kind 
aside from the usual birthday and Christmas checks. ; 

Our assets consisted of one three-acre fruit-farm, a small house 
a barn and chicken-yard and some rather disheveled lares and 
penates recruited ‘rom 
Mother Gardner’s gar. 
ret and Mother Kiiowl.- 
son’s barn, in adcition 
to the kind of things 
already invoiced. The 
interurban car passed 
at the rear of us, but 
beyond that we were 
rather solitary. The 
place was at the edge 
of town—what had 
been country in the 
early days, for just 
above us was the 
Protestant cemetery 
and across the heath 
a Romanist one. ‘lom 
thought our little home 
beyond the grave a 
kind of Heavenly 
Rest; so we called it 
that. 

I never let Tom 
know anything specific 
about our ~ financial 
condition. You can't 
worry and paint. I 
had a hundred dollars 
in the bank, after we 
had gotten the place 
fixed up livably, and 
I realized the necessity 
of keeping it there 
against taxes, coal, 
canvas and the like. 
A small garden and 
sixty chickens stood 
between us and starva- 
tion, because the hu- 
miliation .of being sup- 
ported we could not 
endure, and in spite of 
Tom’s _ remorseful 
threats to give up 
painting and support 
me properly, I was cle- 
termined that he 
should continue to 
paint at all costs. I 
am a more or less 
courageous person, but 
I never wished to test 
my courage by living 
with a man who har- 
bored a disappointed 
ambition. 

When I had acquired the knack of barter and exchange, the food- 
problem became quite simp!e. I must undoubtedly have been the 
laughingstock of the countryside when I drove up in Uncle's 
automobile with a clothes-basket full of string beans that netted 
me five gallons of gasoline and a pound of coffee, or had the 
wagon deliver sugar and washing-powder (Continued on page 94) 
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REAKING | ground for 
her sex in a new field, 
Camilla Donworth has estab- 
lished herself as the first 
woman ad-screen expert who 
makes business movies. Away 
up on the eighteenth floor of 
one of New York’s_ sky- 
scrapers Miss Donworth plans 
out schemes for making John 
Brown’s manufacturing of 
shows interesting to the gen 
eral public. On the office door 
the sign reads Fits of. Bust- 
ness and in the left-hand corner in small print one finds Camilla 
Donworth, Camilla Donworth is Firms oF BustNess. She is the 
president and organizer of the company, the chief stockholder, 
and its chief director. And Firms or Business, as devised by 
Miss Donworth, is a company formed to translate industry via 
the screen. Her work is variously termed “publicity” and “adver- 
tising” and “industrial motion pictures’ and even “educational 
industrial motion pictures,” which is a rather complicated title 
but which nevertheless comes nearer to covering its scope than 
any of the others. 

For Miss Donworth directs her own pictures and makes them 
with a threefold purpose. She wants to reveal John Brown's 
shoe-factory to the public through the screen in such a way that 
it will help sell John Brown’s shoes; educate the public by seeing 
the way shoes in general are made, and educate John Brown 
and John Brown’s employees to see themselves and their factory 
and their shoes in a new light. Incidentally she holds in equal 
importance a wish to make every picture so attractive that the 
public will want to look at it. 

To those movie-fans who endure the industrial and educational 
part of a program and sigh impatiently for the moment when 
Mary’s curls shall arrive in the high-light, it may sound incredible 
that an industrial film made primarily for an advertisement can 
be so attractive that a movie-house in New York City will pay 
a good royalty for the privilege of showing it. When this first 
happened; when the first offer came to Miss Donworth to release 
a film she had made to one of the largest picture-houses in the 
city, she hardly believed it herself. 

“Why, I am glad enough to find a place for my pictures,” she 
said honestly to the manager. “My clients pay me for making the 
pictures and for placing them, you know.” 

“T also know that anything that is good enough to have a 
place on this program is good enough to be paid for,” replied the 
manager. “We're not trying to pad our program. We’re buying 
what we believe good enough to show.” 

On this basis Miss Donworth naturally was glad to sell the 
picture and to add to her sources of revenue another market. 
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Blazing a new trail 
she has found the pot 
of gold at its end. 






Camilla 
Donworth 









No ordinary commercial film 
would have passed this critical 
manager. But Camilla Don- 
worth brings to her work cer- 
tain ideals. She believes in 
the screen and she holds it a 
part of her job never to 
cheapen its potential qualities. 
= “~~ ‘Ye So she, at the head of a new 
a Bs company, refuses “cheap” and 

ell: %s “rush” jobs. The only basis 
— as upon which she will make 
pictures is upon the privilege 
of going into a factory or plant 
and studying it with full freedom to talk to anyone and every- 
one as long as she likes. When she has completed her study, she 
confers with the owners and managers on the picture possibilities 
of the place. Then she brings down her operators and has the 
pictures taken under her direction. Last, when the pictures are 
finished she writes the captions and any explanatory matter 
needed, retakes any parts which do not seem to her complete and 
finds places in which the films may be shown. 

All through this process she bears in mind her four cardinal 
points. The picture must always be attractive—that is, in the 
sense of being vitally interesting. It must always help, however 
remotely, the manufacturer concerned; help in the marketing of 
his product. To do this it must either show that his shoes are 
very good shoes, or that they are made of very good materials or 
that they are very well made, or that he is making them under 
conditions for his employees that are fair and right, or all of these 
things. The picture must always show truthfully just how his 
shoes are made. It must have no camouflaged benches and work 
tables, or reel-actors in place of factory employees, for the ini- 
tiated in the shoe business will spot them at once. It must be 
truthful, and must enlighten John Brown and his shoemakers. 

Miss Donworth believes in women. She believes in them so 
hard that in her advice to them in getting on in the business world 
she always tells them to “attach themselves as soon as possible to 
some firm of successful business men.” 

» “T’ve been quarreled with often on that advice,” she says, 
laughing, “but it is good advice, and why pretend otherwise? 
Despite the invasion of business by women, business is still a 
world of men. Almost all big business is conducted by men. 
Well then, if you want to get into a worth-while business go into 
business with men who know business better than most women— 
you'll have a hard search to find a woman to go in with, and learn. 
When you have learned enough to be independent you can leave 
the men—if you like. I do not like. Once I worked for men; 
now I have men work for me. Of course, I still work for men, 
for most of my clients who represent the big manufacturers are 
men. But sticking to one’s sex in business is a bad plan.” 
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The Story so far: 


HE revolution in Russia had forced the young grand 

duke Peter Nicholevitch to flee. Changing his name to 
Peter Nichols, he went to America, and after several months 
he obtained work as forester for an eccentric named Mce- 
Guire, in New Jersey. 

Peter took the job, and found his labors cheered by Beth, 
the pretty niece of McGuire’s housekeeper, Mrs. Bergen 
Next day McGuire’s daughter Peggy arrived with a party of 
gay friends; and that night both McGuire and Mrs. Bergen 
asserted they saw a prowler about the grounds—and a strange 
face appeared at the window of Peter's cabin. 

Going through the forest with Peter. soon afterward Beth 
spied a placard fastened to a tree, which warned McGuire 
that “Hawk” would come to this tree Friday night for his 
answer. McGuire cringingly agreed to the summons and 
sent Peter to’: meet Hawk and give him the five thousand dol- 
lars which he demanded for his silence about certain things in 
McGuire’s past. 

Peter was at the tree at eleven that night with McGuire’s five 
thousand dollars. Suddenly a rustling was heard in the tree above 
him, and a man dropped to the ground. Peter surrendered the 
bills, and was flashing his lamp so that Hawk might count them, 
when a bullet just missed the two. Hawk attacked Peter, and 
in the scuffle was shot by his own revolver. 

Taking Hawk to his cabin, Peter recognized the blackmailer as 
Jim Coast, an acquaintance of Peter’s adventurous days. Jim 
related his life story as it had involved him with McGuire, and 
portrayed Peter’s employer as a traitor. Aided by what Jim 
Coast—or “Hawk Kennedy’—had told him, Peter wrung from 
McGuire a confession. 

McGuire told Peter that years before, with Kennedy he had 
trailed Ben Cameron, in Arizona, and found his hidden gold mine. 
Kennedy had murdered Cameron; later McGuire had, so he 
thought, murdered Kennedy; and McGuire had grown wealthy 
from the profits of the mine. Now Kennedy had come back with 
the purpose of blackmailing him. 

Peter had done well in learning all this. A little later he did 
badly, by making love too violently to Beth. A day later he 
made it up with her, however, and had taken her in his arms 
when Miss McGuire appeared on the scene. To save Beth's 
reputation Peter announced his engagement to her. And then 
he received a letter from Princess Anastasie, warning him that 
Bolshevist agents were on his trail. 

Peter went to McGuire and demanded that he restore to Beth 
the money stolen from her father. Finally McGuire agreed. 


Hewk Kennedy appeared that night at the cabin and drank him- 
self into a stupor. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Face To FACcE. 


E are told, alas, that at the highest moment of our 
expectations the gods conspire to our undoing, and 
therefore that it is wise to take our joys a little sadly, that 
we may not fall too far. But Beth, being wholesome of 
mind and body and an optimist by choice, was not disposed 
to question the completeness of her contentment or look for 
any dangers which might threaten its continuance. And so 
when Peter went home through the forest, she took her 
kerosene lamp to her room, there to smile at her joyous counte- 
nance in the mirror and to assure herself that never since the be- 
ginning of the world had there been a girl more glad that she had 
been born. All the clouds that had hung about her since that 
evening in the woods had been miraculously rolled away, and she 
knew again as she had known before, that Peter Nichols was the 
one man in all the world for her. 

Early morning found her brisk at her work around the house, 
cleansing and polishing, finishing to her satisfaction the tasks 
which Peter’s impatience had forbidden the night before. It 
was upon the plush-covered sofa where Beth and Peter had sat 
the night before that Beth’s orderly eve espied a square of paper 
just upon the point of disappearing in the crease between the 
seat and back of Aunt Tillie’s mest cherished article of furni- 
ture, and of course she pounced upon it with the intention of 
destroying it at the cook stove. But when she drew it forth, she 
found that it was an envelope, heliotrope in color, that it bore 
Peter’s name in a feminine handwriting, and that it had a strange 
delicate odor with which Beth was unfamiliar. She held it in 
her hand and looked at the writing, then turned it over and over, 
now holding it more gingerly by the tip ends of her fingers. Then 
she sniffed at it again. It was a queer perfume, like violet mixed 
with some kind of spice. 

She put her broom aside and walked to the window, her brow 
puckered, and scrutinized the postmark. “London!” Of course 
—London was in England, where Peter had once lived. And 
Peter had drawn the letter from his pocket last night with some 
other papers when he had shown her the communication from 
Hawk Kennedy. It was lucky that she had found it, for it might 
have slipped down behind the plush covering, and so have been 
definitely lost. But—the heliotrope envelope with the feminine 
handwriting, and the strange odor immediately suggested queries 
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along lines of investigation which had never before entered her 
thoughts. Who was the lady of the delicate script and the strange 
perfume? What was her relationship to Peter? And upon what 
topic was she writing to him? 

Beth slipped the note about a quarter of an inch out of its 
envelope until she could just see a line of the writing; then she 
quickly thrust it in again, put the envelope on the mantel and 
resolutely went on with her sweeping. Of course Peter would 
tell he~ who this lady was if she asked him. She would have 
liked to ask Peter about the lady at once, but Peter would not 
be at the cabin at this early hour of the morning; nor would 
Beth be able to see him until late this afternoon—perhaps not 
until tonight. Meanwhile, the note upon the mantel was burning 
its way into her consciousness. No 
ladies of London affecting heliotrope 
envelopes had any business writing 
scented notes to Peter now. He was 
Beth’s particular property. 

When she went up to the second 

floor of the cottage a few moments 
later, she took the heliotrope letter 
with her and put it on her bureau, 
propped against the pincushion, 
while she went on with her work. 
And then, her duties for the morn- 
ing finished, she sat down in her 
rocking-chair by the 
window, the envelope 
in her idle fingers, a 
victim of temptation. 
She looked out at the 
pine woods, her gaze 
afar, her guilty fingers 
slipping the letter out 
of its covering an inch, 
two inches, And then 
Beth opened Peter's 
heliotrope note and 
read it; at least, she 
read as much of it as 
she could understand, 
the parts that were 
written in English. 
with growing amaze- 
ment and incertitude— 
with a feeling almost 
of consternation. 

A good deal of the 
English part, even, was 
Greek to Beth, but she 
could understand 
enough to know that 
a mystery of some sort hung 
about the letter and about 
Peter, that he was apparently 
a person of some importance 
to the heliotrope lady who ad- 
dressed him in affectionate 
terms and with the utmost 
freedom. Beth had learned in 
thee French ballades which 
Peter had taught her that ami 
meant friend and that bel 
meant beautiful. And as the 
whole paragraph containing 
those significant and _ illumi- 
nating words was written in 
English, Beth had little difficulty in understanding it. What had 
Peter to do with the cause of Holy Russia? And what was this 
danger to him from hidden enemies, which could make necessary 
this discretion and watchfulness in Black Rock? And the last 
sentence of all danced before Beth’s eyes as though it had been 
written in letters of fire. “There is at least one heart in Lon- 
don that ever beats fondly in memory of the dear dead days at 
Galitzin and Zukov.” 

What right had the heliotrope lady’s heart to beat fondly in 
memory of dear dead days with Peter Nichols at Galitzin or 
Zukov or anywhere else? Who was she? Was she young? Was 
she beautiful? And what right had Peter given her to address 
him in terms of such affection? Anastasie! What sort of woman 
would have a name like that? 
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And so she stumbled on into the 
forest, Kennedy’s hard hand urging her. 


And now for the first time in her life, though to all outward 
appearance calm, Beth felt the pangs of jealousy. This letter. 
most of it in the queer-looking script (probably Russian) that 
she could not even read, in its strange references in English to 
things beyond her knowledge, seemed suddenly to erect a barrier 
between her and Peter that could never be passed, or even to indi. 
cate a barrier between them that had always existed without her 
knowledge. And if all of the parts 
of the letter that she could not 
understand contained — sentiments 
like the English part that she 
could understand, it was a very 
terrible letter indeed, and indicated 
that this heliotrope 
woman (she was po 
longer “lady” now) had 
claims upon Peter's 
heart which came long 
before Beth’s. And if 
this Anastasie, other 
women too— 

Beth read the letter 
again, and then slipped 
it back into its envelope, 
while she gazed out of 
the window at the pines, 
a frown at her brows 
and two tiny lines cury- 
ing downward at the 
corners of her lips. She 
was very unhappy. But 
she was angry too, angry 
at the heliotrope woman, 
angry at Peter and 
angrier still at herself. 
In that moment she for- 
got that she had taken 
Peter Nichols without 
reference to what he 
was or had been. She 
had told him that only 
the future mattered; 
and now she knew that 
the past was _ beginning 
to matter very much in- 
deed. 

After a while she gol 
up and took the helio- 

trope letter to the bureau, where 
she wrote upon the envelope rather 
viciously with a soft lead pencil 
“Vou left this last night. You'd 
better go back to Anastasie.” Then 
she slipped the letter into her waist 
and with an air of decision went 
down the stair (the ominous par- 
entheses still around her mouth) 
and made her way with rapid footsteps toward 
the path through the forest which led toward 

i Peter’s cabin. 

Beth was a primitive, highly honorable by in- 
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stinct if not by precept, but a creature of im- 
pulse, very much in love, who read by intuition 
the intrusion of what seemed a very real danger 
to her happiness. If her conscience warned her 
that she was transgressing the rules of polite pro- 
cedure, something stronger than a sense of 
propriety urged her on to read, something stronger than mere 
curiosity—the impulse of self-preservation, the impulse to _pre- 
serve that which was stronger even than self: the love of Peter 
Nichols. The scrawl that she had written upon the envelope was 
eloquent of her point of view, at once a taunt, a renunciation 
and a confession. 

It was the intention of carrying the letter to Peter’s cabin and 
there leaving it in a conspicuous position that now led her rapidly 
down the path through the woods. She remembered that Peter 
had told her last night that he would have a long day at the 
lumber-camp, but as she crossed the log jam she found herselt 
hoping that by some chance she would find Peter still at home. 
where she would demand explanation, and listening, grant forgive- 
ness. Or else—she didn’t like to think of the alternative. 
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Bui instead of Peter, at the cabin door in the early morning 
sunlight she found a strange man sitting in a chair in the portico, 
smoking one of Peter’s cigarettes, and apparently much at home. 
The appearance of the stranger was for a moment disconcerting, 
but Beth approached the familiar doorway, her head _ high, 
the heliotrope letter burning her fingers. She had _in- 
tended to walk in at the door of the cabin, place the let- 
ter i a conspicuous position where Peter could not fail to 
see it, and then return to her home and haughtily await 
Peters arrival. But the presence of this man, a_ stranger 
in Black Rock, making free of Peter’s habitation, evidently 
with Peter’s knowledge and consent, made her pause in a mo- 
ment of uncertainty. 


. her approach the man in the chair had risen, and she saw 

that he was almost as tall as Peter, that he had a hooked 
nose and displayed a set of irregular teeth when he smiled— 
which he did, not unpleasantly. There was something about him 
which repelled her yet fascinated at the same time. 

“Mr. Nichols has gone out?” Beth asked, for something to say. 

“Ves, miss,” said the stranger, blinking at her with his bleary 
eyes. “Mr. Nichols is down at the lumber-camp—wont be back 
until night, I reckon. Anythin’ I can do for ye?” 

“No, I—” Beth hesitated. “I just wanted to see him, to leave 
somethin’ for him.” 

“IT guess he’ll be right sorry to miss you. 
called?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Beth, turning away. But she was 
now aware of a curiosity as to this person who sat with such 
an air of well-being in Peter’s chair and spoke with such an air 
‘ef proprietorship. The insistence of her own personal affair with 
Peter had driven from her mind all thoughts of the other mat- 
ters suggested in the letter, of the possible dangers to Peter even 
here in Black Rock and the mysterious references to Holy Rus- 
sia. This man who stood in Peter’s portico, whoever he was, was 
not a Russian—she could see that at a glance and read it in his 
accents; but she was equally certain from his general character 
that he could be no friend of Peter’s, and that his business here 
was not of Peter’s choosing. 

“It ye’d like to wait a while—” 

He offered her the chair, but Beth did not accept it. 

“Ye don't happen to be Miss Peggy McGuire, do ye?” asked 
the stranger curiously. 

“No,” replied the girl. 

“Beth—” 

“Cameron,” she finished firmly. 

The stranger seemed to be examining her with a glowing inter- 
est, but his look was clouded. 

Beth had decided that until Peter came explaining, she had no 
further possible interest either in him or his affairs; but in spite 
of this she found her lips suddenly asking: 

“Are you a friend of Mr. Nichols?” 

The man in the portico grinned somberly. 

“Yes. I guess I am—an old friend—before he came to Amer- 
ica. 

“Oh!” said Beth quietly. “You’ve known him a long time, 
then?” 

“Ye might say so. We were buddies together.” 

“Then you knew him in—in London?” 

The man grinned. “Can’t say I did—not in London. 
do you ask?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to know.” 

‘he gaze of the stranger upon her was disquieting. His eyes 
seemed to be smoldering like embers just ready to blaze. She 
knew that she ought to be returning, and yet she didn't want to 
go, leaving her object unaccomplished, the dignity of her plan 
having already been greatly disturbed. And so she hesitated, 
curiosity at war with discretion. 

“Would you mind telling me your name?” she asked timidly. 

The man shrugged a shoulder and glanced away from her. “I 
reckon my name wouldn’t mean much to you.” 

“Oh—I’m sorry. Perhaps I shouldn’t have asked?” 

The stranger put his hands into his coat pockets and stared 
down at Beth with a strange intrusive kind of a smile. 

“You and Pete seem kind of thick, don’t ye?” he muttered. 

“Pete!” 

“Pete Nichols. That’s his name, aint it? 
say. I can’t blame him, though.” 

“You’re mistaken,” said Beth with dignity. ‘“There’s nothin’ 
between Peter Nichols and me.” And turning, she took a step 
away. 


Who shall I say 


“My name is Beth Cameron.” 


’ 


Why 


Kind of thick, I’d 


“There! Put my foot in it, didn’t I? 
yet. I want to ask ye something.” 

Beth paused and found that the stranger had come out from 
the portico and still stood beside her. ‘ 

“It’s about your name, miss,” he muttered, and then with an 
effort spoke the word savagely, as though it had been wrenched 
from him by an effort of will. “Cameron? ‘Your name’s Cam- 
eron?” 

“Yes,” said Beth in some inquietude. 

“Common name in some parts, Cameron—not so common in 
others, not in Jersey anyway.” 

“T didn’t know—” 

“Is yer father livin’?” he snapped. 

““No—dead. Many years ago. Out West.” 

“Tsch!” he breathed, the air whistling between his teeth. 
West, ye say—out West?” 

He stood in front of Beth now, his arms akimbo, his head bent 
forward under the stress of some excitement. Beth drew away 
from him, but he came forward after her, his gaze still seeking 
hers. 

“Yes, out West,” said Beth haltingly. 

“Where?” he gasped. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Was his name, was his name Ben Cameron?” He shot the 
question at her with a strange fury, catching at her arm. 

“Let me go,” she commanded. ‘You're hurtin’ me.” 

“Was it?” 

“Yes. Let me go.” 

The stranger’s grip on her arm suddenly relaxed, and while she 
watched his face in curiosity, the glow in his eyes suddenly 
flickered out, his gaze shifting from side to side as he seemed 
to shrink away from her. From timidity at his roughness she 
found new courage in her curiosity at his strange behavior. 

“What did you want to know for?” she asked him. 

But his bent brows were frowning at the path at his feet. He 
tried to laugh; the sound of the dry cackle had little mirth in it. 

“No matter. I—I thought it might be. I guess ye’d better 
go—I guess ye'd better.’ And with that he sank heavily in 
Peter’s chair again. 

But Beth still stood and stared at him, aware of the sudden 
change in his attitude toward her. What did it all mean? What 
were Peter’s relations with this creature who behaved so strange- 
ly at the mention of her name? Why did he speak of Ben Cam- 
eron? Who was he? Who— 


I'm sorry. Don’t go 


“Out 


HE feeling of which she had been conscious, at the man’s evil, 
leering smile, which repelled her, suddenly culminated in a 
pang of intuition. This man—it must be Hawk Kennedy, the 
man who— She stared at him with a new horror in the growing 
pallor of her face, and Hawk Kennedy saw the look. It was as 
though some devilish psychological contrivance had suddenly 
hooked their two consciousnesses to the same thought. Both 
saw the same picture—the sand, the rocks, the blazing sun and 
a dead man lying with a knife in his back. And Beth continued 
staring as though in a kind of horrible fascination. When her 
lips moved, she spoke as though impelled by a force beyond her 
own volition. 

“You—you’re Hawk Kennedy,” she said tensely, “the man who 
killed my father.” 

“It’s a lie!” he gasped, springing to his feet. 
that?” 

“TT guessed it.” 

“Who told ye about Hawk Kennedy? 
him?” 

“No one.” 

“Ve didn’t dream it. Ye can’t dream a name,” he said tensely. 

“Pete told ye—he lied to ye.” 

“He didn’t.” 

But he had caught her by the wrist again and dragged her 
into the cabin. She was thoroughly frightened now, too fright- 
ened even to cry out, too terrified at the sudden revelation of this 
man who for some days had been a kind of evil spirit in the back- 
ground of her happiness. He was not like what she had thought 
he was, but he embodied an idea that was sinister and terrible. 
And while she wondered what he was going to do next, he pushed 
her into the armchair, locked the door and put the key into his 
pocket. 

“Now we can talk,” he muttered grimly. “No chance of bein’ 
disturbed; Pete aint due for hours yet. So he’s been tellin’ you 
lies about me. Has he? Sayin’ J done it. Ha! I’m beginnin’ 
to see—” 


“Who told you 


Who told ye about 
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He leered at her horribly, and Beth seemed frozen into her 
chair. The courage that had been hers a moment ago when he 
had shrunk away from her had fled before the fury of his ques- 
tions and the violence of his touch. 

“I’m beginnin’ to see. You and Pete, playin’ both ends against 
the middle, with McGuire comin’ down somethin’ very handsome 
for a weddin’ present and leavin’ me out in the cold. Very pretty! 
But it aint goin’ to work out just that way, not that way at all.” 

All of this he muttered in a wildly casual kind of a way, at 
no one in particular, as his gaze flitted from one object in the 
room to another, always passing over Beth almost impersonally. 
But in a moment she saw his gaze concentrate upon her with 
sudden eagerness. 

“He told ye I done it, did he? Well, I didn’t,” he cried in a 
strident voice. “I didn’t do it. It was McGuire, and I'll prove 
it. all right. McGuire! Peter can’t fix that on me, even if he 
wanted to. But he told you, or ye wouldn’t of spoke like ye did. 
I guess maybe ye wouldn't of said so much if Pete had been here. 
But ye let the cat slip out of the bag, all right. You and Pete, 
and maybe McGuire’s with ye too—all against me. Is that so? 
Can't yer speak, girl? Must ye sit there just starin’ at me with 
ver big eyes? What are ye lookin’ at? Are ye dumb?” 

“No, I’m not dumb,” gasped Beth, struggling for her courage, 
aware all the while of the physical threat in the man’s very 
presence. 

“Speak, then. Tell me the truth. Pete said it was your money 
McGuire took, your money McGuire’s got to make good to ye? 
Aint that the truth?” 

“T wont answer.” 

“Oh, yes, ye will. You'll answer, all right. 
trifle. What did ye come here to see Pete about? 
letter ye came to give him? Give it to me!” 

Beth clutched the heliotrope note to her bosom, but Hawk 
Kennedy caught at her hands and tried to tear it away from her. 
It needed only this new act of physical violence to give Beth the 
courage of despair. She sprang to her feet, eluding him, but he 
caught her before she reached the window. She struck at him 

with her fists, but he tore 
the letter away from her and 
hurled her toward the bed, 
over which she fell, breath- 
There was no use try- 
ing to fight this man. There 
was a cruelty in his touch 
which spoke of nameless 
things. And so she lay mo- 
tionless, nursing her injured 
wrists, trying desperately to 
think what she must do. 
Meanwhile, watching her 
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less. 








keenly from the tail of his eye, Hawk Kennedy was reading the 
heliotrope letter, spelling out the English word by word. Fascin- 
ated, Beth saw the frown of curiosity deepen to interest and 
then to puzzled absorption. 

“Interestin’-—very,” she heard him mutter at last, as he glanced 
toward the bed. “Holy Russia. Hell! What’s this mean. girl? 
Who is Peter Nichols? Answer me.” 

“I—I don’t know,” she said. 

“Yes, ye do. Where did ye get this letter?” 

“He left it at—at my house last night.” 

“Oh! Your house! Where?” 

“In the village.” 

“T see. An’ this scrawl on the envelope? 

Beth couldn't reply. 
depths of humiliation. 

At her silence his lips curved in ugly amusement. 

“Anastasie!” he growled. “Some queen, that—with her purple 
paper an’ all. And ye don’t know who she is, or who Pete is? 
Answer me!” 

“I—TI don’t know,” she whimpered. “I—I don’t really.” 

“H-m! Well, he aint what he’s seemed to be; that’s sure. He 
aint what he’s seemed to be to yeu, and he aint what he’s seemed 
to be to me. But whoever he is, he can’t put anything over on 
me. Well see about this.” 

Beth straightened and sat up, watching him pace the floor in 
deep thought. There might be a chance that she could escape by 
the window. But when she started up, he ordered her hack 
roughly, and she soon saw that this was impossible. 

At last he stopped walking up and down, and stared at her, 
his eyes narrowed to mere slits, his brows drawn ominously to- 
gether. It seemed that he had reached a decision. 

“You behave yourself an’ do what I tell ye, an’ ye wont be 
nurt,” he growled. 

“Wh-what are you goin’ to do?” she gasped. 

“Nothin? much. Ye’re just goin’ with me—that’s all.” 

“W-where ?” 

“That’s my business. Oh, ve needn't be scared of any love- 
makin’, I’m not on that lay this trip.” 

He went to the drawer of Peter's bureau and took out some 
handkerchiefs. 

“But ye'd better be scared if ye don’t do what I tell ve. 
Stand up!” 

Beth shrank away from him, but he caught her by 
and held her. 

“Ye're not to make a noise, d’ye hear? I can’t take the chance.” 

And while she still struggled desperately, he fastened her wrists 
together behind her. Then he thrust one of Peter's handkerchiefs 
in her mouth and securely gagged her. He wasn’t any too gentle 
with her, but even in her terror she found herself thanking God 
that it was only abduction that he planned. 
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Hawk Kennedy went to the window and peered out up the path, 
then he opened the door and looked around. After a moment he 
came in quickly. 

“Come,” he muttered; “it’s time we were off.” 

He caught her by the arm and helped her to her feet, pushing 
her out of the door and into the underbrush at the corner of the 
cabin. Her feet lagged; her knees were weak; but the grasp on 
her shoulder warned her of cruelties she had not dreamed of, and 
so she stumbled on—on into the depths of the forest, Hawk 
Kennedy’s hard hand urging her to greater speed. 


CHAPTER XX 
Yakimov ReEvEALS HIMSELF. 


T was with some misgivings that Peter 

left his cabin, leaving Hawk Kennedy 
there to sleep off the effects of his potations, 
but the situation at the lumber-camp was so 
hazardous that his presence was urgently 
required. Hawk had awakened early, very 
early, and very thirsty, but Peter had told 
him that there was no more whisky and 
threatened to throw over the whole affair if 
he didn’t sober up and behave himself. And 
so, having exacted a promise from Hawk 
Kennedy to leave the cabin when he had 
had his sleep out, Peter had gotten the 
“fivver” from McGuire's garage, as was 
his custom, and driven rapidly down toward 
the camp. 

He had almost reached the conclusion 
that the copy of the partnership agreement 
which Hawk had held as a threat over Mc- 
Guire had ceased to exist, that it had been 
lost, effaced or destroyed. But he wanted 
to be more certain of this before he came 
out into the open, showed his hand and 
McGuire's and defied the blackmailer to do his 
worst. He felt pretty sure now from his own 
knowledge of the man, that desperate though he 
was in his intention to gain a fortune by this ex- 
pedient, he was absolutely powerless to do evil with- 
out the signature of McGuire. 

Until Peter could have a further talk with Mc- 
Guire, he meant to lead Hawk Kennedy on to 
further confidences, and with this end in view and 
with the further purpose of getting him away from the cabin, 
he had promised to meet Hawk late that afternoon at a fork of 
the road to the lumber-camp, the other prong of which led to 
a settlement of several shanties where Hawk had managed to 
get a lodging on the previous night and on several other occa- 
sions. In his talk with the ex-waiter he learned that on his 
previous visits the man had made a careful survey of the prop- 
erty and knew his way about almost as well as Peter did. It 
appeared that he also knew something of Peter’s problems at the 
lumber-camp and the difficulties the superintendent had already 
encountered in getting his sawed lumber to the railroad and in 
completing his fire-towers. Indeed, these difficulties seemed only 
to have begun again. 

The facts were these: Flynn and Jacobi, the men he had dis- 
missed, had appeared again at the camp in his absence, bent on 
lomenting trouble, and Shad Wells, already inflamed against the 
superintendent, had fallen an easy prey to their machinations. 
Accidents were always happening at the sawmills, accidents to 
machinery and implements, culminating at last in the blowing out 
ot a tube of one of the boilers. It was this misfortune that had 
held the work up for several days until a spare boiler could be 
installed. Peter tried to find out how these accidents had hap- 
pened, but each line of investigation led up a blind alley. Jesse 
Brown, his foreman, seemed to be loyal, but he was easy-going 
and weak. Peter would have picked another man to supersede 
him, but there was no other available. The truth was that 
though the men’s wages were high for the kind of work that they 
Were doing, the discontent that they had brought with them was 
In the air. The evening papers brought word of trouble in 
every direction, the threatened railroad and steel strikes, and 
the prospect of a coalless winter when the miners went out as 
they threatened to do on the first of November. 

At first Peter had thought that individually many of the men 











liked him. He had done what he could for their comfort and 
paid them the highest price justifiable, but gradually he found 
that his influence was being undermined and that the, good- 
natured lagging which Peter had at first tried to tolerate had 
turned to loafing on the job, and finally to overt acts of rebel- 
lion. More men had been sent away and others with even less 
conscience had taken their places. Some of them had enunciated 
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bolshevist doctrines as wild as any of Flynn’s or Jacobi’s. If 
the Soviet came to America they were willing to try it. They 
would try anything once. 

At the lumber camp the work was almost at a standstill, and 
the sawmills were silent. Jesse Brown had told him that Flynn 
and Jacobi had been at the bunkhouse and that the men had 
voted him down when the foreman had tried to send them away. 
It was clear that some radical step would have to be taken at 
once to restore discipline, or Peter’s authority and usefulness as 
superintendent was only a matter of hours. 

It was of all of these things that Peter thought as he bumped 
his way over the corduroy road through the swampy land which 
led to the lower reserve; and as he neared the scene of these 
material difficulties, all thought of Hawk Kennedy passed from 
his mind. There was the other danger, too, that had been one of 
the many subjects of the letter of Anastasie Galitzin, for Peter 
had no doubt now that the foreigner with the dark mustache who 
had followed him down from New York, and who some weeks 
ago had been sent out of the camp, was no other than the agent 
of the soviets who had forwarded to London the information as 
to his whereabouts. Peter had not seen this man since the day 
of his dismissal, but he suspected that he was in the plot with 
Flynn, Jacobi and perhaps Shad Wells to make mischief in the 
lumber-camp. 

The opportunity that Peter sought to bring matters to a focus 
was not long in coming, for when he reached the sawmills, which 
had resumed desultory operations, he found Flynn and Jacobi, 
the Reds, calmly seated in the office, smoking and talking with 
Shad Wells. Peter had left his flivver up the road, and his sud- 
den entrance was a surprise. The men got up sullenly and would 
have slouched out of the door, but Peter closed it, put his back 
to it and faced them. He was cold with anger and held him- 
self in with difficulty, but he had taken (Continued on page 104) 





















































Where the Money Comes From 


Some inside facts about the cost 


of electing a 


candidate 


today. 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 
Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 


MS MARIE B. AMES, of Seneca, has decided to seek the 
Democratic nomination for county-school superintendent. 
Miss Ames is a school-teacher, well known in her own home town. 
But how can she inform the Democrats of the other towns and 
the rural districts of the county of her qualifications for the 
office? She must write letters to her friends in these towns. She 
must insert articles in the newspapers. She must meet the Dem- 


ocrats of these towns and rural districts face to face. All this 
will take money—money for postage stamps, money for news- 
paper space, money for traveling expenses. One cannot run for 
office without spending money. An introduction to the voters of 
a county may be had comparatively cheap; an introduction to 
an electorate of a State is more expensive; an introduction to a 
nation is a luxury available only to the very rich. 

So much for the expenses of a candidate for the nomination. 
Until this prize is secured, a candidate has no claim upon his 
party’s treasury. Afterward, the party assumes, ostensibly, the 
expenses of his campaign. He must then be introduced to the 
electorate, both Democrats and Republicans. This takes more 
money for postage, advertising and traveling. Where does the 
party get this money? From such of its members as care enough 
for that party’s success at the polls to part with their own money 
to attain it. But where are these members? Down on poll- 
books, in lists in the chairman’s office. Who made the poll- 
books? Who made the lists? How are these men found? How 
are they made enthusiastic to the point of contributing money? 
The answer is: by organization workers. And who pays these 
workers? Who pays for the chairman’s stenographer, for the 
advertising of meetings, for the mechanism, if you please, of a 
party organization? The organization. The relationship is that 
of the hen and the egg. The party organization raises the money 
to run the party organization, so it can raise the money to run 
the party organization. Whichever comes first, two points are 
clear: that the party organization is needed to raise money, and 
that the organization itself needs money in order to operate. 

Thus far we have spoken of the legitimate expenses of can- 
didates and parties. It is obvious that these are many, and they 
may easily run into the millions of dollars at the time of a 
State or national election. 

Let us return to Miss Ames, the country school-teacher, and 
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suppose that a member of some church would come to her and 
say: “We are needing a new carpet for our church down in 
Granby. The people there do not know you or your opponent 
but a contribution to the purchase of that carpet would intro- 
duce you to them. They would remember their friends.” 

Suppose that a friend of hers would come and say: “I havea 
good deal of influence down in Granby. Of course, I am for you 
tor county superintendent, but it will cost me something to leave 
my business for a few days and see the people. If I could afford 
it, I would, but I can’t. If I had my wages made up to me— 

Suppose another friend came to her and said: “Of course, I'm 
for you for county superintendent, and am going to work for 
your nomination. I know everybody and can do you a lot of 
good. Now, there’s some of the fellows that I'll have to use 2 
little money with to get them busy, and for cigars and inciden- 
tals—you understand. For myself, I don’t want any money and 
wouldn’t take any from you—” 

Suppose the election seems to be in doubt, and a man, not 2 
friend at all, says to her: “There are sixty darkies down on the 
Flat waiting to see what they can get out of this. For fifty 
cents apiece, now, I can vote them all. If we don’t buy them, 
the other side will. We'd better beat ’em to it while the price 
is low. Of course, I ought to have a ten for doing it.” 

The road to bribery is macadam and down-grade. Most can- 
didates however, detour. Those who take the road, looking 
back, can scarcely tell you when they passed the line between 
legitimate expense and corrupt practice. To us the line seems 
clearly drawn. On one side is the money covering the expense o/ 
placing the candidate’s claims plainly and clearly before the 
people; on the other side are those funds used to purchase votes. 
But is it so simple as this? A voter is too old or too weak to 
walk to the polls and take his turn in the line. A sympathetic 
candidate sends his automobile to carry the sick voter there. He 
may sit in the car until the crowd thins out. A gentle but strong 
arm guides him to the door. The candidate has not asked him 
for his vote. But is it not possible that the heart of the voter 
is a grateful one? Shall this drive be called a bribe? Figure tt 
out for yourself. 

“J shall not vote for Jones,” I once heard a man say. “If he 
is too proud to ask me for his vote, I’m not going to give it to 
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him.” A man’s choice between candidates—who shall say what 
prejudices go to the making of it? Who shall say what a touch 
of sympathy, of understanding, of appreciation, may do to it? 
These need not always be expressed in cash values, but on the 
other hand often cash values are merely the expression of these 
sentiments. 

I have noted that in cases of election or legislative fraud such 
as that of the St. Louis aldermen or of Senator Newberry, the 
people indicted have honestly registered frank surprise. They did 
not realize they were doing wrong. They only did what was 
customary. 

I heard one day that a sheriff in a certain county drew from 
the county court the sum of forty cents a day for the feeding 
of each county prisoner. The sheriff fed those prisoners from 
his own kitchen at an actual expense per prisoner of twenty-five 
cents. The difference between what the food cost and what the 
county court paid was one of the perquisites of the office and 
helped to make the office pay ten thousand dollars a year. I 
said to the man who told me about it: “But the law never in- 
tended that money to go to the sheriff.” 

“NO: 

“He is supposed to charge what the food actually cost?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Once it cost the sheriff that sum. Then 
some sheriff found that by letting the job of feeding prisoners to 
the lowest bidder, he could save a balance to go into his own 
pocket. A later sheriff found that by feeding them himself he 
could pocket all the profit. Now every sheriff does it.” 

“Isn’t that graft?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is; but I never thought of it that way, 
and I don’t suppose the sheriff does.” 

In real life the Wallingfords who design graft schemes are few 
in comparison to the men that adopt schemes that have already 
received the sanction of time and custom. So with the use of 
money in politics. Few politicians stop to analyze the ethics of 
the custom, or stop to inquire whether the influence exerted to 
win a vote passes the line between legitimate and _ illegitimate. 
Possibly many could not see that line unless helped by the binocu- 
lar of public opinion aroused by the ethically sensitive. Many 
there are who cry, “Thief! Thief!” as the Knave of Hearts dis- 
appears down the street. Not so many speak out when he picks 
up the tart. Yet there is a point beyond the line of demarcation 
between honesty and corruption where anyone can see that un- 
due influence is being sought when bribery appears undisguised. 
At that point the law steps in. 

In this connection one should remember that the idea of safe- 
guarding elections because the nation’s welfare hangs on their 
results has developed slowly, or at least has slowly taken hold of 
men. 

Political parties are an outgrowth of our democracy, not a 
root. Like Topsy, they just grew. For a long time there were no 
laws to control them; yet little by little, as the mechanism of the 
great experiment, as our republic might be called, was being 
invented under their direction, 
they instituted the use of bal- 
lots and paid for the printing; 
they set up the polling-booths 
and paid the election officials. 

They did not do this in con- 
travention of law; the law did 
not provide otherwise. In 
the beginning our forefathers 
busied themselves with the 
way powers should be dis- 
tributed between the officials 
of government and not with 
the way those officials should 
be elected. Probably they 


bining upon a certain candidate they could elect a man who would 
carry out the principles they believed in. So those who agreed 
on principles got together and chose a man to represent them. 
The party system resulted. Each party began to organize its men, 
plan campaigns and run elections. Sometimes the parties agreed 
upon the way to carry on an election; sometimes they fought over 
It. 

Gradually a system evolved out of the chaos, a system to 
meet the needs. But it was extra-governmental; it was outside 
the law. In the course of time, when elections went by parties, 
it became apparent that these elections, being matters of moment 
to the nation, should be conducted by the nation. The business 
of printing and paying for ballots was taken.over by the nation. 
In the days when elections were tugs of war between opposing 
volunteer organizations, unrecognized by law, each party employed 
such practices as would win success. There was no one to check 
them up, provided only they won. These practices were varied. 
One device was stuffing the ballot-box; a cruder one was to steal 
both booth and boxes. 

But in time it became apparent that the method of conducting 
an election was a nation’s business, and that a democracy ought 
to guarantee to its electorate a fair counting of the ballots. This 
led to the inception of election laws. Intimidation was met with 
the secret ballot, unfair counting by appointment of election 
judges. These laws are still, in most States, far from perfect. 
This article does not deal with election laws. Their history is 
quoted to show that the public attitude has changed toward 
elections. They are no longer the sole concern of political 
parties; they are the concern of the nation. 

All this should make us understand how natural it was for 
political parties needing money to win elections, to take it where 
they listed. Following the line of least resistance, they began by 
levying on the people who held public office when the party was 
in power. The President has appointive offices under his selection 
carrying salaries totally fifteen million dollars. Every State legis- 
lature has hundreds of clerkships in its gift. Millions of dollars 
are doled out at election time to election officials. Election 
officials are not asked to make contributions out of their fees, but 
as they are paid for party services by these election judge- and 
clerk-ships, this money may be said to be utilized for organization 
purposes. 

The parties next turn to the candidates. If the candidate wins 
the juicy office which the party helps him to get, ought he not, 
in all conscience, give that party a small part of the spoils? Five 
per cent or ten per cent of the spoils was asked for the party 
treasury. If an office paid ten thousand dollars a year for four 
years, the party thus netted two thousand dollars from this can- 
didate. He paid it before election, too. 

There were other assets the party in power could touch that 
always yielded a good interest. This party awarded the public 
contracts, which might go to the bidder most willing to “divvy 
up,” rather than to the lowest bidder. Public service corporations 

wanting franchises and big 
business wanting tariff laws or 
subsidies paid money into the 
treasury of the party promis- 
ing them what they wanted. 
Where parties were evenly 
divided, these corporations 
contributed to both parties, so 
that in the event of either’s 
success, private interests would 
be _ protected. In cities, 
especially very large ones, 
gambling-houses, drinking- 
places and other similar institu- 
tions made their contribution 
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control of parties and of private interests will not be governed 
for the interests of the public. When the voices have rung 
loud enough, the public has demanded a law against the 
practice. It is a curious fact that most of our laws on this 
subject are prohibitive. The public waits until an evil has be- 
come so putrid that it reeks to heaven, then forces the passage of 
a law prohibiting that particular evil. Sometimes the law is 
enforced, sometimes not. But if so, another evil springing from 
the same cause usually replaces the one destroyed. To do away 
with the cause would seem the better way, but maybe the public 
knows best. Perhaps these evils have their roots in human 
nature, and a fatal operation would be the only cure. 

Be this as it may, election laws have been passed in most 
States seeking to stop bribery at the 
polls, the buying and selling of votes 
and even the influencing of voters by 
automobile rides. While a clever can- 
didate can still secure 
votes by a contribution 
to a church carpet, or 
buying sister Susy’s 
tickets to the charity 
ball, there is a line be- 
yond which he goes at 
his peril. This is not 
saying that he does not 
often take the chance. 

Direct buying and 
selling of votes has been 
prohibited for nearly a 


circulars; the agents make trips—all in his interest, and yet the 
pay-roll of the organization takes care of the expense, not the 
candidate for governor. 

A candidate for Senator may buy half a dozen important news- 
papers in the State to support his candidacy. His opponent 
might have to pay thousands of dollars for a similar amount of 
space, and yet the cost of buying the papers does not appear on 
his political expense-account. A man 
may be endorsed by a peace society or 
an Americanization league, a manufactur- 
er’s association or a federation of labor. 
Such an organization may put all its mem- 
bers to work and expend a million dollars 
for his election, and the candidate be 
at no expense to which he would be re- 

quired to give publicity. 
There is no law which can 
prevent a man or an 























hundred years. The 
Corrupt Practice Acts 
prohibit other expendi- 
tures such as treating at 
elections, furnishing food 
or drink, paying poll- 
taxes and naturalization 
fees for voters. In some 
States the laws go farther and prohibit the payment of workers 
cn election day. In some precincts in large cities this works a 
hardship on a party. Every party must have men who can 
work at the polls bringing in the reluctant or forgetful voter, 
checking up the vote as it comes in. Sometimes the best worker 
cannot afford to lay off work for a day and give that much of his 
income to the party’s success. It has been customary to pay him 
for his day’s work. It is said that it costs forty thousand dollars 
to man the polls in a large city like Chicago. 

Corrupt practice laws have been on the statute books for many 
years. Thus the line between legitimate and illegitimate ex- 
penditure may seem to be legally drawn. Campaign expense 
would seem to be brought under control for the nation’s good. 
A principle seems to have been formulated. So far as advertis- 
ing his personal or professional qualifications, presenting his 
personal charms and graces, the candidate has free way. But he 
must not seek to influence a vote directly by money, gifts or 
promises of jobs. “Millions for advertisement, but not one cent 
for purchase,” said the law to the candidate. ° 

The candidate, therefore, proceeded with the millions, and the 
public soon discovered, via the reformer, that a candidate with a 
lust for office was only limited in the amount of his expenditures 
by the size of his pocketbook. If the candidate was poor, he 
figured that he could not afford to lose, and so often spent more 
than the size of his pocketbook justified, only to find there was 
a richer opponent who could spend more. Such procedure could 
ultimately mean but one thing: only the rich could expect to win 
office. But that was not pure democracy, and so the reformers 
sought to rescue democracy by a law, or various laws, limiting 
the amount of money a candidate could spend. In some States 
the amount is ridiculously low. The Federal law limits the 
amount a candidate. for the House of Representatives may spend 
to five thousand dollars. A candidate for Senator may spend ten 
thousand dollars. This expenditure is exclusive of a few small 
items like printing, distribution, postage (if he is not running for 
reélection—if he is, he has a government frank), and personal ex- 
penses of the candidate (which may run up to the millions for 
the Midas candidate). 

There are many expenditures a law cannot cover. If a candi- 
date for governor is the head of a large business organization, 
every man of that organization may spend half his day working 
for his election; the clerks may write letters over their own 
signatures, advocating his candidacy; the stenographers typewrite 
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organization from working 
for a candidate he or it be- 
lieves in. 

“Is So-and-So going to 
run for governor?” I 
asked a politician, naming 
a member of the Supreme 
Court. 

He shook his head. “He'll 
not run. He hasn’t the 
money. He can’t afford 
it.” 

“But neither has Blank,” 
I retorted, naming a politi- 
cian, “and he has already 
announced his candidacy.” 

“Oh, but his friends will 
put up the money for him.” 

“Who are his friends?” I 
inquired. 

To this the politician made no reply. But the answer is im- 
portant. Who wants this man elected? Why do they want him 
elected? What will they profit by his election? These questions 
test the source of the campaign-fund, and point the way to the 
influences that will control the policies of the elected man. A 
public servant should be free to serve the best interests of the 
public. Can this be, if he has mortgaged his acts for the money 
wherewith to win his office? Many are the campaign-funds of 
the past supplied by large corporations and interests. In the 
insurance inquiry conducted by Mr. Hughes, the testimony showed 
that it was common practice for the companies to reach into 
their coffers and contribute ten or fifty thousand dollars apiece. 

After this disclosure the same old Friend Reformer bobbed 
up once more, and laws were passed prohibiting campaign con- 
tributions by corporations. Perhaps individuals do not so reck- 
lessly pass out large sums. But ex-Senator Platt, of New York, 
in his autobiography frankly tells how when Roosevelt ran for 
Governor of New York, his opponent made a raid on Wall Street 
and acquired an immense bundle of cash. Colonel Roosevelt was 
alarmed and thought he was beaten. He told this to Platt. Platt 
gave him six names, headed by J. Pierpont Morgan. 

“Each of these gentlemen will give ten thousand dollars. That 
will make up sixty thousand dollars,” remarked Platt. 

It was estimated that this would save the campaign, and it did. 
Such a situation has now been met by laws which require a 
candidate to publish under oath a list of the contributors to his 
campaign-fund, the amount contributed by each, all expenditures 
made in his behalf and the purposes for which the expenditures 
were made. These laws became the fashion among the State 
legislatures of thirty years ago, but their enforcing clauses were 
so weak that they failed to meet the evil; candidates filed esti- 
mates of ten dollars, twenty dollars and fifty dollars spent on 
elections, when everyone knew they must have spent thousands. 

A debatable point in regard to these laws is whether the state- 
ment of expenditures should be published before the election or 
afterward. If it is made before the election, there may be an 
eleventh hour demand upon the candidate’s purse not down on the 
list. If the statement is made afterward, the fact that some 
corporation has contributed a major part of the funds is not 
available to the voter when he casts his ballot. 

In some States the law requires that campaign committees, as 
well as candidates, shall publish their expenditures. This applies 
variously to county and State committees. The statement is 
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signed, of course, by the committee’s treasurer, and it accounts 
for all the money that passes through his hands. But no law can 
force all the money spent in behalf of a party to pass through 
the treasurer’s hands. If an independent group of Republocrats 
for instance, grow fearful that they will lose at the polls, nothing 
can prevent them collecting a large sum of money from loyal Re- 
publocrats and distributing it among those workers where “‘it will 
do the most good.” That the committee treasurer knows they are 
doing this, has in fact given them a list of willing subscribers 
and also a list of “workers,” makes no difference. The money did 
not pass through his office. 

One by one evils appear, and the public swats them with a law. 
The process is as perennial as the fly-campaign. Most of the evils 
we are discussing deal with the candidate of a party for election. 
This year the evil has appeared in a new form, at the pre-election 
primaries. Few States have laws limiting the amount of money 
to be spent at the primaries. Fewer still require that a man 
publish a list of his contributing friends. But events so recent 
as to be recalled by every newspaper reader indicate that laws 
may soon be placed upon the statute-books, controlling the use 
of money in the primary as well as in the election. 

All of these laws, both those to limit the amount a candidate 
or a party may spend, and those to inquire into sources of cam- 
paign contributions, are built upon the theory that the fight for 
election is the candidate’s fight or a party’s fight—the govern- 
ment sitting back in the place of the umpire to see that the 
rules of the game as laid down by law are obeyed. Lately there 
has been taking form a theory that primary elections are not 
personal or party matters, but national matters, and that an 
election is not a duel fought with money, but a registry of the 
opinion of a democracy of which the nation is to be the beneficiary. 

Let us apply this theory to the question of campaign contribu- 
tions. The public good requires that every man qualified for 
public office should be available. This means that nominations 
must not be limited to men of great wealth. The public good 
requires that no candidate should owe his election to a special 
interest or group that has financed his campaign. If this be 
true, then it is not enough that the law limits expenditures and 
gives publicity to sources. The expenses of the campaign should 
be met from the public purse. Already 
this theory has inspired one law. In 
1909 the State of Colorado provided 
that each party should be given from 
the State treasury an appropriation of 
twenty-five cents for every vote cast 
at the last election for governor. Twelve 
and one-half cents of this was to go to 
the county, and the other twelve and 
one-half to the State party fund. If 
one hundred thousand votes were cast 
for the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1910, then at the next cam- 
paign twenty-five thousand dollars would 
be paid by the State to the Republican 
campaign-fund. The supreme court of 
Colorado declared this law unconstitu- 
tional. Probably it was, but the under- 
lying principle seems sound, and it re- 
quires no prophetic eye to see the day 
is not far distant when it will be ac- 
cepted, and the bulk of the necessary 
campaign expense be borne by the tax- 
payers. 

In Oregon and in some other States 
provision has been made for a publicity 
pamphlet. Every voter is sent a bulle- 
tin in which each candidate is given an 
opportunity to state his platform. He 
may even use his photograph if he 
thinks it will draw votes. Everyone is 
limited to the same amount of space; 
the cost to each candidate is small. 

Campaign expenses may be lessened in other ways. One of 
the largest items is for public meetings. The cost of these could 


be materially lessened if political meetings were held in public 
buildings, as they should be. 

We may make laws limiting the amount a candidate may spend. 
We may force him to publish his contributions. We may ask the 
public to give him public halls in which to speak, public papers 
in which to write, public photographs on public walls and bill- 
We might even pay his traveling expenses. 


boards. We might 





finance the parties out of public appropriations, as Colorado tried 
to do. But so long as men with great sums of money at their 
command want special privileges, they will find ways to use that 
money to influence voters to support their candidates. For evils 
like this, prohibitive laws are but palliatory. The evils will seek 
a new channel. 

It is not difficult to see what the next channel will be. Every 
method the high-priced publicity expert can devise will be used 
to catch the voter’s interest, appeal to his sympathy or prejudice, 
and make up his mind for him. The art of political propaganda 
is but in its infancy. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a serious tract 
compared to the pamphlets, the speeches, the cartoons, the novels, 
the histories and biographies we shall see. Even Friend Reformer 
will find it hard to swat this evil. It will be more nimble than the 
fly, and just as persistent. No law will be able to pin it down. 
To attack by law, you must have an outward and visible sign 
of the evil; an idea is disembodied. Yet remedies lie close 
at hand. The first is the question. A question is the deadliest 
gun ever fired. A withering why and how will shatter most 
ideas. Women are good at asking questions. “Who paid’ 
for that article?” they will ask. “Why is this editor so enthusi- 
astic?” 

The best camouflage for corruption has always been secrecy. 
To discover the inner process by which candidates are chosen, 
nominated and elected is almost impossible. One wonders if the 
delegate takes a solemn vow never to disclose what he discovers. 
Even the newspaper reporter, usually the most frank of detectives, 
refrains from frankness here. I have read accounts of conven- 
tions in newspapers that revealed to my inquiring mind no in- 
formation as to the mystic way to the incomprehensible result. 
I have sought out the reporters, intimate friends of mine, only to 
have them talk to me in hieroglyphics. It occurs to me that 
women will not easily adopt this fashion of treating political 
experience. They are too prone to discussion, to “talking things 
over.” 

I bolster up this hope by one bit of fact. Women delegates of 
my acquaintance have just returned from a State convention, the 
kind where things happen. Minority reports were made. Candi- 
dates were steam-rollered and log-rolled. My delegate friends 
had a hand in it. Did 
they return with mys- 
terious smiles upon 
their faces and rhetor- 
ical fingers on their 
lips? They did not. 
They talked it over, to 
their friends, to each 
other. They even went 
farther. Called upon 
to furnish entertain- 
ment for a _ public 
gathering of their 
party, they staged a 
take-off of the conven- 
tion, making jokes out 
of the various inci- 
dents and remarks. 
The audience was de- 
lighted. The applause 
was deafening. But 
some of the leaders, 
sometimes known as 
“bosses,” are wonder- 





. ing yet what they can 
Se" do with henchmen who 
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a will not “take politics 


seriously.” Of course, 
they are mistaken. 
These women do take 
politics seriously, so 
seriously they will not 
support majority  re- 
ports of which they do not approve; but they do not regard 
tactics as sacred and uphold star-chamber methods. 

Publicity is a pitiless disinfectant. The microbes of graft and 
indirectness and corruption cannot withstand its rays. Propaganda 
costs and requires art. But there is a sort of publicity that costs 
nothing and requires no art. This sort of publicity is secured by 
doing things. Newspapers depend upon the public for their mate- 
rial. They merely chronicle what the people do. If, then, women 
do things in politics, interesting things, (Continued on page 103) 
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pears down the street. Not so many 
speak out when he picks up the tart. 
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7 OU are seated in the dining-car of your favorite Western 


limited train enjoying your meal, when all of a sudden 
the train stops. Just as you are getting ready to see if the out- 
of-door comes up to the specifications of the publicity depart- 
ment of the railroad, something’s popped right up in front of 
your vision and cut off the view, and you notice that directly 
in front of you from your diner window there are a score or more 
men, roughly dressed, bending over well-filled plates. 

Why, you tell yourself, that battered old freight-car, with a 
pair of steps in the middle, is a dining-car! And those men on 
the side-track seem to regard it with fully as much favor as you 
do your own enameled and imitation-mahoganized Pullman café. 

It is likely that if you ask the dining-car conductor about the 
opposition diner, he may tell you that if you happen to get off 
at Kansas City and have a half-hour to spare, to call at the office 
of the Central Boarding and Supply Company and ask for the 
secretary-treasurer—you will find the boss and learn all about 
this opposition diner. 

At the office of the Central Boarding and Supply Company the 
boss will tell you that her name is Emily D. Crawley. She will 
ask you to sit down, and you will notice that you are gazing 
very directly into a pair of steel-gray eyes that glisten and sparkle 
and twinkle as she talks in her modest way. This is the unusual 
woman who is head of a company that feeds more than three 
thousand laborers every day in the year—that is, every day when 
the railroad construction and reconstruction is in good working 
order; the number of laborers varies with the seasons, and the 
needs and demands of the railroads. 

Miss Crawley rarely lifts her voice above a well modulated 
mezzo, but every once in a while the lips that only a moment 
before have broken into a friendly and confidential smile, suddenly 
tauten, and you realize that “the boss” has a determination and 
a get-there spirit whose middle name is Success. 

You eloquently wonder how long Miss Crawley has been at 
this extraordinary job—how she happened to hit upon such a 
life-work, whether she started in at the first rung and did it all 
herself. You ask her all this, and she tells you, something after 
this fashion: 

“When I left southern Indiana, where I was born, to hunt a 
position in Chicago, I didn’t have any very definite idea of what 
1 wanted to do, or of what I could do. I suppose I got into my 
present work because the first employment I had in Chicago was 
with a firm that fed many of the railroad laborers in the Middle 
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She Is the Only 


How Emily D. Crawley 
feeds thousands of 
railroad workmen. 


By JOHN H. 
BLACKWOOD 


West. I didn’t have an easy place; it was real work, but full of 
possibilities, and at the very outset I liked it, and I made up my 
mind that I would master it in all of its varying details. Then 
when the opportunity came for me to go to Kansas City and 
start a similar business of my own, I knew pretty much every- 
thing there was to be known about feeding and housing hundreds 
and thousands of men. It isn’t such a very great trick, after all. 
All you’ve got to do is to see that the hard-working laborers get 
three substantial meals every day, on scheduled time, so their 
eating will not interfere with their work, and that they get this 
trio of meals, no matter at what point they happen to be work- 
ing, or how far from the base supplies. 

“The railroad laborer is a hobo—he calls himself that, so I am 
not making any slurring remarks about him and his social stand- 
ing. As a rule he is a down and outer, who has failed at every- 
thing else, a man that is contented with employment that will 
give him his three daily meals and shelter at night. 

“We feed the laborer generously. There never is a rule against 
a second helping. There are always one or more meats at each 
of the three meals. I do not think any class of workers in the 
world is provided with a better breakfast than we serve our men. 
Every morning they get hot bread, cereals, eggs, fruits in season, 
a meat or a hash, coffee or tea—and always hot cakes—pan-cakes, 
griddle-cakes, buckwheat-cakes—with slathers of butter and 
syrup! This sort of a meal is not the exception; it is the regu- 
lation menu for the first meal of the day! 

“The railroad laborer has the hardest possible work to per- 
form; consequently he must be given the very best sort of food 
to enable him best to perform that work. So, when he comes to 
the freight dining-car at high noon, he sits down to the big meal 
of the day, dinner by name, and dinner all the way through. He 
is served with one or two kinds of meats, soup, potatoes,—by 
the way, the men are supplied with potatoes three times a day,— 
fresh vegetables, coffee, tea, pie and cake! 

“Then, when the day’s work is a thing of the past and Mr. 
Laborer comes to his supper, there are placed before him hot or 
cold meats, some vegetables besides the inevitable ‘spuds,’ cake 
and frequently pie for a second time that day, and coffee and tea. 

“There are many griefs connected with our work. I never know 
when I come down to my office, in the morning, when I shall get 
a telegram from a far-distant camp telling me that the cook has 
jumped his job, that something must be done quickly, because 
the men are getting hungrier every moment. What do I do? 
Why, simply rush another cook to the camp on the first train and 
wire my clerk out there to get along the best way he can until 
the new cook arrives. There always is some man in an outfit 
who knows something about cooking, and we never yet have been 
tied up completely, so that we could not take care of our con- 
tract. The workmen know of our difficulties and are always 
willing and ready to put up with a few inconveniences until we 
get things to running properly again. 

“What do the laborers seem to want most? I should say, if 
they have any one fondness above another, it is for sweets; they 
like the sweetened desserts, the pies, the cakes, the puddings. 
They’re ‘bears’ for cakes and pies, and when they get these del- 
icacies, they prove to be ‘whales’ for work—hard, hard back- 
breaking, nerve-racking, palm-blistering work!” 
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VERYONE admits that one of the most essential elements 
needed in that delectable concoction called success is readi- 
ness to grasp an opportunity when it presents itself. Perhaps 
the reason only a small percentage of individuals even get their 
fingers on the mixing-bowl is because they believe all the ingre- 
dients of a certain success have been set forth in the standard 
receipt that some one else has already mixed up; they feel there 
is no use to try to add anything more. But Miss Geraldine Hud- 
dleston, the Indiana Tie Girl, as she is known all over the State, 
was one of the alert small percentage; as a consequence, she is 
chief mixer of her own bowl. 

It was when wash ties sold at five for one dollar that Miss 
Huddleston went to Indianapolis from the little town of Pitts- 
boro, Ind., to work in a mail-order house. The firm manufactured 
neckties and marketed them by direct mail. Many times letters 
came from prospective customers asking for certain kinds of ties 
specified as “just so long and just so wide.” Replies of the firm 
to these letters usually took a stereotyped form to the effect that 
they were sorry, but no ties like the ones described were carried 
in stock. The orders turned down were so numerous that they 
made a decided impression on the nineteen-year-old girl. When 
she went home one day, she told her mother that she believed 
there was a pretty good opportunity to build up a little business 
out of the not-wanted orders, if they would make the ties to 
specifications. 

Mother Huddleston fell in line with enthusiasm. A stock was 
purchased, consisting of twelve remnants of wash poplin. The 
girl had learned the art of tving bows at the factory, and it was 
not long before customers for ties not depicted in the catalogue 
were supplied with nifty little bows which proved to be exactly 
what was wanted. Next four-in-hands were tried and proved like- 
wise satisfactory to the purchaser. 

It so happened also that Miss Huddleston had an inborn pen- 
chant for selling. Looking back on her childhood, she can hardly 
remember when she didn’t try to sell something for pennies. She 
would not have been satisfied to sit down and write “Dear Sir” 
on a piece of white paper to an unknown man, when she could 
go out to meet Mr. Smith face to face, show him her ties and 
lead him to arrive at the idea that they were the very kind of 
ties that he had always been looking for. So with three sample 
wash ties tucked into a large-sized envelope as a sample case, 
Miss Huddleston started ‘“‘on the road.” 

Towns of not over five thousand inhabitants were selected; 
she called on small merchants and on individuals, and the first 
year took orders in one hundred and twenty-five towns. Because 
of long practice in the art the little bows took on a certain dash 
and class that distinguished them from factory ties, and because 
of much experience in salesmanship, the young traveling woman 
soon grew proficient in securing orders. For four years she trav- 
eled the little towns, then felt so much confidence in her line 
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and in her ability to make good in a larger way that she began 
to work her home town. She was so well received that she spent 
the entire efforts of her fifth year in Indianapolis. 

She opened an office in the downtown district, where she spends 
her mornings taking care of correspondence and details, and in 
the afternoons calls on her trade. Her visiting list now com- 
prises one hundred and sixty individuals; she knows them each 
by name and always makes a practice of calling them by their 
names when she meets them; she declares they are the finest 
punch of customers a girl ever had the pleasure of calling on. 

Long since, the business outgrew the home factory. The words, 
“not in stock” are not in her vocabulary. When a customer even 
hints that he would like to get a certain article, her reply is: “I 
will get it for you.” In this way she has taken up various lines 
of hosiery, garters, handkerchiefs, collars and shirts, “and every- 
thing,” as her card states. She buys most of her merchandise 
now from the large New York and Chicago houses. But a num- 
ber of first customers still demand the original Huddleston tie, 
and with mother Huddleston’s help, the order is always filled. 

Her trade name—the Indiana Tie Girl—just grew. Her cus- 
tomers were all in Hoosier territory, so she adopted it. 

Miss Huddleston is every inch an Emma McChesney,—keen, 
alert, hustling; she is out for the business, looks it—and gets it. 
She has so much of an “I’m on my way” air that one can’t re- 
sist the temptation to ask her where she is going. She pauses a 
moment with her neat leather sample-case firmly grasped in her 
left hand, ready to swing on to the next place, and replies directly, 
as one would expect her to: 

“I have my eve on a haberdashery—all my own. It is to be 
an exclusive men’s shop. I would have pretty nearly had it by 
now, but the war and lack of goods has affected me, of course, 
just as it has everyone else, and I’ve had to put it off a few 
years. But I’ve always got it in view. Who was it—Emerson, 
I guess—who says that the way to get there is to live just one 
day at a time, but without losing sight of the goal or the ideal? 
I’m traveling!” 





“THE CAREER OF 


A remarkable narrative of a woman’s business experience — “The Carreer of Edna 
Sheldon,” by Helen Ferris — will begin in an early issue of THE GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE. You will find it one of the most illuminating biographies imaginable. 
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Port o’ Dreams 


By JEANNE 


JUDSON 


Illustrated by RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


AURA GRAY had come to Porto Rico in strange fashion 

when the Hudson River barge of which her father had been 
captain drifted out to sea in a storm and was wrecked—with the 
result that she was picked up by a steamer bound for the West 
Indies. Left a penniless orphan, she accepted the offer of the 
Reverend Mercer to become nurse-girl for his children in Porto 
Rico; but far better fortune came to her in the dubious guise of 
an attack of yellow fever: Don Luis del Valle, brother of the 
physician called, was so attracted by her that he adopted her. 

When the Doctor’s nephew Ramon returned from war-service, 
Laura found him much to her liking, though a marriage of con- 
venience had been arranged between him and Isabella, one of 
Laura’s friends. And when Laura discovered that Ramon was 
plotting with Lieutenant Perez for Porto Rican independence, she 
was much concerned for him—especially when the tactless 
speeches of some visiting Americans fanned the revolutionary 
fervor in Ramon and his friends. And now came a shock to 
Laura: Don Luis, whose affection had hitherto seemed purely 
paternal, proposed to her. She rejected him—with great grief 
for his disappointment. 

That night came greater shock—a note from Isabella saying 
she had eloped with an American naval officer and asking Laura 
to break the news to Ramon and her parents. Laura telephoned 
Ramon but found him not at home. So though it was late at night 
she set out alone for the home of his father, Dr. Del Valle. On 
the way she overheard a plot of revolutionists to blow up Casa 
Blanca while the visiting American Congressional party was 
present She found Dr. Del Valle and told him of Isabella’s 
letter. He escorted her back home. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE sun was high when Laura finally woke from her invol- 
untary slumber; it was indeed long past the regular break- 
fast-hour, and she surmised that Don Luis had left instructions 
that she was not to be disturbed. Her first thought on waking, 
like her last on going to sleep, was of Ramon. She went imme- 
diately to the telephone and called his house. It was Manuel 
who answered: 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Sefior Ramon had come home early in the morning. He had 
passed the night with a friend at the Union Club. He had tele- 
phoned the Sefiorita but had been told that she was sleeping and 
could not be disturbed. He was gone again now, on a motor- 
trip with some of the distinguished American visitors; he would 
return to be present at the reception at Casa Blanca that night. 

She dropped the receiver with a hopeless gesture. She was 
fighting something too big for her—something like the sea, the 
inexorable that received and rejected according to its whim, re- 
gardless of human needs. She did not chide herself for having 
slept; that also had been something beyond her control. Again 
the thought came to her that she must surrender and tell—it 
meant hundreds of lives as against one life, but that one life was 
the only one for which she cared. She wavered only an instant; 
she could not sacrifice Ramon, not if it were to save the whole 
world. 


ER maid had heard her moving about and came now to tell 

her that her bath was ready and to bring her breakfast. She 
hovered about with more than the usual deference and gentleness, 
as if Laura were ill. Mechanically Laura went about the usual 
things of life. With the breakfast-tray the maid gave her a note 
from Don Luis, a pitiful note asking her if she could forget and 
go on as they had been before. 

“Is Don Luis at home?” she asked. 

This, like bath and breakfast, was oniy another thing that 
must be done, even though she remained under the roof only one 
more day. 

“He is in the garden, senorita.” 

Very well, she would go down to him. It was so unfair that 
she should bring unhappiness to him, who had brought so much 
of joy and happiness to her. She had been unbelievably happy. 
From her window she could look out at the sea, smooth and blue 
now, like a huge sheet of French enamel, with the sky cupped 
like a Delft bowl over it. It was not real, all that—it was too 
perfect, too beautiful. This was a port of dreams, and she would 
wake soon—wake to the half-forgotten realities of gray mist and 
fog, of black factory smoke and hoarse whistles, all the crowd- 
ing struggle of New York harbor. Yet it was a beautiful dream, 
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and very sweet—well worth the dreaming, even though it ended 
in tears. She wondered if, when she woke, she would remember. 

HE found Don Luis in the rose-garden under the big lemon 

tree, its elusive yet cloying perfume mingled with the scent 
of the roses. He did not move to meet her, but waited silently, 
watching her approach. She had intended to come smiling, 
lightly, as if the occurrence of the night before were of no im- 
port. She would destroy its significance by talking of it. She 
would put him at his ease, restore at once the old footing. It 
had seemed a simple thing to do. Now as she moved toward 
him, she knew that this would be impossible. Under the white 
light of the tropic sun one could not pretend; under the gaze of 
his somber, pleading eyes one could not jest or make words. 
Here only the truth could live. Each lie of word or look would 
fall black and visible as a drop of ink in a crystal pool. She 
came very close without speaking. She was smiling a little now, 
a smile half compassion, all understanding, and held out her 
hand. He took it very gently. 

“You are not then angry?” 

“No; I am not angry.” 

“And you forgive me?” 

“T forgive you.” 

There was nothing more to say. He bent to clip an unruly 
branch from the rose-tree nearest him. 

“They have done very well, the roses, this year,” he said. ‘It 
is good that one has the roses, all the little things that need care. 
It takes one away a little from the struggle—” 

She knew he was referring to his labor troubles. 

“Have you any news?” she asked. 

“Nothing; the meeting will be this afternoon. 
my plan, all will be well; if not—” 

“They must accept—it is fair, more than fair. 
refuse? — 

“Then, my dear Laura, I myself do not know. Perhaps I will 
simply turn the business over to them and live happy ever after.” 

“But that would be quitting,” she protested. 

“Sometimes, my child, it is good to quit, as you say. But we 
will see; perhaps they will accept. When these Americans have 
gone, the labor adjuster will go with them, and alone I may be 
able to talk to my people.” 

For the moment the labor troubles of Don Luis seemed quite 
important to her. Yet they were really not important; only one 
thing was important. But one must take an interest—go on for 
this one last day as if everything were as usual. It was this 
thought that led to her next words. 

“Have you seen the mother and father of Isabella? Is 
there any further news?” 

Don Luis’ face broke into a smile, a real smile this time. 

“I have seen them, yes, though Senora Morefio is offi- 
cially prostrated and will see no one. Senor Morefo is not 
as heartbroken as one might wish. It seems that he too 
has caught the American influence and long ago looked the 
young man up, as they say. It seems that he is not poor— 
not at all poor. He was for wiring the runaways his for- 
giveness at once, but the Senora desires that he wait until 
their arrival in New York. She thinks that a little uncer- 
tainty will be good for Isabella.” 

“And Ramon?” 

It was a constant marvel to her that when she said his 
name all who heard did not know her secret. 

“Ramon? Ah, there is the one I do not perfectly un- 
derstand. He seems to be avoiding us all. Senora Morefio 
says that his pride and his affections are both so deeply 
hurt that he cannot bear to face them. He has not even 
talked with his father and mother, and Luisa and Julio 
know not what to think. Of course, Luisa is indignant 
that her son should be cast aside, and says that she will 
never speak to Isabella; but Julio is not so much con- 
cerned, except as he fears for the hurt to Ramon. Either 
Ramon cared very much more deeply than one would think, 
or else he did not care at all. One cannot know those 
things,” 

She did not see the questioning look that accompanied 
his words. 

“No; one cannot know,” she assented. 

“There are others in San Juan who will not be so sad. 
Already many sefioras with marriageable daughters have 
sent their condolences to Luisa.” 

The words woke no emotion of jealousy in Laura. Isa- 
bella’s elopement had never spelled hope for her. She was, 


If they accept 
But if they 
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for all their kindness, an outsider, an alien, and she no longer 
even dreamed of anything for herself. 

“You will bore yourself with the reception at Casa Blanca 
tonight?” Don Luis asked her. : 

“No; I am not going.” Yet even as she spoke, she knew that 
no — on earth could keep her away from Casa Blanca that 
night. 

“The wife of the General is very fond of you.” 

“T know, but I am not feeling well; I am tired.” 

“T am not careful enough of you, and Dofia Matilda is too old 
to see; you must go in at once. The sun is too hot. If you are 
more refreshed tonight, you will tell me. I must be there, and 
it will be less dull if you go with me.” 

“I will try,” she said, seizing at once the opportunity he gave 
her to go back into the house, where she could wait for the mes- 
_ which she still hoped might come from Ramon before night- 
all. 

The day was interminably long. Laura spent most of it in 
her own room or sitting on the balcony looking out at the placid 
sea, waiting for the message that did not come. Luncheon passed. 
Dofia Matilda talked to her of the duties of children toward their 
parents and guardians, and of the evils of disobedience, and of 
the sure punishment that would fall on the heads of willful girls 
like Isabella. To have married an American was sufficient pun- 
ishment in itself. American men were notoriously unfaithful, 
and to this American, Isabella was something new. As soon as 
the novelty wore off, one would see. She would be glad to re- 
turn to her own people if they would receive her. If not, per- 
haps in the arms of Mother Church she could end her days in 
penitence. Girls should not have free choice in love. They 
should take the husbands that God and their parents or guardians 
offered them. She said all this with some emphasis, and Laura 
for just a moment wondered if she was delivering something 
more than just a mere moral lesson. On thought she decided 
that she was not. Dona Matilda saw nothing but her beads and 
her prayer-book and a long vista of past grandeur that ended 
abruptly with the American régime. 

Meantime Don Luis del Valle had gone to meet the repre- 
sentatives of his striking workmen. He found the labor adjuster 
from Washington waiting for him in his office. He had seen 
the gentleman before and had told him the alleged reason for 
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the strike. It had been with some difficulty that he had ex- 

plained to him that the men were not asking for either more pay 

or shorter hours. 

“T hope we will be able to come to some agreement today,” he 
said in a soothing voice. 

Don Luis knew that he had made the same remark to the 
union leaders half an hour before. The labor adjuster was sin- 
cere in both remarks. He was, however, in his efforts to be quite 
just to the strikers, rather inclined to lean backward. Don Luis 
did not tell him that he had anything new to offer. His silence 
made the labor adjuster nervous. 

“The strike has been going on for over a month now—you 
have lost a great deal of money?” 

“Yes, and a great deal of business, which is far more impor- 
tant,” assented Don Luis. “Some of our cigars are already off 
the market, and by the time they can be put back, our rivals 
will have taken their place with other brands.” 

“It would seem,” suggested the adjuster, “that almost any con- 
cession would be better than letting such a condition continue. 
Five hundred additional employees would not increase the pay- 
roll to a disastrous extent.” 

To this Don Luis made no response. He had explained that 
he would not agree to take the men back. Half of them, he was 
convinced, had never been employed by him even during the war. 

The labor adjuster sighed wearily. He was finding Don Luis 
as stubborn as the strike leaders. : os 

“Perhaps if you offered them something else—” he said. “I 
have had a measure of experience in these matters, and I have 
seen any number of strikes settled by improving the living con- 
ditions of the workers. Land for small gardens, model cottages 
put up at the expense of the employer, have proved a sound 
investment in increasing the content and 
loyalty of the workers. Have you ever ( 
tried anything like that, Mr. Del Valle? 

It was the same story. With patient 
courtesy Don Luis tried to fy 
explain. His workers did not a AY 
want to have their housing , 
arrangements made for them. 
They would dislike it as 
much as they would dislike 
having him tell them what 
to wear. They were people 
who until a few years ago 
had lived, and still very well 
could live, on a few dollars 
a week. Now they were 

earning union wages, and 
they could afford to live de- 
cently if they chose. Cer- 
tainly living was cheaper 
here in Porto Rico than in 
the States, where cigar- 
makers were earning the 
same wages. It was in fact 
their very ability to live on 
little that enabled them to 
make such unreasonable de- 
mands. The small allowance 
that the families of the strik- 
ers received weekly from head- 
quarters in the United States 
was quite sufficient for their 
needs. 

“But that allowance will not 
continue forever,” said the labor 
adjuster, looking hopeful. 

“No; it is paid for sixteen 
weeks. They will not get it 
= ge oil 4g That way she would 
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time the business will be worth ‘\ h 1 
salvaging.” the narrow tunnel. 

He glanced at his watch, and 
at the same minute his secretary entered to announce the ar- 
rival of the union spokesman. It was from this man that the 
labor adjuster got his ideas of the workers. He was young, 
slender, alert, showing in his features that he was not more than 
half white; but he spoke excellent English and seemed to the 
labor adjuster to be more than usually intelligent. 
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Don Luis waited for him to speak first. He had given the 
labor adjuster no inkling of his new offer, and if the union spokes. 
man showed signs of surrender, he did not intend to make it. 

‘Well, have you any message for me to take back to the workers?” 

Still Don Luis did not speak. The slim young mulatto moved 
restlessly under his steady eyes. 

“Mr. Del Valle hoped that you would have some compromise 
to suggest,” said the labor adjuster. 

Instantly the union leader regained his confidence. His man- 
ner was more insolent than when he entered. 

“We are not looking for compromises,” he said. “I have been 
sent only to find out whether you will take back the five hundred 
workers—nothing else.” 

It was then that Don Luis del Valle pocketed his pride and 
made his offer. 

The labor adjuster smiled happily. This sounded like a solv. 
tion. Only it seemed strange that the union representative did 
not seem more pleased. If it would not have sounded so absurd 
one would have said that he was disappointed at any sign of yield. 
ing on the part of Don Luis. : 

“Will you accept that compromise? I want my answer now,” 
Don Luis finished. 

“We will give you your answer tonight at twelve o’clock.” 

“At twelve o'clock? Is the union arranging my office-hours as 
well as managing my business?” 

“We will come to your house with the answer, yes or no.” The 
union leader ignored the sarcasm. Then when Don Luis did not 
speak : 

“Whether we come or not, you will have your answer then.” 


CHAPTER XV 


INNER would be at half-past seven. When seven o'clock 

came, Laura had received no message. At nine o'clock a 
messenger would leave el Moro for Casa Blanca—a messenger 
as concealed and mysterious as the earthquake giant that some- 
times troubled the island, and as destructive. By going to the 
telephone outside her door and saying a few words, Laura could 
stop this messenger. She tried to measure in an impersonal way 
how many lives would be saved by her words, and how many 
people would be shot for them—whether in a purely humanitarian 
way more lives would be lost by her silence than by her speech, 
always supposing that Perez’ plan, uninterrupted, should 
prove successful. 

Then Laura remembered that if the messenger were 
not stopped, there would be double toll, for the people 
in Casa Blanca would be killed, and the revolutionists 
would also be shot. Don Luis himself had told her that 
revolution could end only that way. She wondered if, 
f inasmuch as the plan that would be carried out would 
| not be Ramon’s plan at all, he would not be exonerated: 
but she feared that he would be held guilty. How could 


{/// f///, one prove that he, the real leader, had no knowledge of 


//// the dynamite plot? Then she remembered that it would 
i not matter, for he would be killed with the others in Casa 
Blanca. It was a curious tangle, and thinking about it 
only made it all more bewildering. The time for thought 
had passed. The time for waiting was finished too. She 
no longer dared to try and get in touch with Ramon. It 
might be too late for even him to do anything. She knew 
what she would do; she had known it all along—since 
she learned about the signal; but she had not allowed a 
definite thought of it to form in her brain. Now she 
accepted the part she was to play without any thought 
as to its consequences to herself. 

She first sent down word that she had a headache and 
did not want any dinner; then she took from a closet 
the long cloak she had worn the night before. She looked 
slowly around the room, scarcely knowing whether she 
did it because she felt that she would never see it again, 
or because she was unconsciously looking for something that 
could be of assistance to her. Her eye fell on a stiletto with an 
ivory handle—a thing that had belonged to Ramon and to his 
father and his grandfather and to many more Del Valles too far 
back to be remembered. 

It was a beautiful, cruel weapon, and because she had admired 
it, Ramon had given it to her. She picked it up now and drew 
the four sided blade from the-scabbard. It glittered, not like 
metal, but like running water, as bright and keen, as vividly alive 
as if it had not far outlasted the age to which it properly be- 
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longed. She pressed the needle-like point against her palm. It 
was a very slight pressure, but a tiny red drop appeared where 
it had touched her skin. She regarded it seriously for a moment 
before she wiped it away with her handkerchief. Then she 
thrust the shining blade back in the scabbard and dropped it into 
the pocket of her cloak. In another room she found an electric 
torch which she put beside the stiletto. 

She must not be seen leaving the house, and it must not be 
found later that she had left her room. She locked her door 
on the inside. If anyone knocked, they would think that she 
was sleeping and would go away not wanting to disturb her. One 
window of her room looked out onto the inner court with the 
fountain and the palm trees. The other looked into the garden. 
It was this one to which she went. The family would be in the 
cining-room on the other side of the house now, and she would 
be unobserved. The window had the usual balcdn, but there was 
no convenient vine running up it. She would simply have to 
cling to the railing of the balcén and drop. It was rather a long 
drop, too, but there was grass below instead of the paved court 
provided by the other window, and she could risk it. 
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She materialized, apparently 
out of nothing, a slender 
figure draped in a mud- 
stained, torn dark cloak 
which made her white face 
and yellow hair seem more 
ghostly than it really was. 


/ 


Laura stepped out on the balcén. Her cloak was awkwardly 
voluminous. One foot went tentatively over the railing and 
lodged between two slender columns; the other foot followed, 
while her two hands clung to the railing, which suddenly seemed 
very frail. She dislodged one foot, then the other, clinging 
tightly with both hands. One hand slipped down to the floor 
of the balcén, then the other; and she was swinging, her feet six 
feet above the ground. She couldn’t climb back even if she 
wished, and so she dropped. 

A second later Laura rose unharmed and started off for el 
Moro. She would reach there by half-past eight at least, half 
an hour before the messenger was to start for Casa Blanca. The 
day was still bright, and she walked more by instinct than by de- 
sign away from the main thoroughfare. Her thoughts were 
turned inward, and if she passed anyone she knew, she was un- 
aware of it. She looked neither to right nor to left, but walked 
steadily forward, her hand in her pocket, clasping the ivory hilt 
of the old stiletto. 

When at last Laura arrived at the red-brown pile of el Moro, 
silent and lifeless in the late sunlight, she walked more slowly, 
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We will give you your answer tonight at twelve o'clock.” 


less like one bent upon a definite errand. The drooping guard 
at the entrance to the drawbridge did not mark her passage, 
and she felt a sense of relief as of some danger passed as 
she bent slightly forward, straining up the rising pathway that 
led around the old wall to the seaside and the niche that opened 
into the secret passage. 

It would have been easier if her work could have been cov- 
ered by darkness, but darkness came late, and here it was almost 
as light as noonday would have been in New York on an ordinary 
day. She knew, too, that while darkness would have been com- 
forting, it was much better to work in the light while she could 
see. The sun would drop suddenly, without twilight, almost with- 
out warning, and it would be some time before the moon would 
rise. Not that the rising of the moon would make any difference 
to her! She would be where neither moon nor stars nor cool 
sea-wind could penetrate. 

She thought of these things, and worked swiftly, breaking off 
wide pieces of the thin-worn rock with the dull metal scabbard 
of the stiletto. She had not thought of it in this connection when 
she brought it along, but when she found that the stone cut her 
hands, the stiletto had immediately suggested itself. She had 
not stopped to think of her good fortune in hearing no voices 
from the lookout above her. It had seemed to her that it must 
be so, that nothing now would interfere with her work. She 
would be at least twenty minutes ahead of the messenger—it 
would be time enough even if she were followed—and she might 
not be followed at all, for the moment anyone entered the pas- 
sage from the inside, they would see the opening she had made, 
and the dullest imagination would immediately leap to the prob- 
ability of discovery and plans forestalled. 





The hole was big enough now, but she hesitated a little befor 
entering. She did not know whether her feet would touch some. 
thing solid, or whether she would drop into a deep well simila 
to the one she had seen, into which prisoners had been dropped 
in the old days. There must be something to stand on, she 
thought, for the voices had been directly behind her. Her eVes 
however, could see nothing but a dense black void. She stepped 
inside timidly at first. Then when her feet touched the solid 
rock, she gained confidence. She was on one of a flight of Steps 
that led downward. 

Just once she looked out at sea and sky before she plunged 
down step by step over the worn stones, beaten down by the 
feet of the Spanish soldiers of three centuries before. The pas. 
sage was narrow, just wide enough to contain the stairs. Two 
men could not have walked abreast in it, and she steadied her. 
self by her outstretched hands pressed against the damp walls, 
There was a sudden turn—the air became more cellarlike and 
cold, and the little light that had reached her from the opening 
she had made was shut off. Four more steps down, and she was 
in a level tunnel. 

She walked steadily forward, her hands stretched in front of 
her. Sometimes she touched something slimy and terrible, only 
a snail perhaps, but a shudder of horror passed over 
her whole body. Sometimes she was certain that 
something brushed past her in the darkness, but 
she was not yet willing to use her flashlamp. 
Presently there was another flight of steps, also 
leading down. She slipped on one of them and 
fell. She was only bruised, but it emphasized the 
danger of going further in the darkness, and she 
took the flashlamp out of her pocket. The torch 
illumined only a little way in front of her, seem- 
ing to increase rather than diminish the darkness 
outside its small circle, but at least it enabled her 
to see where she was placing her feet. 

The tunnel never widened. Sometimes a cold 
wind brushed her cheek, proving that there was 
ventilation of a kind from some source, but no 
speck of light save that given out by the electric 
torch illumined the intense blackness. On and on 
the narrow passage wound, seldom going in a 
straight line for more than forty steps, broken by 
many short flights of stairs, sometimes leading up, 
sometimes down. She had no watch with her, and 
had lost track of time, but it seemed very long 
since she first dropped down into the black hole in 
the wall of el Moro. She began to fear that she 
might have taken the wrong way. The torch gave 
so little light, it was impossible to be sure that the 
tunnel was a single passage. For all she knew, it 
might be a labyrinth with many openings that she 
had passed, in what she thought was a direct course. 

She began to move more slowly, examining every foot of the 
wall to see that she passed nothing. She began, too, to watch 
the floor. She had no way of knowing that the end of the pas- 
sage under Casa Blanca would be marked by any special thing, 
and she might stumble over dynamite at any moment. The 
slowness of her progress had another danger: if, when the open- 
ing under the lookout tower was discovered, she should be fol- 
jowed, her pursuers, knowing the passage better than she, might 
overtake her before she reached Casa Blanca. Her whole being 
became one straining eagerness to be on time. 

Suddenly she came to a place where the passage seemed to 
come to a dead stop. Her heart stopped with it. She had gone 
the wrong way, and would have to retrace her steps. It meant a 
very dangerous loss of time, perhaps worse, for some one might 
have passed on beyond her while she was slowly pursuing her 
way into this cul de sac. She flashed the light slowly around 
her. It was not the end of the passage, after all. A part of the 
wall had caved in and left a low opening. 

Holding the light in front of her, Laura got down on her knees 
on the cold wet stones and went forward. She felt for a few 
moments as if the walls were closing in on her, crushing her; she 
could not breathe, and the electric torch revealed nothing but 
uneven masses of rock; then following the wall, she was conscious 
of a cool wind on her face, and wider space, and then—light. 
She stumbled to her feet and stood erect, throwing the light of 
her torch from side to side of a room cut out of the solid rock. 

Laura did not step forward now, for something war ed her that 
she was at the end of her journey. Slowly, inch by inch, she 
covered the floor of the cavern with her light, until it concen- 
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trated in a white circle on what she sought, a cylindrical con- 
tainer of thin metal from which a slender, long black fuse ex- 
tended. It was evidently of amateur construction, but it was 
large enough to do its work, regardless of any faults of making. 
Laura looked at it fascinated, but she did not touch it. Some 
place in this underground room there was an entrance to Casa 
Blanca, and she must find it—find it quickly. If she did not find 
it, she would be forced to travel back the way she had come, 
carrying this dangerous burden. That way she would almost 
certainly meet Perez’ messenger in the narrow tunnel, and, then 
it would be necessary for her to kill a man. 

Laura thought of this quite calmly, her hand seeking out the 
stiletto in her pocket to make sure she had not lost it. But this 
was not the course to be desired. It was to be considered only 
when she knew that she could take no other. She began to ex- 
amine the walls. The opening would not be obvious, she knew. 
She pressed her hand against the wall as she moved—there might 
be a loose stone. Finally she found it, not a concealed doorway, 
but an opening, quite large and entirely exposed. At the same 
moment she heard something moving behind her, crawling 
stealthily along the narrow passage as she had crawled a few 
moments before. With one swift movement she snatched up the 
explosive and disappeared in the doorway, pushing on through 
intense blackness, for she had instinctively turned off her light. 
Her hand touched wood—a door that yielded to her touch as if 
she had hit upon a secret spring in the darkness. 


HE Congressional party had seen the island, spent a whole 

week there, and knew it thoroughly. They had not, how- 
ever, as yet been inside Casa Blanca, and perhaps because it sug- 
gested a novelty, perhaps only because it was on the program 
and must be “done,” they arrived early. By ten o’clock they 
had all come, and the wife of the General, who with the wife of 
the Governor had been relieved of duty on the receiving line, was 
now moving about among the different groups of people, trying 
tc fulfill the duties of hostess. 

On first entering the room, one would have got the impression 
of great social gayety; here were beautiful women and handsome 
men, all most animated; but a few moments’ sojourn among them 
would have given a different impression—that of fifty or sixty well- 
dressed strangers, collected for some mysterious reason in the 
same room, who, like travelers on a railway-train or boat, would 
be polite to each other so long as the journey lasted, but no longer. 

Probably the wife of the General was the first to see it—at 
least, it was she who first stepped forward; but unquestionably 
they all saw within the space of a few seconds. Certainly the 
wife of the General was the only one who saw the opening and 
closing of the panel through which she came. To the others she 
materialized, apparently out of nothing, there between the two 
great round-arched windows—standing poised, trembling, as_ if 
she had just alighted, a slender figure draped in a mud-stained, 
torn dark cloak which made her white face with its aureole of 
yellow hair seem fairer, more ghostly than it really was, by con- 
trast. One arm was stretched out in front of her, and in her hand 
she held something dark. 

Even before the startled gasp had run the circle of the room, the 
wife of the General was beside her, and it was into her hands 
that Laura committed the improvised bomb; while the entire com- 
pany, recovering from the first shock of surprise, pressed around 
them. Only two people stood unmoving, too stunned for speech 
or action. Ramon and Don Luis del Valle silently questioned 
each other with their eyes from opposite corners of the room. 

The wife of the General beckoned Dr. Julio del Valle from the 
people pressing around her and with a half-understood phrase 
cleared a way through which she and Dr. Julio might lead the 
girl. who was now trembling violently with excitement or weari- 
ness. The wife of the Governor led her to her own room and let 
her sink into a chair before she spoke. She must be back with 
her guests in a very few minutes. She knew better than anyone 
else the meaning of what she had seen, knew it because she knew 
what she held in her hands; she had touched similar things before. 
But she must know ‘the details, the background and whether the 
danger was over. 

“This?” she asked. 

“Dynamite.” Laura’s voice came to her suddenly, When she 
had found herself in the brightly lighted room, surrounded by 
faces which multiplied themselves to hundreds, she had been con- 
scious of a great relief and a great weariness. She wanted to go 
to sleep. Now she was awake again—awake to the necessity for 
telling half the truth. 


“I came through the secret passage from el Morro. This was 


at this end, under you. It was a plot to blow up Casa Blanca 
and the American Congressmen. The man who planned it is 
Lieutenant Perez. Either he or his agent followed me—I was 
just in time.” ‘ 

It was enough for the wife of the Governor. 

“You take care of her,” she said to Dr. Julio. 
back.” 

There was no use to lie to the people out there. Like Laura, 
the wife of the Governor knew that she must tell half the truth. 
She must tell something. When a pale, disheveled specter of a 
young woman makes a sudden appearance from nowhere in one’s 
drawing-room, especially when the young woman is holding a bomb 
in her right hand, one cannot pass the thing off as a casual 
happening of no importance. It would not be necessary to tell 
the whole truth. In fact, the wife of the General knew that she 
did not herself know the whole truth. She did not want to know 
it. That the bomb had been placed by an officer under her 
husband’s command did not signify that it was the result of 
mutiny in the army. The wife of the General knew that it was 
not—that it was the result of some political plan of which she 
would probably never know the details. 

They were waiting for her, all huddled together and all talking, 
unceremoniously, sympathetically, as the passengers in a train 
would probably talk when drawn together by a wreck that had 
jarred and frightened but had not harmed them. Her swift, bright 
eyes roved over them, searching their faces. Here might easily 
be the man who had been behind Lieutenant Perez, as eager, as 
curious, as indignant as the others, but no face revealed itself. 

“Tt was Miss Gray,” she explained, “the American ward of 
Sefior Luis del Valle. She overheard some men talking this after- 
noon, she wasn’t able to see them—just overheard, and suspected 
that there was a plot to blow up Casa Blanca. She thought there 
wasn’t time to get help, and she went after the thing herself— 
found the bomb in one of the old passages under us.” 

Several people shifted nervously and looked down at the floor. 

“Oh, there’s no danger now; there were only two men in it, 
anarchists or perhaps some one from the strikers—we’ll know 
soon. She said one of them followed her so they know that 
they’ve lost their game. No, we can’t get any more details for 
a while. Miss Gray has fainted; Dr. Del Valle says no one must 
try to talk to her for a long time. He has telephoned the chief 
of police—they’ll have the man in no time.” 

It was indeed less than twenty minutes before the wife of the 
General went to the telephone and came back to assure her guests 
that two suspects had been arrested, caught as they were slipping 
out of the gardens of Casa Blanca. How she found time even 
while she was talking to them to acquaint the General with the 
brief facts and the name of Lieutenant Perez, only the wife of 
the General could have told. But she did tell him, and no one 
noticed when he disappeared. At el Morro he found everything 
as usual, the guards were on duty, the correct number of men 
quietly sleeping in their barracks; but Lieutenant Perez had dis- 
appeared. He was put down as absent without leave, though 
except for the regulations he might just as well have been posted 
as a deserter at once—which was done ten days later. 


“I must go 


‘OME of the company felt that Miss Gray ought to be made 

to talk, no matter how tired she might be. They wanted 
more details. After the news from police headquarters they felt 
quite safe—the Porto Rican police officers were such splendid 
looking men, as handsome as musical comedy soldiers; and they 
were rather enjoying the situation. One vivacious American girl 
said that the party had been “a frost” until they served the bombs, 
and after that it was a great success, the only real thrill she’d ex- 
perienced on the island. 

Only the Governor and his wife did not particularly enjoy the 
situation. The Governor was a peaceful man. Such things made 
him nervous. He didn’t like them, especially when they happened 
at such an inopportune time. It was most unfortunate—the 
Congressmen might go back with the idea that bomb-plots were 
common on the island under his management. It was perhaps 
because of this that the Governor and his lady departed early, 
setting an example that was reluctantly followed by those others 
who would fain have lingered in the hope of talking to the girl 
who had discovered the bomb. 

Behind them remained Dr. Del Valle, Don Luis, Ramon, the 
wife of the General and the General, who had returned, as he 
had gone, unobserved, from his fruitless quest. 

(The conclusion of Jeanne Judson’s remarkable novel will 
appear in the next, the September issue of The Green Book Maga- 
zine.) 














Does Your Vacation Belong 


Are you one of the many women who sacrifice 


their vacations to their families? 
word on a subject of very present interest. 


By ETHEL 


O your vacations belong to you? Or do you lose the vacation 
you need through some sentimental excuse, the birth of 
which you blame unreasonably on your family? 

Many women do this, and in the course of my experience work- 
ing with women it has been confirmed repeatedly. Very recently 


I was leaving my office about five-thirty, after a long interview et 


with an author, and passing out of the large editorial room I 
noticed Miss Carson with her head 
between her hands. 

“Are you ill?” I asked. 

“No indeed,” she said dole- 
fully, looking up as if  she’d 
been through torture. “No indeed; 
but I’m trying to invent some rea- 
son that will sound plausible to 
my folks for not wanting to spend 
my vacation this summer with 
them in Troy, and to go to the 
woods instead. You see, except 
for seeing them when they were 
in New York this winter, I have 
not been with them at all since 
last summer; and as I have always 
spent my summer vacations at home 
I really don’t know how to frame 
my decision. And really, not to 
cast any slurs on my perfectly good 
family, my vacations have been 
nothing but strains, real honest- 
to-goodness strains—meeting folks 
who have always bored me, going 
to parties which drive me to 
drink, seeing no new person 
very entrancing or stimulating, 
or at all interested in me. In 
fact, everyone at home thinks 
me ‘advanced’ or something 
equally dangerous.” 

“Ridiculous!” said I. “Get 
down to brass tacks and just 
hand in your ultimatum: ‘I am 
going to spend my vacation in the woods this summer.’ And 
stick to it. Know you are right; then go ahead. It wasn’t long 
ago that a woman,” I continued, “were she to teach outside her 
own home town, was déclassée. Then woman teachers became 
too many, and the town sickened on home talent, and she taught 
in towns outside, towns that didn’t know her or her cotton-wool 
family traditions. Teachers then got to be drugs on the market, 
and it was necessary for women to take up office-work at home 
and abroad, and now women can even be editors like you and me, 
or any other old thing, without loss of prestige. We had to be 
brave to grasp these conditions, too. But we women are all still 
afraid to assert ourselves like our brothers or fathers and take the 
camping trip or what not, for pure unalloyed recreating fun! Our 
vacations never seem to be our own, and it’s simply because we 
are afraid to take them bravely.” 

“T was thinking,” she said, “about being a camp counselor or 
attending a summer school, but I don’t feel like counseling any- 
one, or I’d go home and counsel there, and I don’t want to study, 
either. Either way of vacationing would make my family feel 
that I was leaving them for a better reason than if I left for mere 
amusement; yet I feel that this year I need amusement and 
nothing else.” 

“I should say you do need it, and I hope before you go home 
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this night that I may show you the evil in doing good and the 
good in doing evil! 

“If you did spend your vacation home this summer and the 

. conditions were ideal, you'd hate it: 
a tay you’d be unpleasant to your folks: 
/ you'd despise the canning talk and the 
‘whistful’ discussions, the town gossip. 
1 } And where would your stimulus come 
for the coming winter’s work? You're 
tired now; what would you be after a 
homemade _ vacation? Don't you 
remember Miss Smith when she came 
back from her vacation last year, 
spent with her people in Lansing? 
Remember what she said when she 
turned up here in September? Her 
answer to my, ‘Well, did you have a 
great holiday?’ and her reply: ‘I 
worked harder than I ever did in my 
life, met everyone I hated, was wait- 
ress when Bridget was out and she 
was never in, and I did everything for 
everyone but myself. I’m all in and I 
guess I'll have to go off again without 
pay.’ Now look at her—pepless be- 
cause she didn’t take an extra week 
and I don’t believe she'll get thru un- 
til her vacation this year unless God is 
unusually beneficent.” 

“You are perfectly right, but I 
can’t help anticipating my _ dear 
mother’s disappointment and knowing 
that she will feel that I’m unfilial. 
She has been counting on seeing me; 
fixing over my clothes, showing off 
her illustrious daughter to her friends 

and all the rest of the sweet maternal comedy.” 

“But just answer these questions,” I begged. “Do your brothers 
sit home vacations; do they submit to dress rehearsals in your 
maternal drama; do they dare to spend their precious vacation 
days indoors; and don’t they go on their trips and tours so that 
they will be some use for their jobs in the winter, without feeling 
themselves to be miserable sinners? And do people brand them as 
traitors or family haters? 

“You know the year that Maud Spencer came back from visit- 
ing her six beloved sisters? How she had looked forward to 
seeing them and had talked about it so longingly beforehand? 
You remember how fagged she was and worn out when she came 
back? How every one of them had been nervous and piled high 
with petty problems into which she was initiated, drowned and 
absorbed. And you will admit the difference in her work the 
next fall when she had been up in Maine for her vacation. Wont 
you?” 
~ “Of course, I will,” she continued, “but I am still haunted and 
bound by my inborn sentiment that I owe my summers to my 
mother.” 

This is the attitude women as a rule take against furnishing 
themselves with the proper material for their own health and 
good business. 

Ennui is the thief of a winter’s work. Recreation is the great 
way of manufacturing pep. A woman to succeed must keep her 
pep and she cannot afford to have her vacations vandalised. 

The problem is very real. The finer the woman involved, the 
more love for her family she has, the harder the problem. Her 
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struggle then is between her love for her family and her duty to 
herself, always a clash that is prone to make the conscientious 
woman feel selfish; and this feeling of selfishness, fake or other- 
wise, is the rock upon which the vacation bark is smashed. 

No young woman wants to break up her relations with her 
family. She knows it is the dearest and most valuable con- 
nection she has. To this end, many a professional woman who 
has worked this thing out, often has a mother visit her in the 
town in which she is working in order that her mother may meet 
her friends and know about her life away from the family. The 
mothers of most of the women I know have always enjoyed the 
frilly times on these jaunts and make with their daughters a new 
connection which is always enjoyable. Sometime a mother can 
be probed from home to join her daughter in the country long 
enough to visit and not long enough for either to feel responsible, 
or for the mother to be bored and fretted by her distant cares. 

Mothers to whom I have spoken on this subject and who have 
thought about it, have liked to do this sort of visiting and have 
urged this procedure upon their girls. Mothers for the most 
part are often thought to be more bound to tradition than they 
actually are. They are usually open to as much change as the 
children want and are afraid to suggest. Children take notice! 

On the other hand, many a mother has asked, “Why don’t you 
bring a friend home with you, instead of going somewhere where 
it will cost so much more?” But for the most part this injection 
of a perfect stranger into the home atmosphere for some weeks 
has generally pretty tragic results. It is usually a colossal mis- 
take. The mother gets jealous (quite unconsciously) of the 
visitor, who may or may not be the type to whom she could ever 
draw close. If the friend is wise, her time is spent in eliminating 
herself unobstrusively, if she is unwise she will butt in uncomfort- 
ably, and it is likely that whatever she does is open to miscon- 
struction to those who do not know her. 

This state of affairs reacts on the daughter of the house, the 
mother does not get the enjoyment she anticipated, and the whole 
thing becomes one big mess. It’s bad business and ought to be 
avoided. 

The very fact that the business woman does not want to lose 
all connection with her home raises this problem of vacations. If 
she didn’t love her home there would be no alternatives from 
which to choose. 

All the great family days and those based on tradition, birth- 
days, Christmas, if the distance permits, can often tie the girl 
to her home by visits at these times but the summer 
vacation is given by the employer and this must not be forgotten. 
The other holidays are the world’s, the state’s and her family’s. 

And this is the argument that brought my friend to this de- 
cision: 

The vacation is given to the employee by the employer not as a 


light gift but as a means to make her more fit 
for the winter’s work. It is given to rest her 
and to stimulate her. It is a rite and a right to 
have one’s vacation spent in the ae 
most efficacious way. Business 
women, take notice, and use what 
is given you to your advancement 
and to the employer’s! 





Fa 


" I’m trying to invent 
some reason that will 
sound plausible to my 
folks for not wanting 
to spend my vacation with them.” 


A young girl spent her last vacation with her mother in a city 
of New York state, in a small house on the street car line. She 
had no rest. The days were spent in family smallnesses. She 
had no stimulation except the affection of the mother to whom 
her city doings seemed strange, because she did not and could 
never understand the background woven in the big city. Most 
of the time was spent with old relatives talking over the past with 
no time out-of-doors. She came back nicely clothed in body 
but poorly garmented in spirit. She broke down and now is 
trying to plan to get away to the woods this summer. 

But, and this is a big but: if your home vacations do stimulate 
and refresh you, by all means go home. It is right for you to 
do so above all else. 








Ot: there be some who call me poor, 
Nor dream what store of gold is mine, 
The sifted sunshine out o’ door, 


The twinkling daffodils ashine, 
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Woop 


The buttercups like lamps aglow, 
The minted gleam of sunset skies, 
Autumn's bright leaves, and flying low, 
The gold of wandering butterflies. 
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MARKEY 


R. GRUBB sank into his creaky 
morris-chair, and finding a match in 
one of the pockets of his brownish waistcoat. \ 
proceeded to light it and apply it to the bowl 
of an enormous briar pipe. And as he puffed 
great clouds of smoke about his face, he slid deeper \ 
into his chair, crossed one long, lank leg over the 
other and gazed absently out the window. } 

He was not a beautiful man. His hair was too i 
long, and like poor Cassius, he had a lean and hungry look. \ | 
His sad, gray eyes were a bit too close-set under bushy, | 
beetling brows, his nose much too long, and inclined to 
rubescence, his mouth crooked. An orange Windsor tie flamed 
at the base of his long neck, and the brown suit that wrinkled 
upon his gaunt frame was a relic that had survived from 
other days. 

On this particular September afternoon, as he sat gazing l 
idly out the window, footsteps sounded on the stairway below 
—ascending footsteps. Mr. Grubb rose hastily, on his face 
an expression akin to alarm, and slipping his pipe into a 
pocket of his norfolk jacket, he glided behind a tall, battered 
“wardrobe,” which leaned like the Tower of Pisa, at the foot of 
his narrow iron bed. The ominous footsteps came closer, sound- 
ing very much like the shuffling tread of his landlady, Mrs. Tally 
herself, and it was fortunate that the wardrobe was there, for 
Mr. Grubb had-no desire to interview the lady—a state of mind, 
doubtless conceived from frequent allusions on her part to a little 
matter of some five weeks’ room-rent. 

Mr. Grubb glanced hastily around the room, noting with some 
measure of uneasiness that the remains of a recent luncheon lay 
brazenly atop a battered trunk beneath the window sill, and also 
that the wash-bowl on the antique “commode” contained an island 
of blue underwear in a round little sea of suds. He felt that the 
general untidiness of the chamber would not please Mrs. Tally, 
and he wished that he had at least picked up the scattered sheets 
of manuscripts that lay all about the room in such disorderly 
array. 

But the footsteps ceased outside his door, and the expected brisk 
knock upon the panelling did not come. Instead came a fragment 
of song in a nasal soprano: 


“Min-nie, won’ cha shim-my fer me-e-e, 
Min-nie, ta-da-ta-da-ta-da-a-a..... # 


It was only Dorina, the slatternly maid-of-all-work, distributing 
the afternoon mail. Mr. Grubb sighed with relief, and his long 
nose peered around the corner of his hiding-place. The door was 
being opened a few inches and an unseen hand was projecting 
into the room a thick, flat package, which fell to the floor with 
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a substantial thump. Then the door closed, and the 
footsteps shuffled off down the hall. 

pe Mr. Grubb gazed down upon the thick, flat package 

with sad eyes, for well he knew what it contained. With 

a prodigious sigh he advanced to where it lay, stooped 

listlessly, picked it up and creaked down into his morris- 
chair again. A large pair of shears lay at his feet, amid a crazy 
carpeting of wind-blown papers, but scorning them, he fumbled 
at the cord with his fingers, and at length the wrapping-paper 
fell aside. The thick, flat package was a ream of foolscap, on 
the first page of which was neatly typed: “Lapy Lavra’s 
Lover, A Novel, by Marmaduke Grubb.” 

Appended to this first page by a metal clip was a small 
square of pink paper, which bore a printed legend. But the 
author’s eyes dwelt not on this square of pink paper, for he 

knew at a glance that it was only another rejection slip. His 
novel was being returned to him for the twenty-third time. Sigh- 
ing deeply, the author fell to staring out the window again—over 
the drab, uneven roof-tops that stretched endlessly away to a 
smoky horizon. 

The reappearance of “Lady Laura’s Lover” meant that every 
publishing firm in the great city of New York had bilked him! 
It meant more than that—Mr. Grubb stirred angrily in his chair, 
and recrossed his long legs—it meant that editors were fear- 
fully lacking in appreciation of the artistic—and so forth. 

Mr. Grubb had struggled with and at authorship for many, 
many years, and all because, at eighteen, he had had a story of his 
writing accepted by The Farmers’ Home Magazine, a journal 
published in darkest Michigan. This one event had shaped the 
entire course of his existence, and instead of following, as he 
should have, in the itinerant footsteps. of his father, J. Newton 
Grubb—who “traveled” for the Kitchen Pearl Stove Company of 
Mazoo—young Marmaduke decided upon a life of letters. 

As a small boy it had been his wont to scribble stories; in 
high-school he had kept up this scribbling; later on, in the em- 
ploy of a county newspaper, he had scribbied for pay, working 
assiduously meanwhile at a correspondence course in short story 
writing, and now, at the age of forty, he was still scribbling. A 
year after he completed the correspondence-school course in the 
“art of the short story,” The Farmer’s Home Magazine bought 
another of his stories. And three months later the same editor 
accepted still another. 

Outside the plain little white house where the Grubbs lived, 
Pegasus neighed invitingly, and pawed the ground, and in the end 
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Marmaduke’s Aunt Polly Wattles appeared in the guise of fairy 
godmother, offering to finance his venture in the literary world. 
Aunt Polly was a widow, and the sole proprietor of a thriving 
butter-and-egg farm near Mazoo. She felt that it would be no 
mean triumph to have a famous author in the family, and so long 
as the boy applied himself to his “art,” as he persisted in calling 
it, she was willing to furnish him a monthly allowance of forty 
dollars—until, of course, he should be well launched on his career. 
So Marmaduke Grubb took himself off to New York, where. as 
Aunt Polly said, he should have a real opportunity to see life 
and write about it. 

Years had passed, and the forty-dollar check was still arriving 
with angelic regularity on the first of each month. For in the 
world of letters, Marmaduke Grubb had not been a huge success. 

Certain it was that he had neither an indigenous nor an acquired 
fitness for his profession—only a pathetic persistence. He was 
what has been called a “pantechnicon of slovenly knowledge,” for 
indeed, there was nothing of the novelist in his make-up, nor yet 
of the short story writer, nor even of the journalist. Had he 
been enough of a journalist to write what he saw about him, 
things might have been different. But his mind was fecund of 
factitious adventures in other lands, and characteristic settings 
for his stories were India, Russia, Paris, London (particularly 
London!) though he had never visited any of these places. The 
only properties he needed were an atlas, a few Baedekers, some 
paper and a typewriter—give him these and he could conjure up 
any quantity of lurid literature to order! Most of his fiction 
concerned itself with the doings of London society. Innumer- 
able dukes and earls and marquises gamboled through his manu- 
scripts and here and there, with amazing frequency, popped up 
sinister Russian counts, bent on evil machinations and assisted 
by villainous dark-eyed ladies, invariably named Olga. 

Many writers, denied the early advantages of a university, have 
derived worlds of benefit from the reading of good books, but 
Mr. Grubb was unfortunately not a reader. He had dabbled in 
newspaperdom three or four times, but 
never for long at a time. He had once 
written a play though the play had 
long since been laid away in figurative 
the bottom of his bat- 
tered trunk. But in the main, his ef- 
forts had been toward the manufac- 
ture. in job lots, of short stories. His 
novel, however, was an_ exception. 
There was nothing short about “Lady 
Laura’s Lover.” It repre- 
sented many weary months 
of labor, and often, during 
its construction, his anti- 
quated typewriter had 
clacked late into the night 
—to the extreme 
discomfort of the 
impecunious Thes- 
pian who dwelt on 
the floor below. 

The novel itseif 
crawled drearily 
along through end- 
less, soporific pages. 

The scenes of twen- 
ty of its chapters 


»rose-leaves at 


were laid in Paris, 
nineteen in India, 
fifty-two in Eng- 


land, nine in Vien- 
na, and the remain- 
ing twenty-eight in 
other places of 
which the author 
knew very little. 

As has been men- 


tioned, the novel 
had been rejected 
twenty-three times, 


and even yet Mr. Grubb despaired 
not. That was the most amazing 
thing about him—he had not yet been 
disillusioned, but still clung to the 
evanescent hope that some day his 
“stuff” would be appreciated... .. 


decla red 


your book!” 





Mrs. Beulah Winkle sailed grandly into the breakfast-room of 
her Madison Avenue home, an ornate Japanese kimono flowing 
about her generous person, her henna-dyed hair tucked up into 
one of those frilly boudoir caps that some women look well in. 
She was pale, and there were violet circles under her‘eyes, and 
her lips had not been carmined for the day, nor her chins mas- 
saged. But after all, no one, save the butler and Mae Perkins, 
was going to see her. Mae, who was a dependent female rela- 
tive, and who was thin and spectacled and would, at her age, 
probably never be married, was already at the table, immersed 
in the society column of a morning paper. 

Cowley. the impressive butler, one of those funeral Anglo- 


“I have never,” 
Mrs. 
Winkle, read any- 
thing that did me 
so much good as 

























































American butlers—American by derivation, English by affecta- 
tion, seated Mrs. Winkle, who, after whisking a fresh napkin into 
her lap, downed a glass of ice water. 

“Morning, Beulah?” said Cousin Mae, with a prompt sallow 
smile. It was characteristic of her that all her statements ended 
with a rising inflection, like questions. 

“Good morning,” replied Mrs. Winkle, in a dull voice. 

“I see by the paper,” remarked Miss Perkins, whose duties 
in the house of the widow Winkle were those of a companion 
and general retainer, “where they’re going to get after the high 
cost of living?” 

“It’s about time,” said Mrs. Winkle, pressing two fat, ringed 
hands to her temples. “My! I feel all worn out this morning.” 

“What a shame, dearie? Didn’t sleep well?” 

“Sleep?”—impatiently—*I haven't slept well in a week!” 

“Isn't that a shame?” Then, after another glance at the paper, 
“TI wonder what they're going to do about this Mexican situa- 
tion?” 

“I don’t know nor care,” declared Mrs. Winkle, “I have enough 
troubles of my own! This not sleeping nights is beginning to 
get on my nerves.” 

“Isn't that a shame?” reiterated Mae, sympathetically. 

Mr. Albert Winkle, who had departed this li.e some seven years 
before, had been a prosperous wholesale grocer in Lost River, 
Michigan—a bald, corpulent little man, who wore alpaca suits in 
summer, tucked his napkin into the top of his waistcoat at meals, 
called his spouse, “Momma.” and succeeded in amassing a for- 

tune. 

His widow, 
after the con- 
ventional period 
of mourning, had 
moved to New 
York City, pur- 
chased an elab- 
orate home on 
Madison Ave- 
nue, acquired a 
retinue of serv- 
ants and a fleet 
of motor cars, 
and proceeded to 
become a New 
Yorker. She was 
an amiable 
woman, and kind 
to her relatives. 
She went to the 
opera because it 
was the thing to 
do, and to the 


Before Mrs. Winkle 
had ventured far 
into its pages she 
sensed a comfortable 
calm pervading her 
entire being. 
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movies because she enjoyed them. It is safe to posit that she 
had never visited the Metropolitan Museum, nor was she familiar 
with the interior of the New York Public Library. But she went 
to Asbury Park every summer, and enjoyed it! 

She was never at her best early in the day, and on this par- 
ticular morning Cowley and Mae Perkins were forced to suffer jn 
consequence. She had Cowley dancing in and out; the coffee did 
not suit her; the bacon was too well-done; and nothing on the 
table was warm—except the water! She remarked, pettishly. 
that Mae might suggest something for her insomnia. } 

“Have you seen Dr. Sibley?” suggested Mae, spooning her 
grape-fruit reflectively. 

“That creature!” exclaimed the widow Winkle with spirit: 
most certainly have, and the old fool didn’t do a thing for me 
The night after I saw him I didn’t sleep as well as before.” 

“If you exercised, dearie—” 

“Exercise! How can I exercise? If I walk there are a lot of 
cats in this neighborhood that would be sure to spread it around 
that I haven't a car! And I look like such a sight in a riding- 
habit !” 

Certain it was that the good lady was troubled. ... . 

Dr. Johnson, whom George Gissing calls “that rugged old mas- 
ter of common sense,” has said, “There is nothing more dread- 
ful to an author than neglect,” and Mr. Grubb felt the force of 
this aphorism most keenly, for not only was he troubled by 
editorial neglect, but also by the attendant absence of financial 
remuneration, which may be considered of equal importance or 
not, depending on the point of view. 

He crawled slowly from his bed this morning with an air of 
dejection, for he had not slept well, and the first object that 
greeted his vision was the much-rejected manuscript of “Lady 
Laura’s Lover,” lying where he had left it on the chair. ° 
decorative blue flowers on the wall-paper seemed unusually sad 
and cheerless, and the patch of sky beyond the little window 
was of a sombre gray. 

Mr. Grubb sat down on the edge of the bed and reflected. The 
outlook was bleak indeed. His novel, in which he had placed so 
much dependence for financial deliverance, had come back to him, 
and he had no short stories out. He had sold nothing for three 
months—not even to The Farmers’ Home Magazine, which had 
recently changed editors, and Aunt Polly’s check was still a week 
off. In a pocket of his waistcoat, hanging so forlornly over the 
back of the chair, nestled a lone twenty-five cent piece—the 
price of a single breakfast. And it was necessary for him to eat 
for a whole week! 

Had his credit been good with Mrs. Tally he might have par- 
taken thrice daily of the fare which was offered below stairs to 
many of the boarders, but since he was already in arrears {or 
five weeks’ room-rent, this solution was out of the question 
Even as he sat there a delectable and tantalizing odor of fresh 
coffee was wafted up to him from the dining-room. With a pro- 
found sigh he set about dressing. 

Twenty minutes later, his old brown felt hat on his head, and 
his bamboo stick and his gloves in hand he descended the stairs. 
With pusillanimous cunning he tiptoed down the lower hallway, 
hoping to gain the street before his landlady should be aware otf 
his exit; but just as his hand seized the knob of the front door, 
a step sounded behind him. 

“Mr. Grubb!” It was the sharp voice of Mrs. Tally. 

The author turned, and feigning delight at this chance meet- 
ing, doffed his shapeless hat. 

“Why, good morning, Mrs. Tally,” said he, with a Chester- 
fieldian bow; “I'm delighted to see you looking so well!” 

But that experienced dame 
was not to be deterred from her 
lethal purpose by any panoply 
of politeness. She advanced 
resolutely, brows knitted, eyes 
cold and hard. Mrs. Tally was 
a small woman, thin, _ flat- 
chested, and never known to 
smile, and as she halted direct- 
ly in front of her prey, the un- 
fortunate man was aware of a 
premonitory uneasiness in the 

region of his knees. But he stood his ground manfully and cour- 
ageously. 

“You're behind five weeks with your room money,” she began. 
with that singular subtlety so characteristic of ladies of her pro- 
fession. “And what I want to know right now is what you got 
to say on the subjic.” 
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“My dear Mrs, Tally,” declared the writer suavely, “there has 
been some delay—” 

“There certainly has,” she agreed coldly, “five weeks delay!” 

“T was about to remark,” continued Mr. Grubb, as if the whole 
subject were extremely distasteful to him; “I was about to re- 
mark that there has been some delay in the publication of my 
novel. ‘Lady Laura’s—’ ” 

“T've heard that before,” 
militantly. 

“But,” said the author, 
forcing a wan smile, “my 
troubles are about over, 
and the volume is soon 
to be published.” 

“Hm!” observed 
Tally skeptically. 

Mr. Grubb essayed the 
doorknob once more. 

“So the money will 
soon be in your hands,” 
be finished weakly. 

“If it isn’t,” said she, 
with an ominous, nigres- 
cent frown, “you're goin’ 
to find yourself in serious 
trouble. Mr. Grubb. I’m 
sick an’ tired of this—” 

But Mr. Grubb had 
bolted, and slammed the 
door. 

On the stone steps out- 
side he stumbled over the 
recumbent form of Jim, 
Mrs. Tally’s ne’er-do-well 
husband, who was enjoy- 
ing the pleasant sunshine 
and an after-breakfast 
cigar. 

“Well.” greeted Jim, 
with a cordial smile, ‘“‘old 
lady git after you again?” 

Jim was a tall, stooped. 
shambling man, _ loose- 
lipped and slightly bald. 
with pale blue, indolent 
eyes and a penchant for 
playing poker and serving 
on juries. He had never 
been known to work, and 
it was no secret among 
the lodgers that there was 
open friction between him 
and his stern spouse. Mr. 
Grubb was therefore very 


snapped Mrs. Tally, folding her arms 


Mrs. 





was the rejected novel; the new editor of The Farmers’ Home 
Magazine, who was not disposed to fancy his stories; Mrs. Tally’s 
threat—no wonder the poor man’s mind was fraught with trouble. 
He had already been wandering in the Park for many‘hours, chin 
lowered dejectedly on his flowing orange tie, eyes bent on the 
ground, bamboo stick trailing behind. 

It was five o’clock, and he was conscious of a growing hunger. 
His pockets were empty, since his breakfast of that morning had 
taken every cent he pos- 
sessed, and there was no 
possibility of exchanging 
his watch for money, be- 
cause he had already done 
so three weeks before. 
His plight was really des- 
perate. 

Five o'clock! It was 
time for him to be getting 
back to his lodgings, as 
he called that cheerless 
room, and with a sad 
face and a dejected mien, 
he retraced his steps 
toward Mrs. Tally’s. As 
he crossed the Avenue 
and turned down East 
Twenty-seventh Street, 
there was born to him on 
the breeze the warm 
fragrance of roasting beef, 
while from another side, 
the delectable scent of 
fresh-baked bread assailed 
his nostrils. He quickened 
his steps, only to become 
aware that he was ventur- 
ing into a region odorous 
of cooking dinners. An 
alluring little delicatessen 
lay in his path, and being 
familiar with its tempting 
array of windowed deli- 
cacies, he crossed to the 
other side of the street, 
very miserable, and hun- 
grier than he had ever 
been in his life. 

On the steps of the 
boarding-house __ reclined 
Mr. Jim Tally, basking in 
the last warm rays of the 
afternoon sun. 

“Letter for you inside,” 
he announced, as the 











fond of him. 

“I s’pose_ she’s © still 
houndin’ you about that 
room money,” went on 
Mr. Tally. 

“She did make some mention of it, I 
suthor, with admirable restraint. 

“Don’t you pay no tention to her.” advised Mr. Tally, canting 

dusty derby over one eye, and crossing his legs luxuriously. 
“This house is as much mine as hers, an’ she aint got a thing 
more to say about it than I have!” He paused and spat ac- 
curately into the street below. “If she bothers you any more 
about it. you le’ me know. We'll see who runs this joint, her 
or me, by golly. I want you to know that you can stay as 
iong as— 

The door behind them was flung open, and the stony face of the 
lady in question appeared. 

“Jim Tally, you come in here this minute! 
rugs you was going to beat for me?” 

Mr. Tally rose in haste, and tossed his cigar away, “All right, 
Nell,” he answered meekly. As for Mr. Grubb, he was already 
half a block down the street, moving briskly in the direction of 
2 neighboring lunch-room. 

At four o'clock that afternoon Mr. Grubb was wandering dis- 
consolately along the grassy border of a duck pond in Central 
Park. His thoughts were gloomy, indeed. He had eaten nothing 
since morning, and had no idea when he should eat again. There 
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2As a small boy it had been his wont to scribble stories; in high-school he had 
and now at the age of forty, he was still scribbling. 


author mounted the steps, 
“an’ it aint no returned 
manuscript, either!” 

“Ts it from—”’ (Mr. 
Grubb considered himself 
so much of a New Yorker that he disdained any connection with 
the prosaic Middle West). ‘Er—where is it from, Jim?” 

“I think,” said Mr. Tally, who made it a point to familiarize 
himself with all incoming mail, “I think it’s from some lawyers’ 
firm out in Michigan somewhere.” 

“Lawyers? Michigan? Mr. Grubb went inside hastily. From 
the oldfashioned mail-rack on the wall, a yellow envelope smiled 
at him. With a slight tremor of expectancy, he seized the en- 
velope. It bore in one corner the legend, “O’Brien & Levy, At- 
torneys at Law, Mazoo, Michigan,” and the author tore it open 
nervously. There was a strip of paper appended to the letter— 
a check! His eyes widened. he gasped, and sat down heavily on 
the bottom step of the stairs. The amount written on the check 
was—he stared hard at it, incredulously—a thousand dollars! 

Trembling violently, he turned to the contents of the letter. 
Messrs. O’Brien & Levy regretted to inform him of the death of 
his aunt, Mrs. Polly Wattles, and at the same time to announce 
that, by the terms of Mrs. Wattles’ will, he, Marmaduke Grubb, 
was to receive one thousand dollars in cash (check enclosed) and 
the butter-and-egg farm, located in Mazoo County, Michigan. 
Trusting to hear from him soon as to what disposition he desired 
to make of the farm, they begged to remain, etc., ete. 
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The man who, three minutes before, had been face-to-face with 
poverty and hunger, sat very still, scarcely able to believe the 
good fortune that had so suddenly descended upon him. He dis- 
missed with an ephemeral sigh the sad thought of Aunt Polly’s 
passing, and in his mind now clamored a dozen different thoughts 
——exultant thoughts. His novel should be published at last, if 
he had to stand the cost himself; Mrs. Tally should be paid in 
full; he could have a new suit—a dozen of them; his watch should 
be reclaimed; and he could eat—real food—plenty of it! 

He rose hastily and strode out to the sunny steps where Jim 
Tally lay sprawled in cigar smoke and lazy contentment. 

“Jim, old friend,” he said, in a voice that trembled happily, 
“congratulate me. By the death of an aunt,” (here a perfunctory 
sigh) “I have inherited a fortune!” 

Good-hearted Jim Tally sprang up and grasped his hand. 

“You don’t tell me,” he said several times. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grubb, “I’ve come into my own at last. Here,” 
exhibiting the thousand-dollar check, “is the first installment. 
The rest is to come later, and in addition, there is my aunt’s large 
estate in the West.” 

“Well, well,” grinned Jim Tally, “that’s fine—fine! 
what I call luck! I must go tell Nell.” 

“I daresay she'll be pleased,” said Mr. Grubb, with a smile. 

And pleased she was, indeed. Upon hearing the glad tidings 
she scurried up the three flights of stairs to the author’s room, 
bearing a whole armful of clean towels, where before she had 
begrudged him two a week. She bowed and scraped. She flut- 
tered about the chamber, picking up various articles of apparel 
and stray papers, that contributed to its disorder, asking several 
times if there were anything she could do to be of assistance, 
and ending up by insisting that in the future he take all his meals 
at her table downstairs. 

That evening Mr. Grubb descended to the dining-room fairly 
radiant with smiles, his orange Windsor tie replaced by a more 
dignified black one. Mr. Jim Tally had not been reluctant to 
spread the news of his friend’s good fortune, and in successive 
tellings the legacy had assumed vast proportions. 

The Misses Mibb, two elderly and austere spinsters who con- 
ducted a “select” day school for girls, were informed by young 
Opper, the broker’s clerk, who sat at their table, that Mr. Grubb 
had inherited nothing less than a coo! million. Young Opper’s 
custom of alluding frequently to cool millions was a heritage of 
the frenzied financial world, wherein he swam by day. 

As Mr. Grubb entered the large, red-papered dining room he 
was besieged on all sides by well-wishers, who slapped him on 
the back, wrung his hand and went back to their plates of thin 
soup, remarking on the luck that befell some people. Little Miss 
Frink, the pink-cheeked, red-haired stenographer, pressed his hand 
with no veiled meaning, and even the Misses Mibb, ordinarily 
very haughty, ogled him. Mr. J. B. Dudley, a bald, squat young 
man who was private secretary and reputed confidant of one of 
the very greatest financiers in Wall Street, and who had never 
been known to exhibit interest in anything outside the financial 
columns of the daily papers, shook his hand warmly. Even Mr. 
Zugg, the white-haired, tottering and impecunious old artist, who 
had so pathetically outlived his usefulness in the world of art, 
expressed himself as being delighted. 

What a jolly old world it was, after all! Mr. Grubb had never 
been so effervescent in his life, had never told so many amusing 
anecdotes, had never eaten so much—as Violet, the colored 
waitress was well able to testify. Ah, life was indeed sweet! 
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HE next morning he experienced the exquisite joy of opening 

a thousand dollar bank-account, and, upon leaving the 
bank, set forth in quest of a tailor who should create raiment 
suitable to his new station. Returning at noon, he paid Mrs. 
Tally in full and tipped Dorina and Violet handsomely. 

After luncheon he wrapped up the precious manuscript of 
“Lady Laura’s Lover,” and boarded the subway for those sordid 
regions down town where publishing firms abound. Old Zugg, the 
superannuated artist across the hall, had advised him that the 
cheapest publishers to see were Bunyan & Cervantes, and had 
scrawled their address on the back of a soiled envelope. 

Now, Bunyan & Cervantes had been one of the firms to reject 
the novel, and under ordinary circumstances, Mr. Grubb would 
never have approached them again on the subject. But this time 
he was bearding them in their den not as a lowly scrivener, vend- 
ing his wares, but as a man of means, who (so far as these vulgar 
dealers in printing knew) wrote for his own pleasure, perhaps. 
At any rate he was prepared to pay for an edition of “Lady 
Laura’s Lover” himself, and, affecting what he deemed a pros- 


perous mien, he entered the oldish brick building where 
Messrs. Bunyan & Cervantes held forth, and found himself 
in a busy office, where a smell of fresh printer’s ink permeated 
the air. 

After a lengthy interview with a pale, meticulous clerk, the 
bargain was concluded, but not until Mr. Grubb had learned that 
an edition of his novel was going to be far more expensive than 
he had dreamed: in fact it was going to put a dreadful crimp in 
his legacy, which was after all, only a thousand dollars. But at 
any rate, if he were forced to subsist on crackers and milk for 
the rest of his life, he should have the satisfaction of seeing his 
novel in print. So he departed with a copy of the indenture and 
the sobering knowledge that he was not so wealthy as when he 
had entered the building. 

After he had gone the pale, meticulous clerk turned to a bald, 
bulky accountant who sat perched upon a high stool, adding 
figures. 

“That bird,” said the clerk, “is going to pay to have his own 
novel printed—just so he can laugh at the publishers!” 

“Huh,” grunted the bald, bulky one, “he wont laugh half so 
hard as they will!” 


WO months rolled by, and Mrs. Winkle’s insomnia was no 
better. 

“You must see a doctor, dearie?” pleaded Cousin Mae Per- 
kins one autumnal dawn, as Mrs. Winkle restlessly paced the hall 
outside her sleeping-room. “You must do something for your- 
self?” : 

“The Lord knows I'd give a good deal to get cured,” said the 
widow, who, in the past sleepless weeks, had lost flesh as well 
as sleep. “I can’t close my eyes at night, and just about noon. 
when I begin to feel like I want to go out to lunch somewhere or 
play bridge, I get so sleepy I can’t stay awake. It'll be the 
death of me yet!” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said the angular Miss Perkins, sitting up 
in her bed, “that Wolf could help you.” 

* “Wolf?” echoed Mrs. Winkle, continuing to pace the floor. 

“Yes, he’s a specialist who just does wonders for people? Mrs. 
Hartless went to him, you remember, and Mrs. Harry Herbert?” 

“What kind of a specialist is he—outside of being expensive?” 
queried the widow. 

“He can do almost anything for a person?” offered Cousin Mae. 
“He can make you thin or fat—” 

“Humph!” scoffed Beulah, “I don’t think anybody can help 
me—I’ve tried six doctors.” 

“Ves, but you haven’t tried Frank Wolf?” 

Mrs. Winkle admitted that she had not. Like most women 
of her age she really enjoyed taking treatments of various sorts, 
and fancied the idea of having specialists fussing over her. Among 
the women of her little coterie, subjects of this nature were 
widely discussed at afternoon bridge sessions. So in the end 
she asked Cousin Mae for the man’s address. 

An hour or so after breakfast Cousin Mae was in her own room 
again, assisting Jennie, the anaemic Swedish maid, to make her 
bed. She enjoyed helping with this domestic work, for it gave 
her something to think about. Now, she would never in the 
world have thought of conversing with Cowley, for his pantry 
dignity frightened her, but Jennie was a sympathetic soul, and 
the two were in the habit of holding lengthy exchanges of con- 
fidence. 

“Ay don’ tank Mis’ Vinkle as vall,” Jennie was saying, as the 
two of them spread a white coverlet on the bed. 

“No,” replied the spectacled Mae, “she really isn’t well. I’m 
afraid this insomnia is beginning to tell on her?” 

Now, Jennie had no idea what insomnia was, but she had con- 
fidence in Miss Perkins. 

“Ay tank she get lawnsome an Naw Yawrk,” ventured Jennie. 

“Do vou know, I’ve been thinking the very same thing lately?” 
said Mae. “Of course, this is just between me and you, Jennie, 
but I think she misses her men friends? Back in Lost River, 
even after poor Al—that’s Mr. Winkle—passed away, she always 
had lots of men friends? She likes men, Beulah does; and 1 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if lonesomeness wasn’t part of her 
trouble?” 

“Ay tank so,” acquiesced Jennie, who was always ready to agree. 

One morning Mr. Grubb’s mail contained a brief note from 
Bunyan & Cervantes (his publishers, as he delighted to refer to 
them at Mrs. Tally’s), announcing that “Lady Laura’s Lover” 
was nearly ready, but that no mention had been made-as to the 
dedication of the volume. 

The author pondered over this weighty (Continued on page 108) 





































ho made 
sports clothes 
fashionable in America. 






| ee years ago the term “sports clothes” was a vague one. 
Today the phrase has passed into accepted English and 
stands for attire for out-of-door recreation. It was a woman 
who put the phrase into circulation. She stands for the array 
of brilliant colored sweaters, the chic, short tailored skirts, the 
scarfs, the leggings, the trim round hats, the well-built boots, that 
comprise the temporary wardrobe of the folk who go on an out- 
ing in the woods. 

Born to it? A girl who had spent her life in the woods and 
knew its requirements? In this instance you are a bad guesser. 
Anna Staiber was a child of the town. With the burning pave- 
ments of midsummer and the icy ones of winter she had painful 
intimacy. The cool depths of the woodland were the unknown 
land to her. The story of how Anna Staiber put sports clothes 
on the map of America, is one of a young saleswoman who “paid 
attention.” 

The woman who is now authority for sports clothes as man- 
ager of that department of Abercrombie and 7 
Fitch, the Fifth Avenue dealers in sports goods, 
handling a million dollars worth of business a 
year, was a saleswoman in a department that 
she thought she hated. It was a department 
that nobody else wanted. She was flung into it by 
a superintendent who was of a mind that some- 
one must sell those goods, and it might as well 
be she. She was one of the newest saleswomen 
and unworthy the consideration accorded the 
elder employees. But while she stood making 
faces at the stock and thinking herself a most 
mistreated young woman opportunity was hur- 
rving to her. 

It came to her in the guise of customers who 
were going to the Adirondacks for the autumn. 
“You enjoy the mountains?” she asked while try- 
ing on one of the hated riding habits. 

“It would be delightful if only we could get 
the right kind of clothes,” returned the customer. 
“But no one seems to make comfortable clothes 
for out-of-doors.” 

The words sank deep into the young sales- 
woman’s memory. They stimulated her active 
mind. They prompted her to ask, “What is the 
Matter with them?” 
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For fifteen years she kept her 
eyes open; and finally—she saw! 
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“Either they are too light or too heavy. They are cumber- 
some. They get into our way. We can’t walk or hunt or ride 
comfortably in them. If someone with taste and intelligence 
would only make a study of them and work out the right things! 
But it will never be done. We will not be able to enjoy tramps 
and fishing and hunting because we can’t get suitable clothes.” 

Anna Staiber listened to these plaints of the folk with lodges 
in Canada and the Adirondacks and cabins in the Rockies. They 
unanimously agreed. There were no suitable clothes for outings. 

When she had first been put in charge of the new department, 
Anna Staiber paid attention while the other saleswomen talked 
of the riding habit department. 

“It’s the worst job in the store. You just can't sell the things. 
Nobody wants ’em,” she heard. “We all hate the riding habits 
and have thrown down the job.” 

Anna Staiber thought she hated them too, but the superin- 
tendent had ordered her to take charge of the riding habits. Be- 
cause she did not want to go back to selling gloves, she accepted. 
She strengthened the department. She rode every week in the 
park that she might study correct costuming for equestrianism. 
And she thought of right garmenting for visits to the woods. 

Summoned to Franklin Simons to sell more of the once hated 
but now interesting riding habits, she still met women who re- 
pined because tailors did not make them comfortable out-of-door 
clothes. One of them mentioned some exceptional fishing tackle 
that her husband had bought and the store at which he had 
bought it. 

Anna Staiber obeyed an urge and journeyed down town from 
Fifth Avenue to visit the store. Fishing tackle, traps, guns, snow 
shoes, the toys of the woods were innumerably shown forth, but 
not the clothes in which to enjoy them. 

She walked about the store, turning inquiring eyes upon the 
fishing tackle, but thinking of the costumes for 
those who used the paraphernalia. 

“Are you looking for anything?” asked a tall 
man approaching her. 

“T am looking for Mr. Fitch,” she answered. 
If her thoughts had been vocalized he would 
have heard, “I wish he’d go away.” 

“I’m Mr. Fitch,” was the answer. 

“Why don’t you sell sports clothes with these 
other things?” she asked with habitual candor. 
They talked of it. He attended her to the door, 
bowed and said they would again talk of it. He 
came to the store and invited her to luncheon 
with him and his partner. They waited until 
half past three when their popular saleswoman 
was free. 

Around that luncheon table the history of 
sports clothes began. Anna Staiber was engaged 
at a salary that made her blink, to build up a 
department of sports clothes for Abercrombie 
and Fitch. 

“At first it was like climbing a mountain be- 
fore breakfast,” she says. “I used to go into 
the firm’s office and cry. Often the business of 
my department wasn’t seventy-five dollars a 
day.” (It has (Continued on page ror) 
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The Year of 
The Ingenue 


By BURNS MANTLE 


7 AD I a daughter. and had she taken to the stage, as 
daughters frequently do.” I once said to a certain 
actress, “I think I should pray that she be not too successful 
in her ingénue period.” 
“Sounds like a man,” said she, with the suggestion of a 
sniff. “And why should she not be successful as an ingénue?” 
“Well,” I explained a little weakly, “I’ve noticed that they 
are all darlings at eighteen, and all talented. The parts they 
play present them at their best and at their prettiest. They 
command the glory that is beauty and the charm that is youth, 
But I've also noticed that the stage is filled with actresses who 
were discovered in their teens and forgotten in their twenties.” 
“If you were half as observing as you should be, you would 
also have noticed that half the ingénues who are discovered 
in their teens are discovered by gentlemen with matrimonial 
intentions and an eye for beauty, and taken off the stage into 
fine homes. The other half are neither helped nor handicapped 
particularly by an early success. If they are of the stuff that 


deserves success, their ~ 
ambitions are whetted 
and they work all the 
harder. If they are 
not, they settle gradually 
into the class they are 
best fitted to adorn. I 
know I was a success as 
an ingénue.” 

“But your case, of 
course, is the exception ; : 
that proves—” 44 ether “% 

“No, it isn’t. It is - My Lady 
typical of hundreds. At s Friends.” 
eighteen I was sure my 
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career was settled. I refused marriage because I feared it would 
interfere with my plans to become a star at twenty. I had rea! 
that managers were opposed to married stars. At twenty-five | 
was still waiting for stardom, but I was still playing successfully 
At twenty-eight I married and at forty I expect to retire. My 
starring ambitions are still unsatisfied, but the greatest and most 
satisfying memory of my life is that at eighteen I was briefly a 
queen, with a whole streetful of courtiers at my feet. Let you 
ingénue daughter have her day of triumph.” 

Probably she was right. Were I the proud father of Margola 
Gillmore, for instance, I never could have denied her the thrill 
she must have had when she read the reviews following the pro- 
duction of “The Famous Mrs. Fair.” It happens that Margola 
Gillmore, who is a year or two under twenty, played her secon 
role of any importance in this James Forbes opus. Her part was 
that of Mrs. Fair’s growing daughter, a dear girl, the neglect of 
whose upbringing caused Mamma Fair to realize that all the fame 
in the world doesn’t amount to much to a mother if it is gained 
at the expense of the bigger and finer job of being the sort of 
mother a girl can depend upon. It is what the actor knows as a 
“fat” part, to be sure, being comparatively easy to play and com- 
manding a compelling sympathy. But it would not have been half so 








“fat” a part with any other ingénue I know of playing it. 
Miss Margola was quite the sensation of the season’s 
ingénues. There is no harm in telling her that again, for 
if it is going to spoil her, she is already beyond saving. 

She is the daughter of Frank Gillmore, for years a lead- 
ing man of standing, playing several engagements in 
support of Mrs. Fiske, notably the role of Angel Clare 
in her production of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” Sev- 
eral years ago Gillmore gave up acting to become the 
secretary of the Actors’ Equity Association and was one 
of the leaders in the actors’ strike last fall. He has two 
daughters,-Margola and Ruth, and both are on the stage. 
They studied at the American Academy of Dramatic Art. 
Margola’s first part was with Robert Hilliard in “The 
Scrap of Paper,” and later she played briefly with Charles 
Hopkins in “April.” She had a season of stock work in 
Cleveland, a small part with Norman Trevor in “Up 
From Nowhere,” and then came her big chance in “The 
Famous Mrs. Fair.” Ruth’s first part was in Winthrop 
Ames’ production of “The Betrothal,’ and she is this 
summer playing the ingénue réles with the Robbins Stock 
Company in Toronto. 

Strictly speaking, I suppose every year is an ingénue 
year in the theater. Occasionally there is a hiatus, how- 
ever. The Maude Adamses and the Ethel Barrymores 
pass on; the Billie Burkes marry, and the Laurette 
Taylors take up older réles; the Ruth Chattertons, the 
Marie Doros, the Frances Starrs become set in their 
histrionic ways before their youthful successors have 
caught up with them. Sud¢enly the managers realize 
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that a temporary blight threatens the ingénue crop, and they be- 
come worried. Whereupon there follows a year of searching for 
personable youngsters with talent, and the next year they arrive 
in great numbers. 

This happens to have been their year. A few, like Margola 
Gillmore, are practical novices fresh from training-school. But 
a majority of the new arrivals represent the younger players of 
experience who, having suddenly bridged the gap that separates 
pigtails from permanent waves, are prepared to take advantage 
of their newer opportunities. 

One such is Eva Le Gallienne. She, I'll wager, will not be for- 
gotten in her twenties, even though she was discovered in her 
teens. Miss Eva is a rarely intelligent young woman and a 


re. 


thoroughly — capable 
little actress. She 
really came to notice 
a year or so ago, when 
she played a cockney 
part in a play called 
“Bunny” that did 
not last long, but she 
took a decided step 
forward this season 
when she was chosen 
for the role of the 
heroine in “Not So 
Long Ago.” She is 
the daughter of Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, the 
poet, was born in 
London and educated 
in Paris. With her 
success in “Not So 
Long Ago” she is es- 
tablished with the 
leaders of her divi- 
sion, and I expect 
great things of her in 
the future. 

It was that ob- 
serving Presbyterian, 
Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, who _ declared 
that “if eyes were 
made for seeing, then 
beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being.” 
Florenz Ziegfeld 
holds with the essay- 
ist in this. He has 
built up a_ tremen- 
dous following for 
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his ‘Follies’ enter- 
tainments with fem- 
inine youth and beauty 
as his creed. Any girl 
who can say that she 
has been a member of 
any of the Ziegfeld 
choruses feels that at 
least she has an in- 
dorsement that no 
other manager of 
music plays will ques- 
tion. 

Among the newcom- 
ers is little Mary Hay, 
not much bigger than 
the oft-quoted pint of 
cider, but an ener- 
getic miss and a hard 
worker. One day a 
year ago she wan- 
dered into one of the 
chorus rehearsals just 
before the first “Nine 
o'Clock Revue” was 
presented on the roof. 
Her golden hair was 
a-hanging down her 
back, and she might 
have come straight 
from a_ schoolroom. 
She could dance, she 
said, and sing a little, 
and she wished she 
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Tallulah Bankhead 


might have a chance. The general 
stage director gave her a _ place 
in the line and liked her so well that 
he called Mr. Ziegfeld’s attention to 
her. Before the revue was many 
weeks old she was transferred to the 
“Follies of ro1o,” and last winter 
she was given small parts in the 
“Midnight Frolic,” and soon became 
a favorite with the crowds. It hap- 
pens that little Mary Hay is the 
daughter of General Frank Merrill 
Caldwell, at one time commanding 
officer of the American troops in the 
Philippines. She was born in Texas, 
at Fort Bliss. 

Most of the Ziegfeld principals 
have understudies, however small 
their parts. This rule is followed 
for two very good reasons: first, be- 
cause the frequent changes of cos- 
tumes and the almost constant danc- 
ing demanded of the girls are tiring 
and often force them to ask for a 
day or two in which to rest up; and 
second because it encourages and 
develops the talents of those who 
are ambitious. Mary Hay’s under- 
study is another diminutive soubrette 
named Florence Gast. She was only 
fifteen when she decided on a stage 
career. Chicago is her home town, 
and there the neighbors knew her 
for a talented youngster who was 
determined to succeed if she were 
given half a chance. She tried 
vaudeville first, but she had her eye 
on the Ziegfeld companies. She 


wrote the manager a letter, enclosing a photograph, 
and asked him please to consider her, no matter how 
small the part. He replied that she could try for 
place in the chorus, if that would satisfy her, and 
within a few weeks she came joyously into the New 
York offices ready to report for work. Her rehears- 
als were promising, and now, as said, she is an un- 
derstudy with every prospect of being made a prin- 
cipal before she is much older. 

Some one wrote me last winter calling my atten- 
tion to “the most beautiful English actress on the 
American stage, Miss Kathlene Martyn.” Had | 
seen her? Had I paid particular attention to her? 
Did I not think she would be the beauty sensation 


Constance Binney 
(below) has been 
making hits on 
both stage and 
screen, 
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of the winter? Also did I know that, during the 
war, she had made several aérial flights over the 
battlefront in France and been proclaimed the 
mascot of the British fighting forces? Further- 
more, had I heard that so daring were 

her flights that she had been highly 

commended by Lloyd George? As 

q matter of truth, I never had 

heard of Kathlene Martyn, I knew 

nothing of her aé@rial activities as 

4 mascot, and I could think of 

nothing for which she could be 

commended by Britain’s premier, 

unless it was that by thus expos- 

ing her great beauty she had taken 

the minds of the German gunners 

off their work and made it safer 

for the Allies. 

However true the rest of the 
story may be, this much [I'll in- 
derse: Kathlene Martyn, just now 
of the Ziegfeld forces, is really a 
beautiful girl, Whether or not she 
is the most beautiful of English 
actresses now visiting us I cannot 
say, seeing that there are but few 
other English beauties with whom 
to compare her. Neither is she, 
strictly speaking, an actress. She 
sings, in a pleasant light soprano, 
one or two of the songs in the new 
“Midnight Frolic,” and she is the 
dainty type of blonde young per- 
son who attracts immediate atten- 
tion. Now that the war is well over 
and she can stay on the earth and 
devote herself exclusively to her 
art, there is no telling how far 
she may go. 

It is a natural assump- 
tion, whenever we read of 
the sudden appearance of 
a young and be — 
actress who displays 
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Above Is 
Mary Hay, of the 
“Ziegfeld Nine 
o’Clock Frolic.” 


At the left is 
Doris Kenyon. 
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surprising talent, that she has sprung 
Minervalike full panoplied upon the 
stage. The quick success, however, is 
usually concerned with the, musical- 
comedy soubrette, or the chorus-girl 
who suddenly becomes a prima donna, 

or the little beauty who walks in upon 
the susceptible manager and is im- 
mediately given a chance to play. 
The real actresses who succeed, no matter 
how tender their years, will be found in a 
vast majority of instances to have 
worked hard for a considerable number 
of years before success came to them. 
In proof of which I give you 

Helen Hayes. Technically Miss 
Helen belongs to the ingénue 

crop of a year ago, seeing it 

was then she was brought in 

from a road tour of 

“Pollyanna” to play the 
might-have-been daugh- 

ter in “Dear Brutus.” 

But it was this season's 

work that established 


Kathlene Martyn in 
“ Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.” 
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her definitely as one of the younger leading women with a future, 
first by her success in Booth Tarkington’s “Clarence,” and later 
by the hit she made playing the titular role in “Bab” in Boston. 
Helen Hayes is only eighteen, but she has been on the stage since 
she was seven, and she has done about everything the stage child 
is given to do, from dancing specialties to bad imitations of the 
leading lady. She comes from Washington, and it was Lew Fields 
who discovered her as the star pupil in a class of youngsters 
studying “dancing and dramatic art.” She had several years of 
stock-company experience before she was given a chance to play 
the sympathetic Pollyanna. So, whatever success comes to her 
in the future, it cannot be said she has not earned it. Having 
played Bab in Boston, she probably will open in the same play 
in New York in the fall. 

I suppose luck consists largely in being home and out of the 
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Jeanne tagels in 
“The Wonderful Thing.” 


bathtub the day Oppor- 
tunity calls. Yet some- 
thing we can describe by 
no other word than luck, 
seems to camp _per- 
sistently upon the trails 
of the chosen. There is 
Virginia O’Brien, for 
example. A graduate of 
the New England Con- 
servatory, with an 
operatic career vaguely 
in mind, she happened 
to meet Donald Brian in 
Boston. Brian was of 
the opinion that a little 
light-opera §_ experience 
would not hurt anyone, 
even though grand opera 
were her ultimate goal. 
He offered the conserva- 
tory miss a place in the 
chorus of “Her Regi- 
ment,” in which he was 
singing that year, with 
the promise that she 
might understudy the 
leading rdle. 

Virginia O’Brien, 
agreeing that the more 
she knew about the stage 
the better it would prob- 
ably be for her grand 
opera future, accepted 
the position. She had 
not been with the com- 
pany any time at all be- 
fore she was given an 
opportunity to sing the 
prima donna’srdle. 
This chance led to her 





engagement as the understudy of Ivy 
Sawyer in “He’s a Good Fellow,” and 
the evening she sang the Sawyer rdle in 
that play, George Cohan happened to be 
in the audience. He sent for her and 
made her Tessa Kosta’s understudy 
in “The Royal Vagabond.” Tessa Kos- 
ta was good enough to give her a chance 
to sing that part, and she sang it so well 
she was sent touring with the Chicago 
company. In Chicago one of the Sel- 
wyns heard her and engaged her for 
the touring “Buddies” con y next 
season, and the week her “Vagabond” 
engagement closed. she was sent for to 
take Peggy Wood’s place in the New 
York “Buddies” company. Who 
knows? Perhaps the night next season 
she is in the best voice Gatti-Cazazza 
of the Metropolitan will wander into the 
fover of the theater and invite her to 
join the operatic aviary. 

Tallulah Bankhead, another of the 
young women who realized in 1920 the 
promise of her 1919 début, did not de- 
pend a great deal on luck to help her. 
She went a-searching for the kind of 
part she thought she could play and 
found it—first as the ingenuous young 
heroine of “39 East,” in which play 
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Florence Gast in “Ziegfeld 
Nine o’Clock Frolic.” 


she followed Constance 
Binney, and later as the 
worried young widow in 
“Footloose,” that being 
a modern version of the 
old “Forget-me-not.” 
which was a_ popular 
vehicle for the heaving 
emotionalists of your 
grandfather’s day. In 
“39 East” she was 
merely sweet and 
pretty and competent, 
but in “Footloose” she 
was quite an actress, 
playing one of those sad- 
eyed, thankless _ roles 
that command sympathy 
only if they are well 
done. 

I reckon that they all 
are mighty proud of 
Tallulah down Alabama 
way. There she is the 
daughter of a Congress- 
man and the grand- 
daughter of a Senator. 
They didn’t like the 
sound of her being a 
member of a fool troupe 
playing something they 
called “The Squab 
Farm.” But since the 
notices of her success in 
“39 East” were sent 
south, she is Alabama’s 
favorite Broadway 
actress. 

Constance Binney has 
been making hay ever 
since the sun first shone 
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upon her as a_ dancer in, “OQ: 
Lady, Lady!” Not only has she 
scored unmistakably as the up- 
State innocent who comes to 
town in “39 East,’ but she has 
made several pictures, notably 
“Barnabetta,” which was the 
screen versi “Erstwhile 
Susan.” Also she is under con- 
tract to make several more. 
She too is now definitely 
placed with those fortunate 
young women from among 
whose ranks the leading ladies 
of the future will be chosen. 
Her younger and equally pretty 
sister Faire Binney withdrew 
temporarily from musical 
comedy and the movies to play 
the ingénue role in Rachel 
Crothers’ “He and She” last 
winter. She lacks the ex- 
perience of Sister Constance, 
but she is a personable young 
woman and is just now sitting 
confidently on the doormat of 
Opportunity’s house determined 
not to overlook any chances 
that may drift by. 

The established movie stars 


Above is Virginia 
O’Brien, now star- 
ring, in Buddies.” 
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Ina Claire in ~The 
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At the le ft is 
Florence Reed. 
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At the right is 
Margaret Laurence 
in Wedding Bells.” 
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who came over to the drama to see what they could do for art and themselves 
included Dorothy Dalton, Doris Kenyon, Carmel Meyers and Theda Bara. 
About Theda’s experience with, “The Blue Flame” you are already in- 
formed. Her New York season was something of a failure, but they write me 
from the road that she is what the business men of the theater describe as a 
“riot’”—meaning that she is playing to a succession of capacity audiences and 
making almost as much money as she could possibly (Continued on page 112) 
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By BERTA RUCK 
Illustrated by 
A.L. BAIRNSFATHER 


My twin brother Jim, just out of the British 
service, had been fearfully smitten by an Ameri- 
can girl whom he'd met in London through his 
finding of a trinket she’d lost. But before he'd 
even learned her name—except for the “Cousin 
America” of a lost-and-found advertisement—- 
she had sailed for the States. And—Jim took mez 
with h:m when he sailed for America to find her. 
It was like looking for a needle in a haystack, of 
course—till Jim contrived to have a cleverly 
worded line advertising for her included in the 
“news weekly” that is flashed on the screen in 
cinema theaters all over the country. And that 
brought news from a friend that our sweet 
stranger was in Chicago. 


CHAPTER VII 


IM’S enthusiasm, his gay and set single onrush of 
a purpose, carried me along with them; I hardly 

realized what reckoning was to pay at the Dollardorf be- 
fore we were off. 

Off! On a nineteen-hour dash into the Middle West, off, 
with the goal now at least defined as a mere thousand miles 
away! Not until that long train had started, did I seem to 
arrive at the realization that possibly, even probably, this 
was a fool’s errand indeed on which we'd set out. 

“Oh, Jim! I wonder—” 

“What?” 

“T wonder if it isn’t—isn’t rather silly of us,’ I mur- 
mured, “to have come at all at a second’s notice like this.” 

“What else was there to be done?” 

“Well! We might at least have written to Claudia Crane in 
Chicago, and made sure that the girl she wrote about was the girl 
we want to find. We might have done that before we started.” 

“Waste of time,” decreed my twin. “You see, I am sure. 
Buck up, we’re going to be at the end of all our troubles soon.” 

Oh, are we! Still, as he said, it was not like me to be dis- 
couraging to any madcap plan of his. 

“The only thing is, Jimmy, I don’t want you to buoy yourself 
up with false hopes and then get some frightful disappointment.” 

“No, J don’t want that,” said he, and smiled out at the land- 
scape scudding past us like an unrolling map of sunlit waters. 
In his steadily impatient eyes I read that he was conscious of 
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TONE 


little in this journey beyond that which brought us 
on it. 

I said: “But it’s so likely—I mean it is just possible 
that it’s another girl altogether!” 

“Not it,” smiled Jim. “You haven't read that letter 
from Mrs. What’s-her-name.” 

“Considering I read it to you, at once! 
it might be read in two ways.” 
“Where is it?” demanded Jim. 
I brought it out. With our heads together over it we 

read it again in the rocking train. 

I quoted: 
“ “Just come home from war-work in Europe—’” 

“Thousands of American girls like that, Jim!” 

“T dare say. But this is the girl. Look:” 

“She seems to have had some sort of correspondence with 
one of our soldier men— ” 

“My dear boy, d’you suppose that she is the one and only 
American girl of whom that would be true?” 

“Oh, dare say not. But look here, Monse, about the Agony 
Column, and the—er—pet name.” 

I said: “She—Claudia Crane—doesn’t tell us what pet 
name it was! Why, the Agony Column is a perfect museum 
of people’s pet names and nicknames and things, every morn- 
ing! Don’t you remember the messages? ‘Patricia’ and ‘Shy 
Lady’ and ‘Ex-Loot?’ It might have been one of those.” 

“But it wasn’t,” declared Jim. 

I held my peace. I seemed now to sense the distances of 
these wide-flung states as we scudded ahead, tearing through 
what after all was but a tiny slice of them. Beyond were 
more countrysides, more busy cities, a spread of lands and 
waters stretching away and away beyond any limits or boun- 
daries that my island-bred mind could conceive of as being 
all one country. 

“And in England,” I murmured to my brother, “one can get 
almost anywhere by tea-time!” 

“Ha! Want of food—that’s the matter with you, my child; 
that’s why you take a gloomy view of the success of this trip!” 
Jim assured me airily. “It must be nearly six o’clock. Then 
we'll go and have some din-din—see how you feel about it then!” 

Through carriage after rocking carriage we journeyed to the 
cining-car—to food how luscious and well-served, fruit how ex- 
quisite! But this evening Jim never noticed, I think, what he 
was putting into his mouth. Down on the table beside the am- 
brosial butter he planked again—that letter! 

“Look here, Monse. - This is what clinches it.” He dabbed a 


My dear, 


The first glance at Jim’s face when he came in showed 
me— absolutely nothing. I seized him by the arms. ~ Jim! 
Is it the girl? What did Claudia Crane say about her?’ 
































finger on the sentence as he read it: “ ‘Being without her address 
or any clue to her whereabouts, he’s hit upon—what do you sup- 
pose, as a method of discovering her?’ There you are!” 

I said: “She doesn’t fell us the method?” 

“It can be only mine,” declared my twin, pushing out of his 
way the inevitable beaker of ice-water. “It can only mean that 
cinema-stunt. Well, you'll see when we get there and hear the 
end of the story. Lord, how this blessed train is crawling along!” 

To Jim I believe it seemed a two-days journey on before the 
darky porters had turned our carriage into a sleeping car, pulling 
down upper berths, arranging pillows, bedclothes, curtains. Now 
here the seamy side of American traveling was turned to me with 
a vengeance. 

In our country we hear legends dealing with the citizens of the 
United States and their “innate prudery.” Scarcely borne out by 
their sleeping-car arrangements! Or is it merely that each nation 
keeps its pruderies in different water-tight divisions from those 
of other nations? Possibly even I, Agnes the Lamb, have in some 
ways standards that would shock some of these people who so 
shocked me? Never shall I forget my sense of outrage over hav- 
ing to undress and to sleep (even though it were behind two thick- 
nesses of dark green curtain) a few inches away from large, cigar- 
scented men who were doing the same thing! 

It kept me wide awake long after the stranger-gentleman in the 
berth above my own was peacefully a-snore. When I did fall 
into a doze— 

Crash! A shock that brought me up sitting. 
where are we? A collision?” 

Then Jim’s murmur from behind the curtains across the aisle. 
“It’s all right, Monse. Don’t take any notice, when she bumps— 
enly moving out of a station. "Tisn’t a collision: it’s meant.” 

“Oh!” I sighed. And I lay back in my curtained cell, resenting 
every snore of the sleepers around. 

Jimmy was lying wakeful, I 
knew, wondering, looking ahead 
to that girl, to Chicago. 


“Good heavens, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
(The Congstone Hotel, Chicago) 


NOTHER super-palatial pub, this. The only rooms we could 
secure for tonight, a parlor-suite cost thirty-five dollars! 

Spaciousness is the keynote here, in this city that has been go 
libeled! Breezy width of boulevards that stretch out uncramped 
into those huge parks, gay with flower-beds. 

Out of my right-hand window one looks over railway lines and 
yards across those waters (faintly blue under haze, this morning) 
which I should have taken for the ocean, having never before 
met a lake fringed with promenades and dancing-halls and 
Brighton-like beaches, a lake that one can't see all over to its 
farther shore. 

Over there, the farther shore is Canada. But why drag ip 
Canada? Place I mean to forget all about. Sil/y to harp on 
thoughts of what certain Canadians might be doing over there at 
this hour while I'm perched up here at a twelve-story hotel 
window watching the haze lift over Lake Michigan while I wait 
for Jim. 

Jim decided that as I slept badly in the train, I'd better take a 
nap now. Impossible, when I’m as excited as he is to know what 
news of “Cousin America” he'll glean from Claudia Crane! 

For of course he’s off to look up the English writer, also stay. 
ing in this hotel. They will have been talking in the lounge 
With what result? 

( Later.) 

The first glance at Jim’s face when he came in showed me— 
absolutely nothing. How exasperating are these soldier-men who 
have learned to pull sort of mental gas-masks over their emotions 


almost whenever they choose! I seized him by the arms. “Jim' 
7s it the girl? What did Claudia Crane say about her?” 
“Couldn't say anything before 


I'd asked, could she?” from Jim 


ee, “And I couldn't ask her with a 


I, on my side of the aisle, did ~ crowd of strange people hanging 
the same thing. Supposing it ie about her, could 1?) You're in 
were a fool’s errand, I pondered ff _ vy \ such a hurry always.” 
—supposing at the end of it we “This from you?” 
oak wed succeeded in tracking vA The Job and the j “But we'll have Miss Crane t 
down a girl who had nothing to (4 a ourselves after lunch, and _ then 
do with Jim’s story and quest? } } hi praps we'll hear something 
What then? What would be the C ild i Hadn't vou better start getting 
next step? Back to New York? your things on, Monse? Thos 


Home, in despair? Not home as i friends of Miss Crane's don't 
long as the money held out, 1 On this deeply important : seem to mind her bringing a 
. ° > . } ° :— j © > fs ’ itishers along 
a a how y would subject Marguerite Latta has a of stray Britishers along 
it hold out: ow much had we: . aihn: ae er H to the party. 

Depressing waking visions! written an article for a forth- ' “A party? We're to go?” | 


They faded into uneasy sleep. 

Then a tiny brown hand was 
slipped in through the curtains of 
my berth—the colored stewardess. 
faultlessly neat in black-and- 
white, waking me up. 

“One hour before 
lady!” 

A hasty first toilet behind my 


breakfast. 
hood. 





coming issue of the GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE that 1s a ; 
contribution of vast value to the 
discussion it involves, namely, 
the employed woman’s mother- 
It is an article no less 
for employers of women than 


dived for my shoes. ‘Oh, I won- 
der—who will be there, Jim? 
Do you think?” 

He knew what I meant. Bu 
keeping himself very well in 
hand was my twin. All his in 
terest seemed to be for the obsti- 
nate silver top of the scent-bottle 
that he was unscrewing for me as 
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curtains, another in the dressing- ‘ for women themselves. he answered carelessly: “It’s the 
room. Then _ breakfast—par- a editor's lunch, I believe; the 
taken of for the first time in my A editor of the paper.” 

natural life in the company of v _ d “An editor! Isn't that a fear 
men fully-dressed but with chins ee ee he ee fully important sort of man 
unshaven in the laughing light of shai ; “je Jimmy?” 


the morning sun. 

Jim had cut himself again; 
otherwise he shone, groomed and glossy and brushed as though 
he had just stepped out of Truefitt’s to keep this rendezvous with 
Chance. What, what was this new day to bring to him? 

Before his second cup of coffee my twin had recovered his 
heart for any fate. “Topping day!” he threw off, and put up 
his head to stare challengingly, blithely, out of the train windows. 

The wide, morning-lit coyntryside fell back. Quickly there 
flashed into view one first glimpse of great gray hangar-like build- 
ings, and of chimneys like giant organ-pipes. In and out of the 


plump clouds a couple of airplanes purred and played; the breeze 
blew gay and fresh as if off waters. 

“Chicago!” I cried. 

“At last,” muttered Jim, springing to his feet and drawing a 
deep breath that seemed to add: 


“Now!” 


“This one isn’t a man at all 
They're all to be ladies, I be- 
lieve, at least I understood it so.” 

“A woman editor—how alarming!” thought I to myself as I 
pinned on my hat. “Sure to be one of these middle-aged intelli- 
gentsia who think they own the earth—all university manner ani 
superiority and high-brow talk about Bergson and Freud. Me 
cisgracing the British Empire by never having read a word!” I 
concluded my rapid and grammarless summing-up. “But as long 
as she knows the Girl! If only the Girl is at this lunch!” 

Ready, in the vestibule, we found our friend, the tall English- 
woman. Ah, how idiotic of me to feel that it hurt to see her! 
Yes, it hurt because it brought back memories of a sunlit deck 
with blue horizons beyond. I hadn't seen her sitice the Celtonia; 
hadn’t heard her voice since those days. 

“Ah, how nice to see you again! 


Come along,” she said 
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“This restaurant we’re going to is in their biggest 


pleasantly. 
Reminds you of Self- 


department-store here, wonderful place! 
ridge’s gone to heaven.” 

Five minutes cab-dash through scurrying streets, some hectic 
moments of hold-up at a turn of the Loop; a glimpse of fairy 
shop-windows. Then up, up, up to the restaurant floor and the 
big round table set in the windows, dainty with lace over polished 
wood, gay with flowers, bright with that cluster of live young 
girlish faces. 

Very quickly and searchingly I glanced from one to the other 
of them as we the Vaughan twins were introduced and had from 
each the welcoming American, ‘Pleased to meet you.” 

But no—not from the one of Claudia Crane’s young friends 
whom I had most wanted to meet. She was not here. 

In one flash Jim and I took in that fact: the Girl wasn’t here. 
But I also noticed at once that when we all seated ourselves 
around that table, there were left two empty chairs. For whom? 
The Girl to come in later? 

I found my hopes centering upon one of those waiting chairs. 
Jim, I saw, was watching them as a cat watches a mousehole, 
even while he was murmuring, “Thanks, so much, for having let 
us come,” to the American Sunday editor, our hostess. 

Now, she was a surprise, if you like! Bonnie figure in a fault- 
lessly cut street-suit of black with a white line, and a shirt-waist 
crisp as the petal of a white camelia; small-featured resolute 
jace; gleam of bright hair under her dark straw casque with its 
garland of colored fruit; why, she was a mere girl! 

So too was the pretty, small brunette with the brown velvet 
eyes who was introduced as being in charge of a fiction-review 
column (I’d always pictured reviewers as middle-aged gentlemen 
soured by chronic indooritis), and to whom I sat next, Jim, oppo- 
site to me, was put between a slim Italian-looking lady who repre- 
sented interior decoration (certainly any interior would have been 
decorated by her presence and a big, red-haired, creamy charmer, 
the paper’s beauty-expert. 

A hen-party! A dove-lunch! Jim the only man present, but 
evidently determined not to disgrace the British Empire by ad- 
mitting to shyness or strain, talking gayly first to the decoratress, 
then to the sweet-faced authority on love-and-lotions, and with 
only the very end of the tail of his eve cocked upon those chairs 
that were not yet occupied. 

(That girl. Where is that girl? Is she coming in presently or 
not? And why those two chairs?) 

It was with quite a malevolent eye that he was regarding them, 
the two chairs. I, with the sympathy that is sometimes wirelessed 
between me and my twin, could guess his next thought. Suppose 
ce of those chairs were for the person who should come in with 
that girl? Suppose it were for a man? If it turned out to be a 
man—I felt he’d have something to reckon with..... 

Personally I found it very cheering, after so many meals 
téte-a-téte with my brother against a background of strangers, to 
find ourselves once more in a smiling, chattering crowd of friends. 
For these girls were friends, even though we had not happened 
ever to have set eyes upon them before! To use their own phrase, 
“they made you feel that way.” These girls, all in responsible 
positions, all probably earning salaries far beyond what Jim’s pay 
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“Look here, Monse. This 

is what clinches it: Being 

without her address or any 

clue to her whereabouts, 

he’s hit upon—what do 

you suppose, as a method of 
discovering her?’ ” 


had been as a captain on 
the active list, these hun- 
dred-per-cent American 
girls were so very little ‘ 

different from the nicest of the girls one meets at home in Eng- 
land. They, the Americans, were possibly a trifle more vivacious, 
quicker of speech and repartee, more assured, I think of success 
than is an English girl at a party, with better results for the 
thought they had given to turn-out and appearance. 

The editor-girl talked to me simply of the subject then on the 
tapis also in every British home, brothers just back from serving 
in France and Germany. The reviewer-girl was full of questions 
about Europe. 

“Since the war, our boys have got to understand your people a 
whole lot better.” put in the editor-girl gently. “And having so 
many of our girls over there too, on war-work—that’s helped.” 

“Girls on war-work—oh, yes.” 

Immediately I had pricked up my ears even more than they 
were already pricked—difficult to follow what my neighbor might 
be going to drop about American girl war-workers, when, all round 
the table, conversation was getting into such animated swing! 
Claudia Crane discussing “Les Silences du Colonel Bramble” with 
the decoratress, Jim giving hints on her own subject to the beauty- 
culturist! 

“Absolutely nothing better for that than fifteen minutes physical 
jerks every morning.” 

“For the land’s sake, Captain Vaughan, what are jerks?” 

“Don't you just love the bit about the little English mechanism 
explaining why women were like telephones?” 

Alas, I lost the thread of what the editor-girl had been saying; 
it was not the reviewer-girl who was quoting somebody else on 
the subject of English characteristics. 

“Your men are so wonderfully smart, such fizish, sort of, such 
lovely manners. The only thing is they're so spoiled, and that 
it’s the fault of your girls. Now, your young English girls are 
perfectly lovely, and so fresh-colored, so nice to look at, especial- 
ly in uniform when they don’t have the chance to fix themselves 
up all wrong with a bit of lace here and a mussy bunch of some- 
thing there, where it’s not wanted!” This was the American 
verdict. “But there’s one thing that’s a pity. They surely do turn 
themselves into handmaidens and slaves for their men-folk!” 

“An American lady who got on our boat at Halifax had a most 
distressing proverb about that,” I put in. “She said you all say: 
‘An Englishman thinks first of his horse, then of his dog, then of 
his wife!’ But really—” 

“That’s poppycock. Nobody goes so far as to think that; she 
must have been trying to get your goat,” laughed the reviewer- 
girl. “But about the way your girls are—well, isn’t it true that 
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when an English husband or even just a brother says without any 
warning, ‘I say, old thing, we're off on Wednesday for Canada 
or Kamchatka or some place else, so just pack, will you?’ the 
English girl never says anything but, ‘Right-o!’ And packs—and 
always his grips first!” 

“By Jove!”—from Jim, who had caught these last remarks in 
a pause of his own talk, “what a blissful vision, what? but how 
unlike life!” 

“No, rather like it I fear,” smiled Claudia Crane, “rather true 
of us!” 

“T don’t think it’s a bit 
true,” I persisted, half 
laughing, half nettled (I 
wished that reminders of 
Canada weren't always 
cropping up like this.) 
“And even if it is true 
—well, we do it be- 
cause we like it! The 
men are worth it!” 

(Laughter) 

“Say, if you can fet 
that way, Miss Vaughan,” 
remarked the decoratress, 
“it must make life real 
sort of—colorful for you! 
Who was it told about the 
‘right o’ habit, girls?” 

Together, the young 
editor, the reviewer, and 
the beauty-doctor pro- 
nounced a name: 

“Georgia Parbell.” 

“What a pretty name!” I said, 
with a little start in the middle 
of my sentence. 

For, quite unreasonably, I had 
suddenly got a prescience, a hint, 
call it what you like. Here was 
a name, I felt, that was going to 
mean something to us. 

“Who,” I went on very quick- 
ly, “is Georgia Parbell?” 

Instantly they all began talking to 
me at once. 

“Georgia? Oh, now, she’s a wonder- 
ful girl. We're all quite crazy about 
her on the paper.” 

“We certainly ought to have you 
meet her, Miss Vaughan.” 

“The prettiest thing—”’ 

“And vurry, clever!” 

“Three French officers were crazy to marry 
her, but I guess she never was very wild about 
men, anyway, was she, Mary?” 

“Why, I used to think that Georgia was 
just a little bit hard, sort of. But since she’s 
been home from Europe, she’s not that way 
any more.” This from the editor-girl. “You know I had her in 
the office here as my secretary before she went over to France 
looking after the boys.” 

At the words “home from Europe,” my twin and I flashed 
across the table a pregnant glance at each other. 

Then Jim’s face became again utterly quiet. The mask again, 
waiting for what the next moments might bring forth. 

I, quite trembling with eagerness, threw myself into the breach: 
“Working in France, was she?” I took up. ‘Then did she stay 
at all in London as well? We—lI have met some of them. Do tell 
me what she’s like to look at?” 

More tense moments. I made myself all ears. 
eyes still covertly upon those empty chairs. 

The editor-girl began: “Why, Georgia’s about as tall as I am. 
Not so blonde. Brown hair, but lighter than Miss Vaughan’s.”’ 

“The most wonderful eyelashes. My, if I could compound a 
cream that would produce those, I could retire next year to a 
millionaire’s suite with all imported gowns, I guess,” murmured 
the beauty expert. “Dark blue eves, real devastating, one of 
those French generals said.” 

Here Claudia Crane took up lightly: “Oh, yes! And I told Miss 
Vaughan the other little romance about our Georgia. You know 
—at the cinema!” 


“Oh, no; my name 
is Agnes and | 
live up to it.” 


So did Jim, his 


a 

And here, into the buzz of all these feminine voices, there broke 
the voice of my twin-brother, speaking in the tone of a man long. 
tried, long-silent, but now at last and in spite of himself bursting 
out with: 

“What? So she is, then? She is Cousin America?” 

A second’s pause, while all eyes round that table were turned 
upon him. A second’s silence. Then the tall Englishwoman’ 
understanding, “Ah!” chimed in with the quick, dryly put query 
aimed at him by the reviewer-girl, coming characteristically 

directly to the point. = 

“Say, are you 
Officer?’ ” 

“Er—yes, I am,” came a; 
quickly from Jim, 

There he sat facing her. 
head well up, mouth firm 
eyes steady, comely face 
suffused with a blush tha 
exactly matched the deep- 
crimson stripe of his regi. 
mental tie. : 

Four faces were at once 
alight with interest, with the 
swiftest, most utter sym 
pathy in his affair. That 
breathed in the very tone of 
the editor-girl’s soft: “Well 
for goodness sake!” Quick 
ly the patter of comment fol. 
lowed. 

“Ts that really so? Cousin 
America! That was yours? 
from the red-haired Juno. 
“Well, if that isn’t the most 
romantic ever!” 

“You,” pursued the re- 
viewer-girl quickly, “are the 
man that sent Georgia that 
other jade mascot because 

you wanted to keep hers? Anita. why 
do we say that English people have no 
sentiment ?” 
“These are not the—the unmitigated 
English, I guess,” declared the decorat- 
ress, turning Southern eves from one t 
the other of the Vaughan twins. “These 
must be some sort of Latins! Didn't 
Miss Crane tell me that all the Celts— 
But Claudia Crane had put her long 
arms on the table and her face in her 
hands. Quite tragically she was mur- 
muring “Fool! Fool that I was not to 
guess that this was the very lad! Im- 
becile of me! When I did know on the 
boat that he was épris by an American 
girl!” 
Sharply Jim turned upon her. ‘I 
say, I never told you that on the boat 
I never talked—” 
I only saw that you were interested in some 
Then something happened to 


‘British 


Miss Crane. 

“Of course not. 
girl in the background somewhere. 
make me guess she was American.” 

Defensively Jim asked: ‘What was that?” 

“Merely the way you let your match go out as you were light- 
ing your cigarette when some of the men on deck were discussing 
Americans! That Yankee doctor said American women were cold 
You remember, Captain Vaughan? You looked up. Then I saw 
Only,” she sighed, “to think that I, who am forever listening to 
young people’s affaires, I, who am supposed to have a flair for 
these things, hadn’t the wit to put two and two together when | 
heard the girl’s story! To think I shouldn't have guessed at 
once that it was you! Unbelievable! Tiresome of me!” 


IM addressed himself to the table, evidently seeing no help 
for it but to take the entire cluster of these sweet strangers 
into his confidence. 

“What I want to know is how soon I can see her, this Miss 
Parbell? You see, I’ve got to explain about that mascot touch. 
She went away, sailed before I could. So I had to come after 
her—obviously. I fancy she was fed, a bit. Then it was the 
dickens to think how to find her over here. Only way was—well, 
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what I did. I do awfully hope it didn’t make her fed up worse 
with me. It traced her, all right. But if she—” 

Here he turned his most disarming smile upon this table round. 
It was after the chocolate sundaes had been brought. He lifted 
his glass and rose. I, who so often don’t know what he’s going to 
do next, wondered if he were going to propose some sort of an 
jnternational (though dry) toast for the gathering. No. He only 
said: “Frightfully rude of me, but I’m going to ask if I can 
move up, like the Mad Hatters’ tea-party. I want to sit next 
Miss Crane for a minute and ask her something. D’you fearfully 

ind?” 
mimmediately the beautv-expert changed her seat for my 
prother’s, putting him next to the English friend but for whose 
note we should never even have been here. 

Tactfully the rest of the party took up the buss of talk, asking 
me (to fill up the pause) if I’d ever seen any messages flung on 
to the screen from any young men who wanted to know my 
whereabouts. 

“J? Young men? Oh, no; my name is Agnes and I live up 
to it.” 

“Well, aren’t you cruel to yourself, Agnes!” exclaimed the re- 
viewer-girl, “I guess it’s not a bit true. Besides,” she said, sudden- 
ly laughing, “I know it isn’t.” 

““You know? There’s nothing to know about me, ever,” I told 
her, smiling over ruefulness. “I leave all that to my brother. 
Imagine the complications if both of us were to go about the 
United States on the track of romance! Not my type I assure 


ou.” 
. “Ah, you leave the other person to do the running about on 
the track of you.” 

I shook my head. “I assure you there never is any other per- 
son as far as I’m concerned! Never will be, never has been.” 

“Write me at Thanksgiving and assure me some more,” re- 
torted the other girl. “But now will you tell us how you got away 
with having them put that personal advertisement into the movie?” 

“Don’t ask me,” I begged mildly. “I never know how that 
brother of mine gets away with half the things he does!” 

I took a glance at him as he sat turned to Claudia Crane; the 
very back of his smooth head expressing the eagerness of the 
low-voiced questions he was putting to the English writer. 

I saw him shake that head quickly once or twice., This was 
his “no-that’s-not-what-I’m-driving-at” gesture. I saw his closed 
hand tap very lightly upon the table as he listened to the English- 
woman’s quick low-pitched replies. Then he looked round, glower- 
ing at the brace of chairs that still stood empty, waiting. 

And then again his impatience broke bounds in the demand, 
put as it were to the company at large: “Isn’t she coming on 
here at all, d’you mind telling me?” 


UDDEN feminine chorus: “If we’d only, known!” “Tf,” 

mourned Claudia Crane, “I’d had a grain of sense! I ought 
to have managed so that you all did know. Now here we are, 
everything blighted! For as it is—” 

She broke off. There was a stir in the restaurant throng at 
our end of the place. A trio of people, laughing, made their way 
up through the press, and there were cries of: 

“Mary, we’re just terribly sorry—” ‘We only said we’d come 
on afterwards if we could, and we brought Martha—” “Oh, 
we had our lunch! We'd a sandwich and some coffee with her 
at the depot.” 

The three girls—well, at least there wasn’t a man, a rival, as 
I'd feared. But three more girls were introduced and “pleased to 
meet” us, one with hair like sunrise seen through silk, one marvel- 
ous fair, pink-and-white and tiny; one with eyes that just echoed 
the blue pansies of her toque. But no, not the eyes for which 
we'd looked, not the Girl! 

Surprising how the bunch of friends at once opened to include 
the three last comers into affairs as they stood: “Margaret 
weren’t you there with Georgia that time at the movies when she 
caught that message about ‘Cousin America?’ ” 

“Why, sure.” 

“Well, will you listen to this! That young British officer who 
sent that message to be put on the screen, that one Georgia saw 
in London, that one who gave her that dandy little green Chinese 
charm, why, there he is—yes, Captain Vaughan here.” “Would 
you believe it? Can you beat it? He’s come way over to the 
States to look for her, and he’s the one!” 

“For goodness sake!” gasped three fresh voices that might have 
been uttering a threefold amen. 

The fires of seven pairs of brightly feminine eyes were simul- 
taneously trained upon my brother, who, becoming inured to the 


bombardment, grinned deprecatingly though anxiously, held his 
head high and scarcely blushed again. 








“Tell us,” I begged for him, “where she is, the girl we want 
so to see; this is her home? She’s here in Chicago, isn’t she?” 

“Why, yes, she was, Miss Vaughan.” ; 

Was?” 

“Until—why, not a half an hour ago! Martha and the girls 
were just telling her good-by at the station. She’s only just gone!” 

“Gone?” Jim and I exclaimed together. 

Gone? Missed by a mere half-hour? Just thirty minutes ago 
she was here, and now we’d missed her? Wasn’t it cruel luck? 
Jim, curt, tense, leaning across the table, demanded: ‘“Where’s 
she gone to?” 

“Tf we’d known, Captain Vaughan, we could have had her stay 
till tomorrow! Or we could have taken you along with us to the 
depot! She’s gone to New York.” 

“New York?”—in a tone of concentrated exasperation from 
Jim. “New York, where we’ve only just come from?” 

“Oh, she’s not gone to stay in New York, Captain Vaughan,” 
explained Margaret. “She’ll only be at the club for a night, I 
guess, before she goes on.” 

“Goes on?” I echoed desperately. 
where? Where has she gone on to?” 

“What is the name of the place, Martha? You had her address, 
hadn’t you?”—from the sunrise-haired one. “I invariably forget 
the girls’ addresses whenever they go on a vacation. It’s her 
camp, same as before the war.” 

I saw Jim’s look of bewilderment deepen by shades. 

“Camp? Has Miss Parbell gone to a camp? What for? Can’t 
be war-work any more.” 

“Oh, no, this is summer camp, Captain Vaughan,” the pale-gold 
blonde Martha informed him. “She was one of their counselors.” 

“What” demanded Jim’s glance, “may a counselor be?” 

“And they were crazy to have her go back there to have a look 
at her as soon as she came home, but I guess the season will be 
over soon.” 


“Doesn’t she ever stay any- 


HE tale ran on from Martha. “And I thought Georgia would 

be going to give it a miss until next summer, but last even- 
ing she suddenly said she believed she just couldn’t bear to think 
of the fall coming on without her having visited her old shack or 
gone off on a single mountain-trip with the camp people or had 
her canoe out on the Connecticut or anything! So she just dived 
into the closet and fetched out her old middies and bloomers and 
sneakers and hiking-boots and blankets from where they were 
stored, and packed her baggage and went!” 

“Well, what d’you think of that!” exclaimed the beauty-expert. 

To Jim and me these rapidly sketched activities of Miss 
Georgia Parbell’s were mysterious as are the ways of Providence. 
Also, what in the name of Esperanto was meant by middies, 
bloomers, sneakers and hiking-boots? 

Seeing our blank looks, our countrywoman*came to our rescue. 
“Holiday camp, you know. They have them all over the States 
now; the thing’s growing and growing. It means going up into the 
hill-and-lake districts over here and carrying on for nine weeks or 
so as if you were castaways on a desert island with the telephone 
and electricity and other modern comforts attached. For three 
hundred dollars these fortunate Yankee friends of ours get their 
children’s summer holidays turned into crowded hours of glorious 
life that’s half Pocohontas, half Boy Scout.” 

“They surely have a wonderful time, according to Georgia,” 
the girl editor pursued. “Girls who have been studying hard in 
city high schools and colleges, sent way up there into the big out- 
doors—isn’t it a fine ideal? She says they go horseback riding, 
and they have swimming-contests and inter-camp reunions, lots of 
fun. Then they’ve handicrafts and interpretive dancing and— 
what do you mean, are they all girls there, Captain Vaughan? 
Why, I think they have some little boys belonging to the married 
counselors in camp, haven’t they, Fanny?” 

“The swimming-instructors are men,” the reviewer-girl informed 
us with her brown velvet eyes meditatively upon my twin. 

He said: “What I want to know is whether there’s a pub or a 
village or something handy for the camp where my sister and I 
could put up?” 

“Off again!” I murmured. “Right O!” 

“There is some sort of an inn for visitors there.” 

Jim took up with a grateful look for the reviewer-girl who had 
furnished this information. “Good. Where is it— White Moun- 
tains? Where’s that? The only question is how soon we can 
get to this camp-place? Can we by any chance be there to- 
night?” (Continued on pagé 114) 
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ROM the time they were little soft bundles to 
coddle, 

Before they were able to creep or to toddle, 
Miss Mary O’Neill and her twin sister Carrie 
Revealed that their natures were fated to vary. 

Mary was serious, 

Seeming to ponder 
All the mysterious 
World out beyond her 

White little crib; while Miss Carrie just cooed, 
Played with her toes and demanded her food. 
So, through their childhood and blithe adolescence, 
Carrie was known by her smile’s iridescence; 

She was vivacious, 

Cute and flirtatious 
Slack in her studies and vain of her dresses; 

Mary, however, 

Leaned to endeavor. 
She had a scholarly brain ’neath her tresses; 
Knowledge she sought with a studious air, 
And of the boys she seemed quite unaware. 
Thus they proceeded their different ways upon, 
(Both of them being dead easy to gaze upon). 


ARY came homeward from Vassar, 
Learned as learned could be. 

None in her class could surpass her; 

She had an M, A. degree; 
Mary came home, to discover titanic 

Woe and disaster were closely impending; 
Mother and father were thrown in a panic; 

Truly their state was a vision heart-rending. 

Carrie, it seems, had come home after finishing 


Finishing school, and with verve undiminishing 
Started in dancing and flirting again. 

“We did our best to select the young men 
Whom she should go with,” wailed Mrs. O’Neill, 
“Till she went out on an automobile 

Party one evening, and—oh, it is fearful—” 
Mrs. O'Neill grew distressingly tearful; 

Mr. O'Neill here took up the narration: 

“Well, to be brief, then, she sat by the chauffeur, 
Started some sort of a silly flirtation— 

Now she declares she will marry the loafer!” 


ARY, with brow like the Roman Minerva, 
Pondered the case, then remarked with some 
verve: “A 
Marriage like that wouldn’t do; we must stop it. 
Til talk to Carrie and get her to drop it.” 
She talked to Carrie, with manner immutable, 
Proved that the match was unseemly, unsuitable, 
Marshaled her facts biologic, eugenical, 
Which she had ready for every and any call, 
Seeking to alter the views of her sister. 
Caroline listened quite meekly, then kissed her, 
“Crying,” I’m proud of you, 
Talking so smart! 
But the whole crowd of you 
Can’t change my heart; 
If you knew Bill, you would all understand; 
Mary, his eyes are just perfectly grand!” 


PRALKED in this quarter, Miss Mary O’Neill 
Made up her mind she would go and appeal 

Straight to the chauffeur and prove beyond doubt 

Marriage with Carrie must not come about. 
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“T shall just show him it’s only a dream, 
Only a folly he must put behind him,” 
Mary remarked, and obsessed by her scheme, 

Started off, full of decision, to find him. 
Meantime, Professor Adolphus Van Zile, 

Who up at Vassar had fallen for Mary, 
Sat at her home, where he waited awhile 

Mary’s return—lightly chatting with Carrie. 


UT on the floor of the Modern Garage, 

Where he was giving a car a massage, 

William McGinn 

Gazed with a grin 

Straight at Miss Mary the moment he met her. 
“Goodness,” thought Mary, “his features are better 
Than I had fancied. What wonderful eyes! 
Then he’s so big—oh, I love men of size. 
Er— let me see, now I’ve come all this way, 
What were the things I intended to say?” 


UITE a space later Miss Mary O'Neill 
Rode to her home in an automobile, 
Driven by William McGinn with one hand, 
While with the other—well, things that are planned 
Don’t always go as we’ve planned them, though Mary, 
Surely had queered William’s marriage with Carrie. 
William McGinn 
Followed her in, 
Ready to face with a courage forewarned 
All of the rage of a woman who’s scorned. 
Then with amaze 
Filling their gaze 
William and Mary saw Caroline pressed 











Close to Van Zile’s professorial chest; 
“Love at first sight,” had been swiftly confessed. 


Lise there you are, there they are, there it is! 
Leave it to Nature, the canny old wiz, 

She knows her business, she knows what is needed, 
When she takes hold, she had better be heeded. 
All her life long in her innermost thought 
Mary had wished and subconsciously sought 

Somebody built in the fashion of Bill; 
And though her mind leaned to little Van Zile, 
Down in her heart he was far from her style; 

Nothing about him could give her a thrill. 
As for the learned Professor, 

Nature, the matchmaker—bless her— 
Felt he should certainly have for a wife 
Some one who knew how to frivol through life, 

Fixed the occasion 
Exerted her suasion— 

Presto, the job was accomplished instanter! 
What of the parents? Well, now as we canter 
Near to the wire, I must say that their ire 
Proved to be rather a thin camouflage, 
When William showed that he owned the garage, 
Brought them the balance-sheet, making it clear 
That he was earning ten thousand a year. 


" Pps is teaching her husband to dance, 
Mary is finally having the chance 

Which she had wanted, down deep in her heart— 

Namely; to revel in gowns that are smart. 

This is the moral I therefore disclose, 

“Leave it to Nature; she knows!” 
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By VERNIE 
E.CONNELLY 


Illustrated by HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


HE little group of women in tae Forty-fifth Ward who had 
labored so diligently all winter to further the good of the 
community, hied themselves to happy hunting-grounds for the 
lazy days of summer time. Claire Bellamy, chairman of the 
Forty-fifth Ward Civic League, locked her office and forgot the 
public in a delightful Eastern trip. A couple of gay summer 
resorts on the Atlantic Coast and one sweltering week in New 
York City while she shopped, renewed the zest of life for her. 
Enid Le Roux inveigled her father, Congressman Le Roux, into 
taking her along with him on a hurried trip to England and the 
continent. Alderman Barnes, Chicago’s woman alderman, whose 
office adjoined Claire Bellamy’s, closed the door of her alert mind 
on politics and went to rejuvenate her tired soul midst the 
grandeur of Western mountains. Alicia Carroll betook her serious 
self to the Maine woods where she was writing a book on the 
political outlook for the modern woman. 

But as August gave way to September the wanderers began to 
return. Claire Bellamy was the first to shed her summer inertia. 
She slipped back into town one day, placid and happy after the 
glorious hours of wind and water, sunshine and peace. Two days 
later as she dawdled over a late breakfast, dreaming a bit as her 
gaze rested on the shimmering blue of the lake as glimpsed through 
her window flung wide to the warm, refreshing breeze, her tran- 
quillity was invaded. Unceremoniously Enid Le Roux, bronzed 
and radiant, burst in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bellamy, I’ve just been dying to see you,” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms about Claire. 
“T’m glad to see you, too, my dear. 

you have a nice trip?” 

“Did I! London, Paris, Rome; oh, it was too wonderful for 
words! Dad is the finest traveling companion in all the world. 
How do you like my hat?” 

“Charming. I suppose you brought back bushels of clothes?” 

“Well, I bought till my beloved father in whom J am not 
pleased ordered me to stop or he’d ship me back on the next 
boat; but I did manage to pick up a few little things. Get dressed 
and come on over and help me unpack.” 

“T’d love to,” Claire said with enthusiasm, pushing aside her 
breakfast tray and preparing to dress. ‘“What’s the matter with 

ou and your father, Enid?” she asked without looking up as she 
bent over the lacing of her boots. 


76 


How well you look; did 


There was an odd look in Enid’s big, dark eyes as she regarded 
Claire’s bowed blonde head. 

“Mrs. Bellamy, I’m going to tell you something that I suppose 
I have no business to, but I simply .can’t help it: going over on 
the boat we met a woman, Lucretia Lassiter, the widow of former 
Senator Lassiter. From the first she seemed to intrigue Dad and 
they spent nearly the entire time on the boat together. Paris, 
too. She was our constant companion in Paris—I must admit 
she helped me a lot about shopping. You know it was my first 
time over and she took me to the best shops and was just as nice 
as could be. But I don’t want Dad to marry her. Of course 
you know he has been head over heels in love with you, but you 
have so persistently refused him on account of that silly prejudice 
of his against women voting. It doesn’t really make a mite of 
difference,” the girl said wistfully, ‘“‘so why don’t you marry him 
anyway? Why, I vote and do anything I wish and he only 
lectures me a bit.” 

Claire laughed good-naturedly. “That’s just the point, dearie. 
Daughters are supposed to be lectured, but wives aren’t.” 

“Nonsense,” Enid replied petulantly. “Dad is just a harmless 
sort of big bear and you can twist him around your finger easy 
as that. But we did have quite a row over this Mrs. Lassiter when 
I tried to get him to pass her up.” 

“I should imagine so. You know Enid if I were you I'd leave 
my father alone; he is old enough to know his own mind. I've 
heard that Mrs. Lassiter is a very charming woman, and she is 
certainly a very clever one. She was an indefatigable worker for 
the suffrage cause. We belonged to different factions so I never 
met her; but I know she is splendid.” 

“That sounds as if you didn’t care for Dad any more and 
wanted him to marry that woman. I'll not stay at home if he 
does. She is too capable and clever to suit me; punctilious, 
ethical to a fault, oh, just perfect! The thing that scares me is 
that she talked suffrage and politics to Dad the whole time and 
he listened like a lamb, You know he must have been infatuated 
when he’d stand for that, because he never lets me talk suffrage 
to him, nor you either, I imagine.” 

“Qh yes, dearie, I’ve talked it to him, exhaustively, but he 
never agreed.” 

“Well, if you could have seen his expression when he talked to 
Mrs. Lassiter, you’d have thought he was dying to march at the 
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head of a suffrage parade or something equally inconsistent for 
him—it made me sick. I overheard her telling him one day how 
she was responsible for her husband’s reélection last time he ran 
and he fairly beamed with interest. By the way, Dad will be 
home in a couple of weeks; he says the coming campaign looks 
like a hard one. Are you going to help him?” 

“Certainly not, unless he asks me. However, I expect to take 
an active part in the campaign, though not necessarily for your 
father. ‘The women, you know, are going to be a tremendous 
factor.” 

“J suppose. All ready? Wait ’till you see the gloves I got; 
white kids at just half what we pay at home.” 

Paris clothes and women’s tongues lend fleetest wings to pass- 
ing hours. It was late afternoon when Claire exclaimed: “I'd 
no idea it was so late. Suppose I run home and dress and we 
dine down town and go to the theater?” 

Enid looked confused. “I’m sorry, but I promised Mr. Dugan 
to dine with him at the Country Club. We are going to motor out.” 

“Oh, I see,” Claire replied, looking steadily 
into the girl’s big dark eyes, now a bit sullen 
and veiled. “I'll run along now; you'll be 
wanting to dress.” 

But in an instant Enid’s generous nature 
came to the fore. 

“You come too, Mrs. Bellamy. I know 
Mr. Dugan will be glad if you do; he likes 
you a lot.” 

Claire hesitated a second. “Are vou sure 
you want me to? To be frank, Enid, I don’t 
approve of your going unchaperoned and I 
don’t believe your father would either, so 
I think I will come along.” 

Enid laughed with a touch of toleration. 
“Lack of a chaperon never bothers me a bit, 
but I suppose Dad would row if he heard 
about it. You go on and get ready; we'll stop 
about six-thirty.” 

As Claire dressed, her mind was full of 
Enid. She had first loved Enid for her 
father’s sake, and now for her own. Dash- 
ingly beautiful, young and impulsive it pained 
Claire to see her go about with a man of 
Danny Dugan’s age. He was a blasé man of 
the world and, as rumor recorded the past, 
his name had been swirled through the eddies 
of scandal while immersion in politics had 
further blotted the esteem of self-righteous 
individuals from his possession. On the other 
hand she admitted that Danny had come clean 
in a broad sense of the word and even had A 
many good points in his favor. Certainly he / 
was a successful business man, owning two 
well-paying theaters and an up-to-date bache- \ 
lor apartment house. But if he had been an 
angel personified, Claire would have found 
fault with him as a possible suitor for Enid, 
for she held to the theory that youth should 
mate with youth. Claire was not vain, but as 
she studied her own charming vision in the 
pier glass a thought found its way to her 
consciousness that made her pause; she did 
not believe over-much in assisting fate, but 
of course there were times—. 

The dinner itself was a great success. Danny Dugan was 
well-pleased, it was evident, with his dinner companions. As he 
should have been: Claire, with her secure poise and dignity made 
an excellent foil for the dark piquancy of Enid Le Roux’s beauty. 
The latter was wearing one of the Paris frocks, a little daring, 
Claire thought, but becoming nevertheless; she fairly sparkled 
with exuberant spirits. 

_ Later, on the east veranda, with the moon turning the lake 
Into molten silver, the hour was a witching one. For a time Enid 
chattered gaily of Paris and her trip abroad, but presently, Claire, 
With mature deftness and a pang at her own cruelty, guided the 
conversation into deeper channels. She remembered a Sanskrit 
scholar she had met and fascinated while she was still at Vassar. 
He had related to her many incidents connected with an expedition 
he had made in company with a few other scholars to the far East. 
Danny Dugan was interested at once. His attitude was that of 
an absorbed listener. 

Suddenly Enid felt palpably young, even gauche, despite the 


Claire Bellamy 
was the first to 
shed her summer 












glamor of her Paris frock. After a bit she stifled a yawn and 
said a trifle rudely: 

“Oh Mrs. Bellamy, you give me the shivers, talking about the 
Dead Sea and monasteries and Bedouins. I feel like a whole army 
of those wild men were going to rise up out of the lake there and 
spear me with their spears or whatever they do to put you out.” 

Claire laughed with amused toleration. “Pardon me, dear, I 
didn’t mean to bore you.” 

“Listen, wont you, Enid, please,” Danny Dugan asked. “I’m 
mightily interested. You were saying, Mrs. Bellamy, that the 
Bedouins took all the food from the Americans except a little 
rice and jam— 

“Yes, leaving them that little, doubtless, because of their 
peculiar code of courtesy. One of the expedition happened to be 
well-supplied with cigarettes which he tendered the outlaws and 
they accepted.” 

“Why, hello there! . This is luck!” broke in a hearty voice. “I 
didn’t know you were back, Enid.” : 

“Teddy!” Enid rose, and like the 
piqued little flirt she was, gazed 
deep into young Teddy Milbourne’s 
eyes and let him hold her hands as 
if life had been blank until he ap- 
peared on the scene. 

“Come in and dance, will you?” 
Teddy begged. “Lee Ross and 
Vivienne Burns are here.” 

“I'd love it!” Enid said enthu- 
siastically. “Mrs. Bellamy, I—” but 
she stopped short as she perceived 
that Claire and Danny were deep in 
conversation again. Such words as 
‘cuneiform inscriptions” and 
“squeezes” punctuated what Claire 
was saying. Enid turned back to 

Teddy: “They don’t know 
I’m on earth, so I don’t 
have to bother about excus- 

ing myself.” 
But Claire did know, 
had been acutely conscious 
. of just what happened and 
N felt a little ashamed be- 
\ cause of it, but if she could 
turn Enid’s interest from 
Danny Dugan to a dear 
boy like Teddy, she did not 
mean to stop at a little 
harmless conversation. She 
succeeded well in holding 
Dugan’s interest, even to 
the extent that he was un- 
aware of the fact that Enid and-Teddy returned 
an hour later, only to go away again when they 
failed to attract Claire’s attention. Then, Claire 
decided she had carried the matter far enough. 

“T think we had better find Enid,” she said. 
“Tt must be time to go home.” 

Danny looked at his watch. “Jove, I’d no idea 
it was that late. I have to thank you for a 
mighty interesting evening; it’s been like a trip 
to the East.” 

Enid was not to be found. They strolled 
through the parlors, ballroom, dining room, even went up to the 
cozy little gallery over-looking the club foyer, but Enid and 
Teddy were not there. It was in the cloak room that Claire 
learned the truth when the maid gave her a note. 

“Teddy has been good enough to take me home. As long as 
you and Mr. Dugan enjoyed Bagdad I didn’t want to disturb 
you. Enid.” 

Danny smiled without comment when Claire told him Enid had 
gone. As they whirled home through the crisp night Claire re- 
flected with satisfaction that her ruse had worked well. But how 
to carry it farther; how could she hold the man long enough to 
make Enid’s weaning complete? The thought of flirting was 
obnoxious to her and she put it away as unworthy. As all ideas 
earnestly sought will certainly come, so did the practical, plausible 
means of intriguing Danny Dugan’s interest and absorbing his 
leisure wing its way to her through the moonlight ether. And 
then she enjoyed the remainder of the drive, winning an invitation 
for the following evening which she readily accepted. 


inertia. 
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“Do you mind stopping at Enid’s home,” she asked as they 
neared there. “I feel responsible for the child and want to be 
sure she is all right.” 

Danny’s well-controlled countenance broke into a smile at the 
juvenile application. “I’m afraid you'd totally forfeit Enid’s 
friendship if she knew you called her child.” 

“Doubtless,” Claire agreed complacently, “Very young girls 
always feel that way; but I am such ages older than Enid, a full 
eight or nine years.” Claire blushed with compunction under 
cover of the friendly night shadows. As a matter of fact Enid 
was a remarkably sophisticated young person for her years, but 
Danny Dugan was actually almost fifteen years her elder and 
Claire purposely emphasized the fact. 

As they drew up before the big Le Roux place, the lower floor 
radiated light from every window. 

“T wonder if anything could have happened? 
and—.” 

“Probably not,” Danny replied, though his brows puckered 
solicitously. “Will you come in?” 

“T believe not.” 

Claire watched the front door anxiously after Danny went in- 
side. Much to her astonishment when it opened a few minutes 
later, not Danny, but Congressman Le Roux came down the steps. 

“Tm lucky to see you tonight,” he said warmly, “and not have 
to wait until tomorrow.” 

“What a surprise!” Claire reached a hand in glad greeting to 
him. “Is Enid home? That is why we stopped.” 

“Yes, she came in half an hour ago. I didn’t expect to come 
for a while but my presence seemed necessary, so I hurried on 
without letting Enid know. Here she is now.” 

Danny got in beside Claire. Gilbert Le Roux stood with his 


It’s so late 


arm about his daughter while they chatted with their guests. They 
looked inexpressibly dear to Claire as they clung affectionately 
together. Enid had unexpectedly melted into dimples and dear- 
ness, doubtless because of something Danny had said to her. 
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Her guest was taking a 
nap and she was going 
to take a plunge. 
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“How about dinner tomorrow night, Claire?” Gilbert said. “1 
be busy all day.” 

“I—I’'m—” Claire stammered like a schoolgirl, much to her 
own chagrin. “I have promised to dine with Mr. Dugan,” she 
said, resolved to see the disillusionment of Enid even at the cost 
of her own happiness. And Danny was too polite to suggest 
that Le Roux and Enid should join them at dinner the following 
evening when Claire failed to do so. 

As Claire refused Gilbert’s invitation and explained her previ. 
ous engagement, Enid’s head went up with an imperious little lift 
and she became a haughty young princess on the instant. 

“Oh, all right, another time,” agreed her father, a slight annoy. 
ance in his voice. “Good night.” : 

After that Claire was frequently with Danny Dugan, arranging 
that Enid should know about it whenever possible. And Enid, 
as Claire had expected, showed her resentment by playing about 
quite obviously with Teddy Milbourne. There was no doubt 
that her scheme was working. 

For the first time in two weeks, Enid stopped in at Claire’s 
apartment one afternoon. Her manner was insolent and cen- 
sorious. 

“I warned you Dad was unduly interested in that Lassiter 
woman. Yesterday he received a letter saying she was passing 
through town on her way West, so he immediately wired her an 
invitation to stop over as our guest. I promised him I’d meet her 
at three o’clock and take her home as Dad had an important 
conference on. He wants you to come to dinner tonight—was 
very particular about it, though I don’t know why after the way 
you act. If he wasn’t so blind—oh, hang the whole lot of you, 


“Enid! You are too rude for words; I’m positively ashamed 
of you. Certainly I'll come to dinner if your father wants me. 
I told you before to let him alone. If he is fond of Mrs. Las- 
siter, it is his own affair.” 

Enid rose, her face clouded with anger. “I'll never stand for 
her, never! I'll do something’—she cast about for the 
expressive word—‘“desperate! You know = always wanted 
you to be Dad’s wife and then instead of marrying us 
and making us happy you let this strange woman sneak 
in. Not content with that you go and steal the man I 
love! I hate the whole miserable world and everybody 
in it!” 

“T, Enid, dear, I—,” Claire’s voice broke as the full 
impact of Enid’s shocking tirade struck her. “Listen, 
Enid, I—” But the sentence was cut short by the slam- 
ming of the door as the girl went out. 

For the first time Claire doubted the wis- 
dom of her own conduct. She heartily 
wished she had not interfered in Enid’s ro- 
mance. Baffled, heartsick, she indulged 
herself in tears. Certainly her motive had 
been right, but her method ill-chosen. And 
then there was the flickering out of her own 
love-affair. She had obstinately refused to 
marry Gilbert Le Roux because he thought 
women should have no political expression. 
It was ironical to a degree that he now ap- 
peared to be captivated with a woman 
whose very name spelled woman 
suffrage. 

As Claire dressed for the evening, 
she resolved to make her peace with 
Enid. She would go a bit early and 
slip up to Enid’s room for a little 
chat before dinner and tell her the 
truth about her relations with Danny 
Dugan. Claire had even grown to 
understand and like Danny in the 
past two weeks and began to con- 
sider the possibility of his making 
Enid happy despite the discrepancy 
in their ages. At any rate she was 
through with her sedulous task of 
matchmaking. 

However, in her heaviness of 
heart, Claire did not forget to make 
herself beautiful. Her rival should 
find nothing about her to criticize if 
she could help it. Gowned in a 
melting mist of silver and blue, her 
gold hair Frenched and _ thrust 
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LOVE LAUGHS AT POLITICS 








For a time Enid chattered gaily 
of Paris and her trip abroad... . 


through with a diamond-studded ornament, she 
viewed herself with pardonable satisfaction. 

“May I go up to Miss Enid’s room” she 
asked of a maid in the hall as the wrinkle-faced 
old butler admitted her. 

“Certainly, Madam. 
dress.” 

But Enid’s room was bare of her vivacious presence. The 
dressing room was in a disordered state as was quite natural after 
Enid had made use of it. Her street dress was flung across a 
chair and her walking shoes sprawled untidily in the center of 
the room. Claire smiled as she visualized the petulant girl in 
the very act of discarding the inoffensive boots. 

“She must have dressed alone,” the maid said, “though I’m 
sure Mrs. Allison said for me to come up at six-thirty.” 

“She probably grew impatient,” Claire replied, throwing off 
her wrap and taking a critical look at herself in the pier glass. 
“Tll run down to the library; she’s doubtless there. No, you 
needn’t come.” She was a frequent guest in the house and 
knew her way about. 

The library door stood ajar and as Claire approached she 
glimpsed Congressman Le Roux, dark and handsome, leaning non- 
chalantly against the mantel while he looked down with concen- 
trated interest at the woman ensconced in his own big armchair. 

“I’m awfully glad you could come,’ Le Roux said as he came 
forward to meet her, leading her around the high-backed chair 
and presenting her to his guest, “You and Mrs. Lassiter should 
have much in common, Claire.” 

“Ves, indeed,” she responded. “Mrs. Lassiter is well known 
to me through her wonderful work for our common cause.” 

Mrs. Lassiter, an animated little woman with carefully marceled 
hair and corn-flower blue eyes was gowned in yellow satin, the 
deep bead fringe accentuating the long lines and lending an illu- 
sion of height. Yes, she knew how to dress, Claire reflected in 
her quick glance; and she was clever. 


I am just going up to assist. Miss Enid 










“Down in Washington we knew you, too, Mrs. Bellamy and 
often wished you were in our camp,” was the tactful reply. 

There followed an illuminating discussion of the absorbing 
theme of the passage of the federal amendment. Gilbert Le Roux 


listened carefully as he silently observed the two women. They 
were interrupted by the announcement of dinner. 

“Where is Enid?” Claire asked, remembering that she had 
really come down in search of her. 

Her father threw up his hands in an expressive gesture. “Don’t 
ask me! I haven’t known since she was five years old. See if 
you can find Miss Enid, Wallace.” 

“Such a charming girl,” remarked Mrs. Lassiter. ‘How she 
did enjoy Paris.” 

It was only a few minutes until Wallace returned, his old face 
cbviously disturbed. 

“What is it, Wallace?” Gilbert Le Roux demanded briskly. 

“Miss Enid is not in the house or grounds and Mrs. Allison 
says she went swimming about five o'clock.” 

“What! In this gale?” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but it wasn’t bad then, sir.” 

“Send Mrs. Allison here, Wallace. Some trick of Enid’s to 
frighten us, I suppose,” Gilbert said significantly to Claire. 

Mrs. Allison hurried in, breathing heavily and plainly agitated. 

“T was in Miss Enid’s room, sir, just a bit before five and she 
was putting on her bathing suit, the black one, Madam that she 
showed you that day,” nodding to Claire. “She said her guest 
was taking a nap and she was going to take a plunge. She 
seemed very happy, sir and laughed a—a lot. I was to send 
Marta to her at six o’clock or six-thirty.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Allison, that will be all.” 

Enid’s father crossed the room and looked out upon the rest- 
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less lake for a second. “She had no business going in today. I'll 
go over to the beach.” 

“I’m coming, too,” Claire said, her face white with appre- 
hension. 

Mrs. Lassiter said nothing but followed. As they passed 
through the hall, Gilbert took a couple of raincoats from the hall- 
seat and bade the women put them on. They made their way 
out the rear entrance and crossed to the grounds of the hotel 
whose private beach Enid used. They found the beach deserted 
except for one young guard engrossed in a book. 

“My daughter is missing, a little dark girl, wearing a black 
bathing suit—”’ 

“And a red cap,” Claire interposed. 

“TI don’t recall her,” the guard replied. 
here?” 

“Five o'clock.” 

“We were pretty busy around that hour or a little later I 
guess. Quite a lot of people went in today, but the undertow got 
so strong we thought it unsafe and warned every one off the 
beach about five-thirty if I remember rightly.” 

Gilbert Le Roux looked tense and anxious. “My daughter must 
have been here about that time and we haven’t seen her since.” 

“I wouldn’t worry, sir. It isn’t likely anything could have 
happened without our knowing it, though of course we were pretty 
busy. There were two other guards here then; if you’d like to 
speak with them you'll likely find them up at the hotel having 
their dinner.” 

“Thank you, I'll hunt them up. You and Mrs. Lassiter go 
back to the house,” he added, turning to Claire, “I'll join you 
directly.” 

Claire caught her breath in a sob as she turned to obey. She 
was remembering her interview of the early afternoon with Enid 
and the rage in which the girl had left her. If she had purposely 
—the thought was too horrible to let germinate. Mrs. Allison 
had said Enid seemed happy. At the same time she would never 
forgive herself—. By the time they reached the house her face 
was wet with tears. 

“I'd try and pull myself together if I were you,” kindly ad- 
vised Mrs. Lassiter. “If anything has happened Mr. Le Roux 
will need brave hearts about him.” 

“You're right—I—I'll try.” 

A poignant half-hour followed. Enid’s father returned from 
the hotel his face tragic with suppressed emotion. There was 
absolutely nothing to be done except wait for those tossing waters 
out yonder, now whipped to fury by the increasing gale, to give 
up their secret—if they had one. 

Gilbert stood in the deep window, his gaze concentrated as if 
he would pierce the restless waters. Claire went and stood be- 
side him. Together they stared in miserable silence at the baffling, 
sinister scene before them. 

“My God, I can’t think my girl is out there!” 

“No, no,” Claire echoed miserably. 

“Howdy folks!” came a gay voice from the doorway like an 
electric shock in the already overcharged atmosphere. 


ILAIRE and Gilbert Le Roux wheeled about. Mrs. Lassiter 
dropped the book she was pretending to read and sprang 
to her feet. 

Girlishly sweet in a simple white georgette frock, her face 
radiant with happiness, Enid stood in the doorway. Behind her, 
his face complacent, but grave, stood Danny Dugan. 

Seeing the anxious look on her father’s countenance, Enid ran 
across the room to his outstretched arms. “Baby! My baby 
girl!” was his cry of gratitude. 

“Why, Daddy, dear, what is the matter? 
been crying!” 

“Where have you been, Enid?” reproached Claire. 
thought you were—were drowned.” 

Enid’s girlish voice pealed forth in laughter. “So I am— 
drowned in the sea!” She stopped short, while her mischievous 
glance darted to Danny Dugan, who came forward to confront 
Congressman Le Roux. 

“The year is up, Gilbert,” he said. 
been married.” 

“The devil you have!” was the blank ejaculation. 

“Married!” chorused the women. 

“Yes, married,” mocked Enid as she went to the shelter of 
Danny’s protecting arm and faced the three astonished older 
people from his secure embrace. 

“TI warned you I wouldn’t wait a day after the year was up,” 
reminded Danny. “I’d served my time at eleven o’clock today.” 


“What time was she 


Mrs. Bellamy, you’ve 


“We 


“Enid and I have just 





_ “By Jove, you were prompt,” Le Roux answered. And like the 
indulgent father he was he took his girl in his arms and gave 
her his blessing. “I'll mop up Chicago with you, Dan, if yoy 
don’t make her happy.” His hand went forth in a generous grip. 
“She'll keep you busy, too.” 

The tense, emotional moment broke up in a riot of laughter 
congratulations and general rejoicing. Once again, the old butler. 
his voice tremulous, made the announcement: “Dinner is served.” 

“Wally, you old dear,” Enid exclaimed as she flew to his side. 
“I’m married! Mrs. Daniel Dugan, if you please; sure and it's 
one grand name!” Her voice melted into understanding as two 
tears felt their way down his wrinkled cheeks. “But I’m still 
little Eeny, Miny, Mo, Wally.” 

“Yes Miss.” 

“You go back and tell cook it’s my wedding supper and for 
her to scare up a cake with lots of pink frosting like she used to 
for my birthdays.” 

After dinner the little party separated. 

“Come up to my study, Dan,” Le Roux invited. 

“Daddy, don’t you tell him all my faults,” admonished Enid. 

Danny’s love chains clanked softly as he replied: “You have 
no faults, little girl.” 


HE women went to Enid’s rooms. She and Danny were to 
take the midnight express for the West. Her trunks stood 
open; good Mrs. Allison bustled importantly about, busily pack- 
ing, while Marta raced here and there, emptying dresser drawers 
and doing the countless necessary things. 

“Put in every new thing I brought from Paris,” Enid ordered. 
“Why if I’d known I was buying a trousseau I couldn’t have done 
better,” she exulted. Her spirits were irrepressible. 

“When did you get the license, Enid?” Claire asked, curious. 

“You know how angry I was when I left you today? In the 
lobby of your hotel I met Danny. I thought he was going up to 
see you and I was furious! It was a brainstorm, I suppose; I 
don’t know what I said, but he put me in a taxi to save a scene 
and we taxied all over the city while we argued and explained 
till the whole truth came out. Why, we’ve simply loved each 
other always!” 

“Of course,” nodded Mrs. Lassiter from the chaise longue as 
she watched with interest the sparkling animation of the girl. 
“That’s why you were so spirited when you came to the train 
and I thought all the time you were just glad to see me.” 

Enid laughed happily as she kicked off her slippers, landing 
one neatly in Mrs. Allison’s lap, who was busy folding garments. 
“When we looked at the time I barely had half an hour to go 
to the marriage license bureau and then fly to the station to meet 
you, Mrs. Lassiter.” 

“Did you really go swimming?” Claire asked. 

“Of course not. Miriam, one of the maids up here was going 
out, so I bribed her to take this white dress and things, get a 
taxi and wait for me at the hotel. I never went near the beach. 
I dressed in the star’s dressing room at my husband’s theater 
and we were married in his private office. 

“Mrs. Lassiter, which of those Paris suits do you think looks 
the most bridish? Bring them both, Marta. You like the blue 
better, don’t you Mrs. Bellamy? Oh, we’re going to Honolulu! 
I’m just too happy!” 

Downstairs, when good-bys were being said, Enid slipped her 
arms about her father’s neck and drew his head down to her 
while she whispered in his ear, little-girl-fashion. Claire, who 
was standing nearby, blushed as she could not avoid hearing 
what she said. Danny and Mrs. Lassiter were engaged in con- 
ventional farewells. 

“Listen, Daddy! Mrs. Bellamy and Danny weren’t a bit in 
love with each other. Danny was just teaching Mrs. Bellamy 
all about local politics and their bearing on the congressional 
campaign so she would be informed in case a stubborn Congress- 
man from the Twenty-fifth District should happen to need her 
assistance.” 

They were gone at last. Mrs. Lassiter stifled a yawn. “I’m 
sure you'll excuse me if I go up now—I’m dreadfully tired.” 

“Yes, it is late,” Claire said. “I’m tired, too. I'll go up with 
you for my wrap.” 

Gilbert Le Roux was waiting for Claire in the hall when she 
came down a few minutes later. 

“Come in the library a little while, please,” he asked, his voice 
sounding strangely unnatural. 

Silently she followed him. He walked about the room, adjust- 
ing a shade, snapping off a light and stirring the fire before he 
finally sat down on the divan beside her. (Continued on page 115) 
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“How much 
did this cost 
you wholesale?” 
she inquired. 



















S soon as the doors of 

higher education were | 
opened to women, the first | 
step was taken to prepare 
them for lives of larger use- 
fulness. Not only were they 
trained to be better home- 
makers and mothers, but they were 
fitted for important fields of public 
service as well. 

A young woman who had spent some 
years preparing herself to take the 
degree in liberal arts, medicine, phar- 
macy or law naturally expected to 
make use of her education for a time 
at least. And once that a number 
of these progressive spirits had proved 
their ability to hold their own in pro- 
fessional life, other young women, not 
able to have as great advantages, were 
encouraged to step forth from quiet 
homes into the widening field of busi- 
ness life. 

Again, those who had entered the commercial and industrial 
avenues proved their ability to make good—and the second step 
was taken. As time went on, they gained strength and confidence 
until it was not long before many of them began to enter the 
world’s affairs as principals rather than as employees. Occasion- 
ally this was because husband, father or brother was taken away 
by death, and rather than sustain heavy loss, or else not knowing 
what else to do, some woman of the family stepped forward to 
assume the responsibilities as best she could. 

The numbers of large businesses which have fallen like a mantle 
upon the shoulders of capable women reach all the way from 
the operation of the corner drugstore to the management of the 
famous Krupp gun-works. 

In looking backward it is always interesting to see just how 
certain important beginnings were made and how the right sort 
of training was obtained either by force of circumstances, or by 
the apparent working out of the natural inclination of the indi- 
vidual. Sometimes both combined in a singularly compelling 
manner. 

When the war broke out, there was a restless stirring all along 
the front-line trenches of civilized life, for men knew that a 
world-crisis was at hand, and women realized, intuitively and 
rather vaguely at first, that they were to be called upon for 
higher duties than had been theirs since their pioneering fore- 
mothers came bravely into the Western wilderness. 

It was not long before the time came when thousands of women 
turned the keys in their own doors and from patriotic motives 
as well as those of necessity, stepped forth to bear what part of 
the public burden that they might. All over the country were 
gaps which somehow or other had to be filled, for there was much 
to be done not only for those who went forward to fight their 
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country’s battles, but for the great stay-at-home army itself. It 
was general “moving-up day” everywhere, and thousands of 
women without definite training or even apprenticeship found 
themselves unexpectedly in the business world. Many took up 
the reins of executive management as well as they could. 

Now, it would be thrilling to recount that each and every one 
of them grasped fully and adequately all the important business 
principles involved without delay, and that the so-called weaker 
sex promptly proved itself the equal of the highest caliber of 
business man. But we are much too near to that period of strain 
and stress to know with any degree of accuracy the percentage 
of feminine efficiency developed by the majority. 

Statistics tell us that all men who undertake independent en- 
terprises do not succeed. Some twenty thousand new businesses 
are started each year, and the death rate is fifteen thousand. 
That is, the total increase in the nation’s businesses is only five 
thousand per annum—not such a big gain, after all, for this big 
country of ours! 

The further statistics of failure would be decidedly discourag- 
ing, did we not learn that a very large percentage of these failures 
come from preventable causes and are mainly due to the lack of 
the grasp of the right business principles. Many have inadequate 
training, insufficient capital, do not understand how to handle 
their finances, or to figure profits and losses aright. 

The actual loss in dollars and cents bulks very large, reaching 
into the millions, to say nothing of the disappointments, the 
heartaches, and the national waste of it all. 

Fortunately business men all over the country are realizing 
that it is much more economical and safer for those going into 
business for themselves to plant their feet firmly in the beginning 
upon the solid rock of safe and sane methods. Many of our 
universities have established standard courses to teach business 
management, scientific salesmanship, resultful advertising, the 
relation of overhead expense to production, and all that sort of 
thing, but even yet the company of men who are keeping step 
with this march of progress, is probably not more than twenty- 
five out of each one hundred, or one in four. There is even a 
question if it is not less than this, and so the outlook for the 
woman in business is that she must prepare herself to join the 
conspicuously successful minority; and to do this, she must make 
something of a study of the subject. 

If our woman in business is a strong character and naturally 
a shrewd and farsighted individual, she will soon learn how to 
select the little wheat from the much chaff that is offered her, and 
to have the stamina to go ahead and gain the foundation principles 
which she needs, and to put them into actual dividend-earning 
operation. 

Success in the business world today is not a matter of mere 
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happen-so. Success is the legitimate harvest of planting the right began to slip back. She S77 CO ane 
seed and of cultivating it in the right way. Failure is the crop  couldn’t understand _ it, A a 
which may always be expected from disregard of sound business for according to the Sn 

methods. figures she had, she was ANE 


. Here and there we will meet a woman who declares that she 
has never kept books, or only those of the most primitive kind— 
that she has followed her best judgment and let it go at that. 
Perhaps she points with pride to the fact that she began with 
nothing and now has a comfortable fortune. 

It would seem as though the exception had proved the rule, 
but we can only wonder what his woman’s showing might have 
been if she had followed safe and sane lines consciously and in- 
telligently in all cases, for it is certain that she must have followed 
them to a certain extent or she would not have remained in the 
field at all. But intuition cannot always be depended upon. When, 
for instance, mothers trusted to this inherent faculty to feed and 
train their babies, the slaughter of the innocents was terrific. 

If we are going to run an automobile or manipulate an electric 
switchboard, we must know how, or the results may be tragic. 
The same is true of the woman in business. 

The first principle which she should grasp is: ‘“Know—don't 
guess!” Safety first lies in exact information which can be 
obtained instantly about all parts of the business; in the keeping 
of comparative records, and in consulting these so faithfully that 
the business cannot make any very serious mistakes before they 
are discovered. To drift is usually to go on the rocks: “Know 
—don’t guess!” 

Perhaps the next thing for the woman in business to learn is 
this fundamental truth: “You pay for whatever you need.” Some- 
times you buy it with money and sometimes with experience and 
time; consequently life becomes a matter of fine discrimination 
as to what is worth the price and what is not—what one actually 
needs, and what one only fancies one needs. 

Whatever the business woman really needs, she will pay for; 
so she might as well buy it and have the benefit of it, as to pay 
for it and not purchase it. Perhaps she needs books to study, 
perhaps the contact of convention and get-together gatherings to 
broaden her outlook and generate enthusiasm, perhaps recreation 
sufficient to maintain good health, perhaps publicity to bring to 
the public the service she offers—the public does not consist of 
a company of mind readers as some people seem to consider. Be- 
sides, other folks are so much interested in their own affairs that 
we must use the right sort of advertising or publicity to tell them 
how we can benefit them in any way. 

The case comes to mind of a very charming young wife who 
resolved to carry on her husband's store during his absence over- 
seas. His going was rather sudden, and he left with her an elder- 
ly, trusted employee. But even this man did not understand the 
business as well as he might have done if some one had given him 
a little practical instruction in the arithmetic of price-marking. 

A couple of weeks after the young proprietor sailed, the elderly 
employee was stricken with a fatal illness, 
and lovely Gwen Martin was left to manage 
her own affairs. She was quite confident 
that she could do this, and as she was so 
enthusiastic, her many friends assured her 
that she would “put it across” all right. we 

She bought with great care the goods 
necessary to carry on her husband’s station- 
ery store and marked 
these at what she con- 
sidered a good profit. 
She was exceedingly 
conscientious, and 
worked early and late; 
yet in spite of it all, she 

















Some twenty thousand 
new businesses are « 
started each year, and 
the death-rate is ~ 
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doing more business 
than before her husband 
left; but the more she 
did, the harder up she 
became. 

In three months she 
was distinctly troubled 
over the situation. For- 
tunately she had _ the 
good sense to call in an 
expert accountant who 
happened in this case to 
be a woman also. Miss 
Walker, the accountant, 
was not long in putting 
her finger on three mis- 
takes which pretty little 
Mrs. Martin was mak- 
ing. 

First of all, she 
supposed that if she 
bought a bill of 
goods and marked 
them at a ten per 
cent profit, she 
made ten cents 
clear upon every 
dollar’s worth of books 
and stationery which 
she passed over her 
counter. 

Miss Walker smiling- 
ly assured her that in 
theory this was true, 
but as a matter of fact 
it was frightfully misleading; for if she bought sixty-five dollars 
worth of supplies from the wholesale stationer or jobber, she 
couldn't count on a penny of profit for herself until she had taken 
in ninety dollars in cash (to pay jobber and the twenty-five dol- 
lars due for overhead expense), because her profit consisted of 
ten per cent or the difference between one hundred dollars and 
ninety dollars. 

Gwen Martin frowned over this, puckered her lips and said 
she never could understand figures—that she thought they were 
perfectly horrid. Bliss Walker said simply: 

“Now, listen, Gwen. I have known you since you wore rompers, 
and you can understand figures if you like. You only think you 
can’t, and if you really cannot, why, 
you'll just have to go out of busi- 
ness before you waste every penny 
Bob Martin had when he left home!” 

“Go ahead!” Gwen said with a 
startled look in her eyes. “Honest 
to goodness, I'll try!” 

“Here’s the story in a nutshell,” 
Miss Walker continued, looking 
gratified. “Listen, and you'll under- 
stand it all right. 

“You told me that your overhead 
cost you twenty-five per cent. That 
is to get a dollar, you must put out 
twenty-five cents in expenses. These 
expenses are made up of the pay- 
roll, the rent, heat, light, advertis- 
ing, taxes and so on. 
























Gwen had sunk weakly onto the high stool. 
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“You know as well as I do that you are obliged to meet this 
overhead regularly. That is to say, the clerks must be paid Sat- 
urday night; the rent met on a certain day of the month; and 
the other expenses taken care of regularly. If you don’t, the 
clerks wouldn’t stay, and the landlord would soon ask you to 
move. 

“Your wholesaler sells you this bill of goods on thirty days’ 
time. He offers you a discount of two per cent if you pay it up 
in fifteen days, three per cent if you pay in ten days or four 
per cent if you pay cash. This is to encourage short-time credits 
and save bookkeeping. Besides, he can keep turning his money 
over and making more profits. 

“But you can’t pay him while the goods remain unsold on your 

shelves. You have marked those goods so that when all are 
sold and the money received, you will have one hundred dollars. 
But your overhead will claim the first twenty-five dollars you 
get; your wholesaler wants the next sixty-five dollars and you 
have to give it to him, or he will not be ready to do business with 
you in future. 
“ “You have taken in ninety dollars, and you have paid out 
ninety dollars. What is left of those goods is now your own. 
Every penny that you take for them represents your profit; and 
you don’t get any profit for yourself at all until you get to the 
jast end of that lot of supplies. If you let them lounge around 
on your counters and warm your shelves, you will not get any 
profit for yourself at all, until you move them along by adver- 
tising or some other means. If they get shopworn or soiled and 
you mark them down, you have cut your profit 
just that much. 

“My dear Gwen, every time you take in a 
dollar, I suppose you sing to yourself: ‘There’s 
ten cents for me.’ It isn’t so—and the whole 
secret of getting those ten-cent pieces for 
yourself, is quick turn-over, so that 
you hustle up and get enough to pay 
clerks and landlord and wholesaler, 
and come to the part of the game 
where you get your innings. 

“That’s why the wholesaler himself 
dangles a nice little bait in front of 
your eyes in the way of those dis- 
count premiums, to encourage you to 
pay up quick so that he can meet his 
overhead, pay the manufacturers from 
whom he bought, and get to the part 
of the selling game which represents a 
cash money profit for himself. Isn't 
that simple?” 

Gwen had sunk weakly onto the 
high stool at the office desk. 

“Well, I should say so!” she 
ejaculated. “It’s as plain as day, and 
here I was congratulating myself that 
I was getting this store packed with 
stock from stem to stern to surprise 
Bob with when he comes back. I can 
see now that if I had kept on that way, the sheriff would have 
had us and Bob would have faced a ‘To Let’ sign. Honest Injun, 
I don't believe Bob understood about that himself.” 

Miss Walker made a queer little grimace. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” she said, “for it is where seven at 
least out of every ten retail business men, fall down. So many 
of them think that if they sell part of an invoice of goods, they 
have made some money for themselves, when they have done 
nothing of the kind. Safety first in business demands quick 
turn-over. You've got to do it in order to get what’s coming 
to you. 

“As I look around this store, I can see why you are hard up 
for money. Put on the magic spectacles which I have given you, 
and you will see for yourself!” 

“A blind man could see with leather spectacles over his eyes!” 
sniffed Gwen. “I wish I had known about this quick turn-over 
business in the beginning. Why, I should have had these goods 
literally turning somersaults!” 

Miss Walker pulled off her gloves, stepped up to one of the 
counters and picked up a fancy inkwell. 

“How much did this cost you wholesale?” she inquired briefly. 

Gwen looked at the cost-mark and after wrinkling her pretty 
brows and doing some calculating on her fingers, she explained: 

“Our cost mark is the word Republican, because it has ten 
letters in it— enough for the nine digits and the cipher. I always 





have to spell the word on my fingers to find out what the letters 
stand for. It cost exactly one dollar.” 

“And I see you have it marked at one dollar and thirty-five 
cents. I thought you told me you reckoned on a basis of ten 
per cent profit.” 

“Why, surely we do,” Gwen defended spiritedly. “I don’t call 
that profiteering! Remember, I have that overhead to meet. 
The inkwell cost a dollar; I added to that twenty-five cents for 
my expense of selling, and ten cents for my profit,” triumphed 
Gwen. “Figures can’t lie!” 

“Not if you select the right ones and give them a square deal,” 
laughed Miss Martin. “But let’s do a little calculating on our 
own account. Do you remember that when you were in school, 
old Miss Fethers, who taught arithmetic, always made you prove 
everything? She taught me too, and my mother before me—and 






























The first principle she should grasp is: “Know — don’t guess.” 


a mighty good teacher she was at that. Lots of times when I 
was dead certain that I was right, she would make me prove an 
example, and show me I was wrong. Let’s play I am Miss 
Fethers! 

“We will not bother with the fractions, for the even cents are 
near enough to prove the point. 

“When you sell the ink-stand, your customer pays you one 
dollar and thirty-five cents. One-fourth of that sum, or thirty- 
four cents, must go to pay your overhead. That leaves you 
one dollar and one cent. One dollar must go to the wholesaler. 
So you have left for your own profit one penny instead of ten 
cents, as you expected, and if any of the goods are charged and 
the bills are not paid, you are behind. 

“Then too, if you govern your expenses on the basis of ten- 
per-cent profit and only have one per cent instead, you will 
come to grief sooner or later.” 

Gwen frowned in a troubled way. 

“TI wonder,” she said musingly, “if that is why Bob was always 
so hard up for cash. He thought that it was because he con- 
stantly was increasing his stock. He used to say: ‘We haven’t 
the money in hand, but our business is becoming more and more 
valuable.’ ” 

Miss Walker shook her head. 

“That is where so many get into trouble,” she remarked. “They 
explain their own lack of cash in that way. Often it is true that 
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your patronage warrants an increase in your assets. 

“Frankly, my dear, I think that the requirement of the Govern- 
ment for income-tax reports based on a careful inventory is the 
best thing that ever happened, for it is forcing both men and 
women in business to face the facts whatever they may be. 

“But what ought I to have marked that ink-stand for?” 
remarked, beginning to figure on paper. 

“That is easy enough to figure,” Miss Walker assured her. 
“The selling-price represents one hundred per cent, the over- 
head expense twenty-five per cent, the profit ten per cent. One 
hundred per cent less thirty-five is sixty-five which is the cost 
price, or one dollar. That is, sixty-five per cent of the selling- 
price is one dollar; one hundred per cent of the selling-price is 
one dollar and fifty-four cents. You can take those figures and 
prove them. Try it.” 

Gwen did some multiplying and dividing, and agreed. 

“But,” Miss Walker went on, “I do not believe that you are 
doing business on as close a margin as twenty-five per cent over- 
head. You think that you have taken in everything. Let me 
see; you told me that the Smiths of Maple Terrace moved away 
and owed you a bill of forty dollars; and since I have been in 
here, old Mrs. Buroughs has been in and disputed her bill—said 
there was a mistake of six dollars in her statement of fourteen 
dollars. What do you do with adjustments of that kind?” 

“Why, we don’t do anything with them. What can we do?” 
Gwen replied. 

“But don’t you see,” Miss Walker explained, “you have claimed 
that you are doing fourteen dollars’ worth of business with Mrs. 
Buroughs, when you have only done eight dollars worth. This 
changes the percentage of your overhead.” 

“That forty-dollar bill was charged up to profit and loss,” Gwen 
returned. 

Miss Walker smiled. 

“That’s just it. There is no use living in a fool’s paradise. My 
own impression is that your overhead, as you are running busi- 
ness, is about thirty per cent. Suppose you want to make ten 
per cent on the ink-stand. I will give you a short rule for figur- 
ing your selling-price—just add two ciphers and divide by six.” 

Gwen wrinkled her eyebrows. 

“Oh, I see,” she said, “I see where you get that. You just 
take forty per cent from the one hundred, and it leaves sixty 
per cent of the selling price as a dollar.” 

Miss Walker nodded. 

“In that case you would mark your ink-stand one-sixty-seven 
in place of one-thirty-five. 

“But I promised you 4 third point. Each of your wholesalers 
offers you a discount for prompt payment.” 

Gwen agreed. 

“But,” she said, “it doesn’t amount to much. It’s a nuisance, 
keeping track of the dates; and besides, I haven’t the money 
to do it with.” 

“Listen,” Miss Walker remarked, leaning forward; “you can 
borrow money at the bank if your credit is good, for six per cent 
for one year, and you can easily make that sum earn you eighteen 
per cent during the same time by taking every discount as it comes 
along. Do you see, my dear, you are actually making twelve per 
cent on money you do not own. That’s good business: Besides, 
you ought to save nearly enough in your discounts in a year to 
pay the entire salary of one clerk. 

“Why don’t you figure the matter out, and when Bob comes 
back, show him that you are a better business man than he ever 
was! 

“Remember your inventory. Better to take it twice a year 
and hold your stock down to a reasonable size, or first thing you 
know, you will have a raft of stuff that isn’t particularly salable, 
and no money with which to pay for new goods.” 

Gwen nodded slowly. 

“If you don’t give me any further help than you have already 
done,” she said, “you will have earned all the fee you said you 
would charge me, and more. I tell you what! The woman in 
business can learn, and she doesn’t know things by instinct!” 

“You're just right,” Miss Walker said, “and you have found 
that out a lot sooner than most women in business. Much of 
what is written for them urges them to avoid a Queen Anne front 
and a Mary Ann back, to eschew face powder and jewelry in 
business hours; but very little real help is offered to prevent them 
from making fundamental blunders, the results of which are 
bound to be nothing short of tragic.” re 

“I believe you,” Gwen said quietly, “and this is the beginning 
of a careful study of business for me.” 


Gwen 


the stock is increasing somewhat, but that is poor business unless 
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. E boss say de on’y way to run a successful roomin’-house 


is fer ev’ybody to mind their own business an’ fer me not 
to talk about de roomers to nobody!” declared Eleanor Dalton 
as she swished a dust-rag over the round of a chair in Mrs. De 
Peyster’s room and lunged toward the dresser. 

Mrs. De Peyster sat stiffly knitting in a rocking-chair and look- 
ing out the window with apparent indifference but with both ears 
pricked for every word the colored maid had to say. 

“But de boss is a man. He gits out to de office ev’y mornin’, 
but here I is all day with nuthun to think about but de roomers. 
An’ if I talks to ’em, I’s got to talk about ’em, aint I? I wondah 
what de boss think a lot o’ women is goin’ to do, cooped up ina 
house all day! Why, I’s lived around Noo York boardin’-houses 
fer thirty yeahs, an’ I aint never seen one where the inmates 
minds their own business an’ don’t talk about nobody!” 

“I’m not interested in the roomers,” snapped Mrs. De Peyster. 
“I never have anything to do with anyone in the house, except 
Miss Sampson, and she comes from a very old family—in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Yeah!” A quizzical little smile at one corner of Eleanor’s 
mouth sent a flash of fright through Mrs. De Peyster. 

“You’ve never heard anything against her?” 

“Oh, no. She’s all right. Ve’y mannable. Tips me fine, too— 
better’n anybody in de house. She come wid ref’rences writ on 
Gov’ment paper fom Washington. Talk about gilt-edged! Say, 
dey was pinked! Her recommends was sure O. K. But you can't 
always tell ’bout gilt-edged ref’rences, because lots o’ times the 
people what’s totin’ ’em aint the ones they was issued to.” 

“Miss Sampson is very superior to the rest of the—roomers, 
as you call them.” 

“Why wouldn’t we call ’em roomers?” 

“In hotels they speak of them as guests.” 

“Huh! If we called ’em guests heah, dey’d nevah pay nuthin’! 
De roomers, as I was sayin’, nevah liked Miss Sampson ’cause 
she’s so oxclusive.” 

“Yes. She told me she had never been on‘familiar terms with 
anyone in the house until she met me.” 

“IT done noticed dat. She’s been heah three-fo’ yeahs. Didn't 
have much when she come, but she musta felled inter some money 
about a yeah ago, because she moved down f’om a small room on 
de top floo’, to de front parlor on de first floo’. She musta landed 
a fortune to dress the way she do.” 

“She told me all about it. Her uncle, an army officer, left her 
the money. She is very highly connected.” 

“I guess she am. We has a good many people what comes fom 
’ristocratic famblies—an’ some that aint. It’s all de same to me 
if they pays de rent. It don’t make no diff’rence to de boss how 
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‘ristocratic their relations is if they aint got no money to pay de 
rent.” 

“Landlords are so mercenary!” observed Mrs. De Peyster. “It’s 
frightful, the way they are gouging people these days!” 

“Gougin’ people! Well, maybe they is, but what about de 
roomers what’s tryin’ to dead beat de rent? Looka dat quack 
doctor in de back parlor, gittin’ it fer ten dollahs when he oughta 
be payin’ fifteen! He come heah with a fur collah, an’ a cane 
hung ovah his arm a-swellin’ it around an’ makin’ believe money 
wasn’t no object so long as he got de room. An’ I sees now he 
was right. What he wanted was de room, an’ he got it; but does I 
git de money? I does not! Why I’s up there knockin’ on his 
doo’ late at night an’ early in de 
mornin’ hollerin’ fer de rent, but he 
aint nevah in. What gits me is how 
he sneaks in an’ out o’ de house 
without me seein’ him. I guess de 
on’y way I kin ketch him is to set 
a beartrap outside his doo’.” 

“Mercy!” cried Mrs. De Peyster. 
“What tactics!” 

“What tick-tacks? Well, what 
you goin’ to do?” 

The chug-chug of an automobile 
that had stopped in front of the 
house caught Eleanor’s attention, 
and she rushed to the window. 
“There goes Miss Sampson now— 
out in a limousine.” 

Mrs. De Peyster gazed down 
proudly. “She’s going to a bridge- 
party. She told me about it last 
night. I understand she plays 
wonderful bridge.” 

“I guess she do. I aint nevah 
seen her play. She never gives 
parties here.” 

“Hardly. She’s like myself— 
lives here for economy, but meets 
her friends outside. The address is 
very good.” 

Eleanor hummed a little tune as she changed the position of a 
small rug so as to cover a large hole in the carpet. “I guess we’s 
all seen bettah days.” 

Mrs. De Peyster winced. “Well, of course, I—er—if you call 
living in your own home better days, I have. That’s true. But 
I'm not really what you’d call hard up, Eleanor. I am very com- 
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— and my friends are the best in New York—the very 
st!” 

“Of course they is! Miss Sampson wouldn’t have nuthin’ to 
do with you if she thought you wasn’t somebody. She’s, mighty 
careful who she picks up with, believe me!” 

Mrs. De Peyster winced again. “I really wasn’t what you’d 
call picked up. Miss Sampson and I just naturally took to each 
other because we—er—well, we belong to the same class. It was 
a consolation to find some one in the house I could feel safe in 
associating with; there seem to be so many of the—er—question- 
able sort.” 

“Yes, I knows. But they gotta live somewhere. An’ I doan 
know whether this bein’ so classy gits you so much. We’s had 
enough ’ristocratic, ejucated dead-beats in dis place since I come 
here to start a poorhouse. It aint always the most re-put-able 
persons what makes de best roomers. There was a party here a 
couple o’ months befo’ you come what was always braggin’ ’bout 
her rich friends an’ criticizin’ de roomers heah what didn’t use 
good grammar. My, dat gal was bugs on grammar! But she had 
de meanest tongue! She couldn’t say a good word for nobody, 
and take it fom Eleanor, I’d rather have somebody around what 
knows a little less about grammar and a little more about polite- 
ness.” 

“Correct English is very essential,” insisted Mrs. De Peyster 
with a superior air. 

Eleanor laughed. “What fer? It nevah got me nuthin’! I 
don’t know nuthin’ *bout grammar. I got my ejucation livin’ 
around de city of Noo York. You kin graduate f’om all de 
colleges in de world, an’ come heah an’ learn somethin’. But I 
nevah could learn nuthin’ in school. All dey teached me was 
dat one and one makes two. What do I care whether one and 
one makes two or whether it makes three?” 

“You don’t understand. Education and standing are most 
essential!” 

Eleanor stopped work entirely, rested her hands on her hips 
and stared at Mrs. De Peyster’s stern, sharp-cut features. 

“Why, Miss De Peyster, you’s way off on ejucation! Scuse 
me fer tellin’ de truff—but ejucation an’ standin’ don’t amount to 
nuthin’! I aint got neither of ’em. I gits more out o’ life ’n all 
de ejucated roomers I evah seen. They’s all mizable—all de 
ejucated roomers, they is. Always worryin’ an’ frettin’ about some- 





thin’. They aint nevah satisfied. They’s all reachin’ up fer a 
cherry what’s about an inch higher’n they kin stretch.” 
“Nevertheless it’s just as well to have a few persons of quality 
in the house—it raises the tone.” 
“Raises the tone? It raises the debil, sometimes. They was a 
man heah las’ yeah what said he usta be a senator, or a gov’nor er 
somethin’. He showed me a book he was all writ up in.” 
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“ ‘Who's Who?’ ” 

“I guesso. Had his picture in, an’ ev’ything. But he nevah 
give me more’n a ten-cent tip, an’ he done beat it without payin’ 
his las’ week’s rent; an’ what does I care, Miss De Peyster, 
whether he’s in ‘Who’s Who’ or Which’s Which or What’s What, 
so long’s I don’t git de rent? When they gits to tellin’ me this, 
that an’ don’t ya know about what they usta wuz, I gits suspicious 
right away. Jest ear-ketch it fom me: when you’se lived around 
roomin’-houses as long as I has, you'll take ’em as is, ev’y time! 

“I got kinda skeered about dat Spaniard on de second floo’ 
back, so I give him a sign the other day. It come in jes’ right, 
so’s I could. He don’t talk English very good, you know; an’ he 
says to me, ‘Eleanor,—you know he have a very grand air— 
‘Eleanor,’ says he, ‘Has you Americans got a bird called a 
skunkle?’ 

“ *Ves,” says I, ‘we has.’ 

““*What’s it like?’ says he; an’ I says: ‘A skunkle is a bird what 
lives in a roomin’-house an’ don’t pay no rent.’ ” 

“Just the same, it is a consolation to me that you never let 
people in without references. I would rather have Count Borinski 
here, for instance, than to feel that I was living on the same floor 
with—er—an ordinary person.” 

“Oh, yes, de Count’s all right. He’s good pay,” 

A strange voice was heard in the hall, and Eleanor opened the 
door to see who was there. A colored boy in the uniform of a 
bell-boy was knocking on the Count’s door. 

“What you want?” asked the maid. 

“T’m looking for Jack.” 

“Jack who?” 

“Jack the barber.” 

“We have no barbers here!” called out Mrs. De Peyster in 
cutting tones. 

“What’s his other name?” queried Eleanor, feeling a hunch. 

“TI dunno. We jes’ calls him Jack. He works in the same 
hotel with me, and I don’t know what his other name is. He 
sent me down here to get his fur overcoat.” Just then the tall, 
straight form of Count Borinski came up the stairs. ‘Oh, here 
you are!” said the boy familiarly. 

“Yes. After I had sent you, I remembered that the maid 


wouldn’t give you my overcoat without a note from me, so I 
came myself.” 
In the meantime Eleanor had grabbed her broom, the carpet- 


sweeper and the dust-rag and had moved into the hall. Mrs. De 
Peyster was foaming in the doorway. “How dare you lie like 


that?” she demanded. “You assured me that you always required 
gilt-edged references!” 

“Well, s’posin’ I did. You aint paid your rent any too prompt 
lately, and we’s got to have a few Jack the barbers to keep the 
roof ovah our heads, aint we?” 

Mrs. De Peyster slammed the door. 

A few moments later Jack the barber knocked softly. Mrs. 
De Peyster opened the door and glared at him, but there was 
something in the elegance of his manner that melted her scorn, 
“I’m sorry to have annoyed you,” the Count went on, in a vibrant. 
low voice. “Of course I heard all that was said. But these are 
peculiar times, madam, and if it will be of any relief to you, allow 
me to assure you that though it is true that I am now earning q 
living as a barber, I am nevertheless a member of the nobility— 
or perhaps I might better say what was once the nobility—of 
Russia.” 

He bowed and left, while Mrs. De Peyster, too dumb to speak, 
swelled up to a degree that nearly dislodged two buttons on her 
old shirtwaist. 

For refuge Eleanor had slid into the room of Mazy McAlwyn 
of the chorus. “Miss De Peyster’s awful mad at me because | 
done let a man in heah what didn’t have gilt-edged ref’rences,” 
she laughed as she sat down on the edge of a chair. ‘Magin’ me 
lookin’ up ev’ybody what comes, as if I didn’t have nuthin’ else 
to do! Besides, ref’rences don’t amount to nuthin’!’ Nobody 
evah brings a paper sayin’ anything against his self, do he? An 
if they gives you a telephome-number to call up, it’s on’y some. 
body what’s in with ‘em at de other end. But you oughta see 
Miss De Peyster! She—am—boilin!” 

“Mrs. De Peyster!” repeated Mazie in a loud, scornful 
voice that rang down the hall like a breakfast-bell. “I wish you'd 
tell that old crab for me that if she doesn’t stop peeking out of 
her door every time I go past it, I'll punch her face!” 

“Sh! You wouldn’t do nuthin’ like dat!” said Eleanor, grinning 
at the thought. 

“T wouldn’t? Well, you just watch me! It’s enough to drivea 
person dippy, the way she sneaks around after every girl in the 
house that hasn’t got false teeth and a limp and that looks as if 
she had a little pep and was enjoying life! Why, I can’t even 
go to the bathroom without she leaves a crack in her door to see 
when I come out. I wonder if she thinks I’m going to steal the 
tub!” 

Eleanor chuckled. “I doan blame yuh fer feelin’ as you does, 
Some o’ these old gals aint got nuthin’ to do but make trouble 

fer de rest o’ de 
roomers. I _ notice 
most of the ads in 
papers says ‘Gentle- 
men only’ when they 
wants to rent a room. 
It’s easy enough to 
see why. There wont 
be no place fer the 
women to live, aftah 
while.” 

“It’s the nosy old 
lip-swingers like Mrs. 
De Peyster that are 
putting the working 
girl on the _ park 
bench!” declared 
Mazie. “They ought 
to be on the Island!” 

“Yes, they oughta 
be workin’ instead of 
crochetin’ an’ kickin’ 
on de dust undah de 
bureau. ‘Bout all 
some 0’ those old gals 
kin see is de dirt on 
do floo’. You’d think 
they was payin’ fer 
two-three maids, they 
way they kicks. But 
what kin I do, wid 
two castors off de 
carpet-sweeper? _It 
don’t do no good to 
roll the floo’ and de 
boss say he (Con- 
tinued on page 113) 
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“¥ OOK at him!” said Carmen. ‘He looks \ 


like an Irish politician.” ~~ 


He was a very wise-looking monkey, sitting 7 ad 5 


in a tree over our heads and _ industriously 
engaged in shaking the dust of Benares down can 
upon us, apparently in honor of our de- 
parture. A host of his brethren came chatter- F 
ing forth and escorted us some distance on our way; f 

and the last we saw of the city of the gods was this i 
company of unregenerate little creatures, with their 


cynical, age-old faces, and their pathetic parodies of \ } i 


human ways. 


; In the ‘Trail of 
Kings and Emperors 


So Carmen and I rode forth and forgot for a time the | j 4 


gods. 
man in India, too often a tragic and blood-stained way; and 
on that we were to travel till we came into the palatial cities f 


of the north, 4% 


But first we turned aside to make one last obeisance to 
Oriental divinity at Benares. Sarnath is the older site of 
Benares, where Buddha taught after he had received en- 
lightenment at Buddha Gaya. It is now full of the great 
ruins of what was once one of the most spacious and culti- 
vated monastaries of the East. All round, the empty land 
lies golden in the amber light of the day; and within its 
ruined walls there lingers something a little foreign to the 
spirit of India—some memory of those Greek artists who 
seemed to have followed in the wake of Alexander the Great 
long ago, and found in the pure and simple spirit of 
Buddhism something congenial with their own tradition. 

It was strange to wander here, to mark out the almost 
obliterated boundaries of the monastery, stumbling now 

over a bit of lotus in stone, incomparably delicate, now 

over a column, now over a wall whence some graven story 

had been broken away. We wondered about the monks 

who had lived here long ago, about the dead hands whose 
patience had carved so delicately, interpreting in Greek 
beauty the story of Buddha. Whence came it, this Greek 
loveliness? Was it the memory of the Parthenon, persisting here 
centuries after the white original stood ruined among the wrecks 
of Greece? Centuries after the ruffians who came with Alexander 
were safely consigned to dust? 

The central monument, a vast conical tower, rose straight into 
the blue sky, carved with great lotuses. The flower seemed to 
blossom in the stone in all its living grace, lovingly interpreted as 
one might catch and interpret the gestures of a beautiful woman 
in endless poses and attitudes of beauty. 

We entered the museum and wandered for a while among 
Buddhas standing and sitting. Stiff and archaic in body, they were 
beautiful in countenance, like ones who had “attained to look on 
the beginning of peace.” Then we passed on, carrying with us 
like a benediction on our new adventures the memory of a Buddha 
with a calm Greek face. 


We had struck a new trail, the trail of the white \g 44 


© | of being a “prince in Allahabad.” 




















/ rm By MARJORIE 
~* BARSTOW GREENBIE 


Women travel alone everywhere 
these days—the world is theirs. 
This is another story of Mrs. 
Greenbie’s journeys in India. 


Plunging for some hours through dust and light, we 
came to Allahabad, a flat and dingy city. Somewhere I 
read a poem about a boy who used to dream romantically 
The poet must have 
_} picked out this site for a palace strictly on the sound of the 
+/ name, for it has nothing to contribute to royal splendor 
/ now—except dust and poverty. But here again we found 
the hand of the white man not in such ghostly memories of 
grace as people Sarnath but in a homely bit of Nebraska 
flourishing in a great pomp of waving grain and all the 
efficiency of fertilizers and silos! 

For a missionary with a wife who is a niece of Buffalo 
Bill had settled here, and had wisely decided that what ailed 


They had taken possession of a stretch of semi-desert coun- 


India was that it didn’t know how it ought to be farmed. 


Wo 


/ try, and by treating it as one might treat the soil of Nebras- 
ka, had produced for the edification of the whole province 
a first-class imitation of a great Western farm. Very fresh 


i and homelike it seemed to us, those bright harvest fields, 
( and the sleek, handsome stock contentedly basking in the 
: shadow of a model barn. I had not realized till then how 

“ unnecessary starvation was in India, nor how unnatural 
& were those wastes of sunbaked, unblossoming earth. 


The farm included a leper mission. Here too the healthy 

and efficient love of the good brown earth which these 
Westerners had brought had exerted a medicinal influence. The 
station had been started long ago by a Christian girl who found 
herself a leper, and had rescued herself at last from the despair of 
her living death by making more happy the lot of others like her- 
self. The missionary had then added his gospel of the soil to 
her gospel of self-forgetting. The lepers were housed in cottages 
beneath the shade of trees, and given all the responsibility of in- 
dividual householders. Before each cottage was a little garden 
where those who still had the use of their limbs might work. I 
saw one man digging with a trowel tied to a stump of a hand 
that was almost eaten away. He stopped and chatted with us 
quite cheerfully. An old woman, obviously in pain, twisted and 
knotted with the disease, had nevertheless hobbled out to a station 
under a tree where she could criticize the agricultural efforts of 
her neighbors. The leper colony was clean and fresh and full 
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of green growing things, and everywhere there was a stir of 
enterprise. And when the missionary noticed a cloud of flies, 
he demonstrated the value of science in charity by remarking to 
his Indian attendant: 

“Too many flies here. Find their breeding-place and remove it.” 

This agricultural efficiency was to us by far the most interest- 
ing thing about Allahabad, but we showed our appreciation of its 
site by standing where the Jumna and the Ganges join—a holy 
union of two storied and sacred rivers. The waters were full of 
the bodies of those who had died of influenza, and had been flung 
in unburned and uncleansed because during those terrible days 
there were no facilities in India for handling the great influx of 
the dead. As they floated down with faces upturned to the 
staring sky, there was a splash, a darting of some hidden life, and 
a ripple that told that another piece of mortal clay had gone to 
its last resting place in the stomach of a crocodile. And the little 
white children liked to scamper down to stand on the red bridge 
and watch this ghastly drama! As each body disappeared, they 
would cry: “Hi, there goes another one.” Their sympathy was 
wholly with the crocodiles. 


heen G Allahabad at noon, we paused for two hours toward 
sunset in Cawnpore, a beautiful little city full of British 
bungalows and British lawns and the most ghastly memories of 
British history in India. For here in the rebellion of 1857 a band 
of two hundred English soldiers defended a great company of 
English women and children against an attacking force of three 
thousand rebel sepoys, well trained, well armed, and well pro- 
visioned. Through the quiet English lawns that now cover that 
scene of old torture we traced the story—the mounting total of 
the dead day by day, the well in which the bodies of these cut 
down were thrown by their still living companions, the spot on the 
river-bank where the rest embarked under safe-conduct of the 
enemy, only to be attacked and tp perish amid the flames of their 
own boats in mid-water; the house in which a remnant of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five whom the enemy chose to keep alive for a 
time were lodged to die of slow disease; and the spot where those 
who survived even this last trial were finally taken out and shot. 
It was all so quiet now—those old scars of shot covered with heal- 
ing grass and fresh verdure, and caressed by the light and quiet 
shadows of the late afternoon; and around the altar of the 
memorial church, built in honor of those sufferers, the winged 
angels, with glowing halos and shining faces, kept guard in the 
incensed dusk of evening over the names and tablets of the un- 
forgotten dead. 

One more dash through the dark, and we emerged in a wider 
land of vast spaces and an infinite glory of light. This was the 
Mohammedan country, peopled with the memories of fierce kings 
and conquests, and palaces still fresh with their splendor. In the 
midst of the bright emptiness sits Lucknow, a queen of cities. 
She is only an imitation of a queen, perhaps, for all her jewels 
are paste, and the real sovereignty of this land lies beyond in 
Delhi and Agra; but she bears herself with majesty none the less. 

Next morning Carmen and I set out to see it all in a funny 
carriage in which we sat backward. I lured her away from the 
task of demolishing all the ideas of a silly Englishman. He had 
begun a premature flirtation that morning by leaving roses at her 
plate. A little adventure within the safe bounds of marriage is 
one of the principal amusements of these Indian cities—and her 
registration as Mrs. and her beauty suggested her as a suitable 
heroine. But I carried her off—and the rest is matter for another 
tale, though a very brief one, for he was peculiarly uninteresting. 


VERYTHING §in Lucknow was on a grand scale—endless 

avenues, parks that seemed wide as prairies, buildings whose 
roofs alone could span the average Oriental town, and shining in 
white grandeur of mosque and minaret, the great procession of 
the tombs of the kings of Oudh. We reveled in the bigness and 
the cleanliness, so different from the ill-smelling clutter of many 
an Eastern city. 

We soon came to a venerable place, like some forgotten corner 
of an English estate. The grass was still green, though elsewhere 
the world was dust; and there were depths of coolness and shade 
between the trees, and the ruins of walls and forts and towers, 
half overgrown with moss and the purple light of bougainvillea. 
Graybeard English soldiers in khaki and helmets tottered to and 
fro among the shadows of these ruins. Over it all there was the 
peace, the dignity of old age. 

This was the Residency. Like Cawnpore it was the scene of one 
of the most terrible and dramatic episodes in the rebellion of 
1857, when the native troops of the British in this northern coun- 


try turned against their masters and used upon them the trainj 
and the supplies they had received at their hands. It had been 
something of a British manor once, well walled and fortified 
Here the English governor of the land had dwelt, after the King. 
dom of Oudh, of which Lucknow was the capital, had been trans. 
ferred from the rule of its own degenerate kings to that of the 
British. Here the women and children had been gathered, and 
under the defense of a handful of Englishmen, had withstood 
attack from the first of July till the twenty-fifth of September. 
Again and again the hordes of the enemy fell back, 


Flying and foiled at the last by the handful they could not subdue, 
And ever upon the topmost roof the banner of England blew, 


The topmost roof still carries the banner of England over 
which Tennyson exulted; but this building is ruined now, a Cling. 
ing place for vines and flowers, and a nest for a hundred birds, 

Soberly we wandered in the quiet shadows, retracing the story 
of those bloody days. The graybeard soldiers came out and 
talked to us, for they were veterans of the famous fight, ready 
to guide us like ghosts among the memorials of forgotten blood. 
shed. We saw the cellar where the women and children huddled 
day after day while the world shook with gunfire above them, and 
news of the dead and the dying was all that punctuated the dreary 
hours. And we saw the corner where Jessie had heard the sound 
of bagpipes in her dreams—bagpipes that were later to come to 
the rescue when Havelock and his Highlanders, riding on camels, 
past mosque and palace whose resistance melted like snow before 
them, came into Lucknow on that September day. We saw, too, 
the grave of Sir Henry Lawrence, who was killed in the defense of 
his People, with its brief and noble epitaph that he himself de. 
vised: 


Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 


Afterward we went out to the edge of the city, through infinite 
spaces of lawn and avenue, and followed the famous march of 
Havelock, past plaster mosques embroidered in flourishes of 
bright blue paint, and vellow palaces now crumbling into dust. 


E stopped, too, among the palaces where the seven hundred 

and more wives of the kings of Oudh had lived. They 
were not real palaces, for the kings of Oudh were but tributary 
monarchs and their taste in buildings was decidedly cheap. So 
these were just low structures around a central square. It was 
interesting to meditate on the lot of a wife who was one in seven 
hundred. Carmen and I did mental arithmetic on the subject till 
our heads spun round. If every wife could see her husband one 
cay in turn, she would see him once in every two years. We 
speculated on an array of seven hundred spring bonnets, and the 
complications of seven hundred families of children, and seven 
hundred curtain-lectures and seven hundred wives going through 
the pockets of one husband. Forgiving one’s brother seventy 
times seven seemed an easy matter compared with multiplying 
domestic difficulties by seven hundred. Afterward, however, when 
we saw the picture of the last king of Oudh, we were rather 
inclined to congratulate the ladies on being seven hundred. There 
is safety in numbers, and every one of them must have rejoiced 
that she did not have to endure him all alone. One seven hun- 
dredth of such a creature seemed all that any mortal wife could 
stand. 

The study of the portrait of this outrageous king was the climax 
of our visit to the tombs of his ancestors in the Mohammedan 
portion of the city. It was a strange world, that place of tombs 
—so vast, so blatant, so unsubstantial. One after another they 
rose, those mighty domes and minarets blazing white against the 
blazing blue, with wildernesses of scalloped arch, and waters that 
caught and doubled every curve and flash of whiteness. They 
were all of painted plaster, decorated in outrageous whorls of 
black and blue paint, and filled with chandeliers and bangles and 
vases of cheapest colored glass. It was a king of paste splendor, 
yet lacking not in grandeur of conception. For they were but 
imitation kings, those kings of Oudh, and well deserved to sleep 
in imitation splendor. 

Beneath one domed roof we found a collection of their portraits, 
and a strange study in degeneracy it was. It was rather like a 
line of portraits in a modern plutocratic family, for kings in the 
old days corresponded very nearly to capitalists in ours. The 
first was a rather fine old fellow—a Persian adventurer who had 
carved out a kingdom for himself, and looked well fitted for the 
task. He had a hooked nose and fierce eyes that glared beneath 
a jeweled turban, and the limbs beneath his silken robes were 
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those of a man who knew hard riding and rough days. A daunt- 
less old man, proud and able, and bigoted no doubt, yet instinct 
with life, all tension, will and power—just the kind that wrests 
kingdom and fortunes from the world for a degenerate line of sons 
ty waste. His first three descendants were not so bad. Perhaps 
they could not win a kingdom, but they looked like men who 
could hold one. They had something of the stamp of his energy. 
and a Moorish and Saracenic pride of royalty; men who could 
wear a crown and wield a sword with equal dignity. : 

Then the degeneracy began. Fat began to take the place ol 
muscle, and a softness of mouth and chin and a languor of eye 
replaced the tenseness of face and fierceness of glance. They 
were galvanized into a kind of passive kingliness when the British 
covernment invested them with golden crowns and ermine, only 
to be succeeded by a worse degeneracy. The face of the last king, 
the husband of the seven hundred, was curtained for very shame. 
We persuaded our guide to draw it aside. The thing 


that was revealed, though masculine, was really the LT Ae OE 


face and form of a courtesan, fat and white. The 
plump, bejeweled hands, small and soft as a woman’s, 
pointed to a slit in his vest which he had had cut to 
show the whiteness of his skin, and above it his fat, 
smooth face, with its curving red lips, smirked with 
feeble vanity. me 

My last glimpse of Lucknow was at evening time 
from the iron bridge. The queenly city lay beneath 
the sunset, every mosque and minaret silhouetted gray 
against the light, like shadow against flame. Tomb | 
and mosque and minaret, they seemed to hang and 
hover in the heavens without body or earthly founda- 
tion—mosque upon mosque and minaret upon min- 
aret; and the waters that reflected them made of 
them only fairy pictures among the clouds. Qyiver- 
ing over the city hung the evening smoke oMindia. 
and the dull red fires of cow-dung shone forth, and 
the crows flew cawing into the night. So we returned 
home—but I was startled by a strange ghost, a 
monkey perched in a tree above me, eying me solemn- 
ly in the dusk, like a little old man. .... 

The jewels were no longer paste and the world 
grew even wider. We had come into Delhi, the real 
city of kings, where 
palace has grown on 
palace, through  cen- 
turies of Indian _his- 
tory. The clutter, the 
small scale and ephem- 
eral character _ of 
tropical royalty had 
wholly vanished. This 
was a vast land, full of 
vast spaces, once ruled 
by able kings from the 
hills who built forts 





From the di- 
rection of the 
shafts you 
might think 
you were going 
heavenward. 


Photographs by 
World Outlook 





We wandered through the solemn white corridors. 


like mountains, and palaces beneath the marble arches of which 
even an emperor would feel himself but a little thing. 

They stretch for miles on the plains, ruins where kingdom has 
succeeded kingdom, and palace has followed palace, and temple 
las been built on temple in response to conquering hordes from 
the north. Some of them are old and ruined; only the gypsies 
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inhabit them now, and 
the green parrot screams 
from the broken towers: 
but some of them are 
still fresh, as if their 
splendor was a thing of & 
yesterday, and the clink 
of some queenly anklet 






















might still sound across " 
the marble floors. e 
Our guide to all these i 3 


splendors should no 
doubt have been some 
lovely ghost. But luck 
sent us instead a cheer- 
ful individual from 


































Forgotten in India, the gospel 
of Buddha has spread through- 
out the Orient. 


Missouri—oft whom more 
anon. We did not meet 
him till afternoon. 

The morning we spent 
in the courts of the great 
mosque of Shahjahan. It 
is built solidly, like a fort, 
of red sandstone inlaid 
with black and _ white 
marble. For an hour we 
wandered among its 
solemn white corridors 
and domes, and _ then 
among the upper galleries 
where the queenly ladies 
— to sit behind — 

, * that protected them from 

The Taj Mahal. the gaze of men. Did 

they flirt a little, I won- 
der? Did ever a smile never shine through the 
enveloping folds? Were there no fluttering hearts 
among the veils, no ripple of soft silks which told 
some lover below of her who worshiped there in 
concealment, no clink of ornaments that spoke a 
language all their own? Were the thoughts of men 
below always on holy matters? Or did they, on 
their ascent to heaven, stop sometimes at the 
galleries above, behind which there was perfume 
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———— and the casual music of bracelets, and a mystery 


of breathing life? 

We climbed one of the minarets and saw the city spread out 
before us like a map. Our guide filled his arms with the fright- 
ened doves who had got caught in the towers, and set them free 
from the top of the minarets. He was a tall turbaned priest who 
looked as if he should have been on a Sunday-school card. After 
extracting money from us for prayers and finding us profitable, he 
returned with four other big.handsome rascals who stood in a row 
before us, looking for all the world like a committee of the sons 
of Jacob, and said that they too would pray for us—for a consid- 
eration. 

By this time we had grown wary. Then one of them bethought 
himself of other temple wares. He led us to a little shrine where 
another handsome rascal produced a copy of the Koran written, 
so he averred, by the sacred hand of Mohammed himself, together 
with Mohammed’s shoes preserved in jasmine flowers, and a stiff 
red bristle which, he said, once grew in Mohammed’s beard. This, 
avowed the priest, kow-towing to it reverently, was “beautiful.” 
He wished us to pay two rupees for the vision of such beauty. 
We wouldn’t have another such chance he said, this side of Mecca. 

When we returned to the hotel, the hostess, to whose special 
ministrations Herbert had consigned us, bustled out and with an 
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air of romantic importance said that a gentleman wished to meet 
us. He was an American from Missouri, and wondered whether 
we would let him take us out that afternoon in his automobile to 
see the palaces. Carmen and I briefly deliberated and said we 
would meet him. I had not seen a real American for some time. 
I always enjoyed meeting my countrymen abroad, because they 
were so often like those Americans whom one reads about in 
English novels but never seems to know at home. 

This one proved to be that sort. A few minutes later a tall 
slim youth, with an easy, springy figure, came in and with a few 
preliminaries asked, in a Midwestern 








united under his rule more of India than had been united jj] 
Great Britain took the country over from his descendants; how 
he had been succeeded by Jahanjir, who was remarkable mainly 
because he was the husband of Nurmahal, whom he had loved jn 
his youth and had won when she was a widow of forty, though 
for at least twenty years after, she still bore the reputation of 
matchless beauty unequaled among the young maidens; and how 
Shahjahan had followed and had built up and had consolidated 
the great empire which he had inherited. 

“To the courts of Akbar,” added Carmen, “flocked even great 
European scholars and artists, and were 





voice and accent: “Would you really like 
Jimmy to take you rubbernecking this 
afternoon?” 

“Jimmy,” it seems, was his large auto- 
mobile, somewhat the worse for wear 
and still carrying a miscellaneous <ol- 
lection of the dust of India. He and 
Jimmy had just come in, he explained, 
intending to stop for 
lunch and go on. He was 
on his way to Lahore to 
sell sewing machines. But 
discovering our names on 
the register, he had gone 
to the hostess and asked 
whether we were suffi- 
ciently young, pretty and 
good-natured to stay over 
for, and then had changed 
his plans and decided to 
show us palaces—all in 
the course of an hour be- 
fore the lunch which he 
now proposed to eat with 
us. All this he told us 
simply and easily, with- 
out the slightest trace of 
impudence, with even 
some of that shyness that 
an American of this sort 
so often hides beneath his 
self-possession. 

There was a flash of 
telegraphic intuition be- 
tween Carmen and me, 
and then with that pretty 
assumption of all the 
prerogatives of Mrs. which, 
though younger than I, she al- 
ways liked to flourish over me 
on such occasions, she gracious- 
ly accepted his arrangement. 

During lunch our Yankee 
asked suddenly: “Do you really 
care about these old guys?” 

“You mean those Mohamme- 
dan emperors?” asked Carmen. 
“They make the poor little 

















welcomed for their learning and _ their 
genius.” 

“Let’s see now,” said our Yankee, 
briefly recapitulating: “Akbar was grand- 
pa—and he staked out the claim and was 
a bit of a high-brow by the way; then 
there was Nurmahal, who was forty years 
old and a peach; and then Shahjahan— 
that’s all right. And now 
just lets dangle along and 
see the little cottages the 
old boys used to inhabit 
around here.” 

Forthwith we set out. 
The world was all before 
us in the shape of wide 
yellow country where on 
all sides great domes and 
minarets and broken wills 
rose in clusters for mies 
and miles—and here and 
there a _ camel-caravan 
passed by and eyed 
with vague wonder. 

“I’m going to ask the 
next camel-driver I see to 
let me have a ride,” said 
Carmen rashly. <A_ fey 
minutes later another 
camel hove in sight. The 
Man from Missouri 
stopped his car in a busi- 
nesslike way, flourished a 
rupee before the came!- 
driver—and the great 
beast promptly plumped 
down beside the car, loo!- 
ing at Carmen with bland, in- 
quiring eyes. Carmen gaspe:! 
The Man from Missouri sai 
simply: “You said you were 
going to ride the next camel 
here he is.” 

Carmen clambered on_ his 
back at once, and disappeare:! 
into the sky. 

“Will you ride too?” asked 
the Man from Missouri, and 











kings of Europe look quite like Photographs desrarwase 
the proletariat, don’t they?” 

He looked a bit dazed by this 
statement—and answered almost 
bashfully: “Oh, I really don’t 
know anything about the old boys—but these are some palaces, 
believe me—just like I read about in ‘the Arabian Nights’ when 
I was a kid. But the other fellows always guy me for caring 
about this sort of thing in India. You know, really I stop to look 
at a palace every time I get a chance,” he ended naively, as if 
he were half ashamed of the weakness. 

Then settling down to a lesson in history, he asked: “Tell me, 
did the fellow who built the palaces here build those at Agra— 
I have just come from there. Gee, they are some beauties there, 
and the Taj Mahal—like a white lily in stone!” 

“The man who built the Taj Mahal also built all the palaces 
here,” said Carmen. “But some of the palaces of Agra were 
the work of his grandfather Akbar.” 

“And what,” asked our Yankee, “is the difference between 
Akbar and Shahjahan?” 

Carmen explained that famous line of emperors—how Akbar 
had built up one of the greatest of Asian empires, and had 


center —a typic al Mosque. 





At the top—a bit of Nebraska flourishing in India. 


forthwith another beast pros- 
trated himself. 

Fearfully I clambered upon 
that odd, warm, misshapen lump 
of meek animal flesh, trying to 
find'a comfortable bump to hang on to, and feeling positively 
bashful on such close acquaintance with a creature hitherto known 
to me only in circuses. Suddenly he began to rise, and I clung 
to him in terror—as I went up, up; up into the heavens, and the 
Yankee and the automobile below sank down into far-off dimin- 
utive proportions. I never in my life imagined that a beast could 
be so tall. I sat far above the shrubby trees by the wayside, on 
the level with domes and minarets. Then he began to move! 
It was like riding on a house that was falling to pieces beneath 
one. Every time he took a step, his whole anatomy seemed to 
cave in, and I fell from one loose, dangerous hollow to another 
on his unstable back. There was not the cushiony firmness of 4 
horse’s back at all—just an irregular mass of bones, loosely put 
together. The ship of the desert—I should say so! ‘ A shipwreck! 
And all the time, there was Carmen blithely riding away into the 
blue sky like one to the manor born, talking a strange petting 
language to the outrageous brute. 


In the 
Below— We came to a gate 
guarded by two great elephants in stone.” 
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Summer belongs to women too! 


In summer the wise housekeeper eases up her 
work indoors. She takes advantage of every short 
cut to enjoy her vacation. One of her big helps 
is Campbell’s. With a case of Campbell's Beans 
in her pantry, she serves many a meal easily, quickly 
and to everybody’s satisfaction. Campbell’s are 
famous for one-reason—because they are good. 
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Then the dusty earth seemed to shake beneath me, and an- 
other camel came loping past, bearing, it seemed, a complete tent 
on its back. As it came opposite me, a pair of wondering dark 
feminine eyes looked forth out of crimson shawls into mine—but 
the beast went on. 

“Ships that pass in the night,” I reflected, “have nothing on 
the camel-backs that pass in the sky.” 

“Are you tired?” shouted the Yankee from below after two 
centuries had passed—and I was still proceeding into bright 


space. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” 





which the British had collected in the museum. There were 
jewels and old silks, and swords too heavy for a modern hand 
to wield. There were pictures of these Mohammedan emperors | 
—a dark-eyed, white-skinned, stately tribe. Then suddenly, jp 
the midst of it all, I came across a soldier’s khaki jacket and 
sky-glass—strange and humble relic of today in the midst of old. 
time splendor. It was symbolic. This was that before which 
the proud empire had crumbled and brought all its jewels into 
the dust—the gallantry of some stray son of England lost in the 
wilderness, straight-hitting, hard-riding, without kingliness or 
wealth, conquering only because he must carry on or die. 





I called down noncha- 
lantly, determined not 
to confess. “I suppose 
I might as well get 
down.” 

Crash went my ship 
of the desert—he was 
merely kneeling. And 
there was I only a few 
feet above the ground, 
clinging to his hot, 
shaggy side as if I 
really loved him. I 
slid off, feeling myself 
barely safe from an 
uncanny death, but 
with an outward ap- 
pearance of having 
ridden camels all my 
life, which I was modeling strictly on the experienced 
behavior of Carmen. But oh, the blessed charm of 
that automobile, so near the safe earth, so wide and 
well-cushioned. 

Passing many a cluster of ruins and many beautiful 
dome and minaret and carved gateway, we came at 
last to a great sand-stone gate guarded by two monster 
elephants in stone. This led through great walls to 
the palaces of Shahjahan, which still stand in some- 
thing of their original glory. Dainty creations they 
were, built for the delight of ladies—for such a lady 
as the sweet girl whom he loved with a love amazing 
in the annals of Oriental monarchs, and whose name 
he forever enshrined in the white delicacy of the 
Taj at Agra. loveliest of all the monuments ever built 
to a beloved woman. 

There were marble pavilions the columns of which seemed to 
grow out of lotus blossoms, inlaid with carnelian and bloodstone 
and agate, every inch of the wall delicately jeweled as a lady’s 
bracelet. They opened on gardens which are now dry and dusty 
but which were once sweet with roses. There fountains had once 
flashed in marble basins inlaid with silver, and filled at night with 
colored lights over which the waters played like living and leap- 
ing jewels. In such a rose-garden, no doubt, Nurmahal had met 
her lover at last, and had united the late brilliance of her won- 
derful life with that of the weak man whose only strength was 
that he loved her. 

In the more intimate apartments there were rose-water foun- 
tains in which the ladies long ago had bathed. These palaces all 
looked out on the river, whence in the afternoon the breeze blew 
cool and fresh. It was the quintessence of delicate luxury. I had 
been in many Oriental palaces, and this was the first in which a 
wholesome, active and dainty lady of today might feel happily 
at home. For the luxury was founded on the love of simple and 
natural things, the breeze that blew over the waters, the sight of 
the wide-spreading plains, the perfume and freshness of roses, 
the splash and coolness and cleanliness of running water. 

As we wandered there, the sunlight lay in long streaks among 
the marble, columns, like the sunlight of afternoon among the 
trees of the forest, and warmed the marble into gold And among 
those long shadows in the cool of the afternoon we tried to call 
into life the scenes of old times—to set the roses to blooming, 
and the water to splashing over the silver and the colored lights, 
to fill the empty halls with the moving silks of women, the clink 
of silver anklets and golden chains, the shine of jewels in plaited 
hair. How sweet the evening breeze across the waters, how 
pleasant the long shadows among the roses, how the whole palace 
would wake to gayety after the midday rest! For the great 
unscrupulous statesman who had built these palaces was once a 
lover too. 

Then we turned away to look at the relics of that old life 

















alaces 


Above is the mosque of Shahjahan at Delhi. 


; But as we left the building, we came across another 
4 trace of English conquest, and one that was not wholly 
lovely. For a regiment of British Tommies now en. 
camps within the royal walls. And as we passed their 
quarters, we looked into a poor little sitting-room where 
two Eurasian women, half Indian, half English, dressed 
in English muslin and high-heeled English shoes, sat 
sewing and gossiping. And looking back at the palaces 
so lovely still in conquest and desertion, and then at 
that poor cheap little imitation of English homes, those 
dusky copies of English wives, inheriting the place of 
the empresses, Carmen shivered and murmured: 

“Now these be 
thy queens, O Del- 
hi!” 

The Man from 
Missouri was silent. 
His slangy comment 
had long since sunk 





in speechlessness. 
But as we sped 
away, the weight of 
that old glory 
seemed to fall away 
from us, and the 
chatter began. We 
felt more at home 
with each other 
when we came to 
some ruined walls 
half overgrown with 
built for the delight of ladies. grass. We chased 


each other down a 
dusty corridor with- 
in a great wall, and 
lost ourselves in the darkness of half a dozen man-made caves 
and dungeons—and disturbed gypsies and parrots and bats. And 
we saw in the distance a slender shaft of sandstone rising straight 
into the sunset, we turned our automobile toward it. 

We did not realize that it was the Kutab Minar, one of the 
great towers of the world. We took possession of it and started 
to climb. Within, it was deserted and dusty, and outside, the 
landscape was darkening. But we went up and up. 

At last Carmen stopped upon a balcony and said she would 
go no farther. But the spirit of the climber was on me. I could 
not rest until I reached the top. The Man from Missouri hesi- 
tated a minute—and then came on with me. Finally we issued 
into a shimmer of green and sapphire moonlight, for the twilight 
had deepened and the crescent moon suddenly flamed like a jewel 
in the forehead of the night. It was strange and very still. 

“Makes you want a sweetheart,” said the Man from Mis- 
souri bashfully. 

“Yes,” I answered, my own fancies miles away. 

“But you°are already provided?” 

“Yes,” I answered, still absently. 

“Gee,” he murmured. “Guess I'll have to think of Nurmahal.” 

Slowly the sky around us deepened into depths and depths of 
shimmering shadow, and far below, the lights twinkled forth in 
chains and clusters that marked roads and villages like jewels 
upon the breast of the world. All India seemed to lie before me. 
I thought of all the trails that I might still follow among its 
wonders—among the unseen and unscaled Himalayas, among the 
jungles that lay far to the south. And of all of them but one 
remained to me, the one that led around the white feet of the 
Taj Mahal—and home. 

And there alone in the sky among the stars of India, all that 
I had seen seemed but a little thing; for this is always tragedy 
of the wanderer: that the true tale of his journeyings is not the 
tale of the things he sees, but the story of the greater things h: 
passes by. 














































































‘I do believe that’s another sweater, Betty! 
You have more sweaiers than any other 
THREE gitls | know.”’ 

“Well, as a matter of fact, my dear, it 
isn’t a new one—it’s just washed.” 

s‘That fuzzy, woolly sweater washed? | 
simply don’t believe it!”’ 

‘¢Of course it’s washed, goosey. In Lux 

suds just the same as your blouses. It 
does look new, doesn’t it?”’ 
Lux whisks into the most wonderful suds. 
You just swish your sweater around in 
them and squeeze the rich lather again 
and again through the soiied spots. There’s 
not the least bit of rubbing. 

Rubbing hard cake soap on wool is 
simply fatal, you know. Either you get the 
tiny fibres all mixed up and matted, or 
else you pull them so far apart they never 
can go back. And of course when you 


HOW TO WASH SWEATERS 


tr two tablespoonfuls of Lux to a 
gallon of water. Whisk into a rich 
lather in very hot water and then add 
cold water until lukewarm. Work your 
sweater up and down in the suds—do 
not rub, Squeeze the suds again and again 
through soiled spots, Rinse in three 
lukewarm waters, Squeeze the water 
out—do not wring, Spread on a towel 
to dry in the shade. 





Scene nanan — 


sweater for every frock 


—now that you can wash them yourself 


scrub the soap out again, you’re scrub- 
bing the pretty colors out, too! 


The Lux way is so different. It’s so care- 
ful and so gentle with the delicate wool 
fibres. You can trust the brightest Shetland, 
the fuzziest Angora to these pure suds. 

Your newest gav golf sweater with its 
short sleeves and big checked scarf that 
tucks through the belt and floats away— 
don’t let it grow loose and baggy, nor get 
ridiculously small and tight. Launder it the 
Lux way. It will come out soft and shapely, 
fit just as perfectly as the day you boughtit. 

Lux is so easy to use, so wonderfully 
quick. And it can’t possibly hurt any 
fabric or color that can be trusted to 
water alone. Your grocer, 
druggist or department store 
has Lux,—Lever Brothers 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
























Copyrighed 1920, Lever Bros. Co. 
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in exchange for beet-greens and radishes. 
I managed so that our living cost us 
nothing; for my wants, under pressure, 
became few, though they had been com- 
plex and multifarious. I was somewhat 
like the old Confederate soldier in his 
amazement at the testimony of a Spanish- 
American recruit. The boy swore be- 
fore an investigating commission that he 
was obliged to pound up his coffee in a 
sock. “What luxury!” the old soldier ex- 
claimed. ‘When I was in the army, we 
didn’t have any coffee, 
and we didn’t have any 
sock.” 

Our other necessities 
—tooth-paste, stationery, 
carfare and such things 
as I could not abstract 
from Mother’s left-overs 
—I had to depend on 
my eggs to supply, for 
our orchard had not yet 
begun to bear. It became 
rather a fad among our 
friends to buy our things. 
They insisted on taking 
our poverty as an enor- 
mous joke, and our 
references to it as sheer 
vulgarity. According to 
the standards of this 
community, it is perfect- 
ly permissible to show 
evidence of having 
money, but crass in the 
extreme to evince a lack 
of it. 


OMETIMES it is a 

little hard for me to 
speak. So long as I can 
keep my attitude in- 
tellectual, with that 
touch of emotion that 
makes recollection 
piquant, it relieves me, 
it makes me happy to 
recall the past; but when 
the sealed fountains of 
memory are suddenly 
smitten (by the mark- 
ings in a book, for in- 
stance, or by the limpid 
look in my baby’s eyes), 
you would not have me 
repress them, would you? 
The scalding of one’s kids 
for a moment, the furi- 
ous gush of b!ood to the brain and then 
the cessation of all feeling while the heart 
beats hugely in a cold void, is only one 
of Nature’s beneficent methods of letting 
the soul cure the senses and the senses 
cure the soul. 

At such times everything has the tinge 
of sadness and remoteness that comes 
from pushing aside, even momentarily, the 
winding-sheet of your heart’s happiness 
after you have embalmed it in the “myrrh 
and cassia of many tears.” 

From this viewpoint our little cottage 
is so trivial, our crosses and disappoint- 
ments so chimerical, our struggles so joy- 
ous, while there, august and majestic in 
the midst of whatever went to make our 
successes or failures, like some presence 
of fulfillment, is Tom’s white honor, 
celestial and content. So he goes on bind- 
ing garlands for little children in the sweet 
fields of Aldebaran, and I go on trying to 





THE ART OF POVERTY | 
(Continued from page 34) | 








make whatever happens to me good for 
me—and for others. 

There was a pervasive wholesomeness 
about Tom that has saved me from the 
decadence that is the logical outcome of 
individualism and modernity. Left to the 
influence of our present American temper, 


my nature would undoubtedly have de- 
veloped the perverse, uncontrolled, neu- 
rotic qualities that end in morbidness. 
“There is a hair-shirt that my Nancy 
must wear, right next her satin skin. I’m 
going to put it on her and hold it there 
until she has worn all the roughness 
smooth. When my Nancy says, ‘No, I 
can’t do it; I’m in a bad mood to-day,’ 
I shall straightway throw a hot flat-iron at 
her blessed head and tell her that moods 
are for fools. Men and women direct 
rather than submit to their feelings. And 
in exchange for that discipline my Nancy 
shall teach me her mystical art of loving 
—of finding nobody commonplace ~ or 
tedious, of covering all humanity with a 
glittering robe of trust and charity.” 
Tom’s determination to teach me self- 
control was perfectly deliberate and prob- 
ably the only thing that made life at all 
tolerable, in some of my later experi- 





With a kind of hectic 
bewilderment he put seen too 
weak, 
das on the canvas. 


.ing could carry on a business?” 


ences. His was the repressed and temper. 
ate nature of the Stoic, in whom the Bac. 
chanal had its outlet through wild orgies 
of color and revels of mass and form. 


“JUST run downstairs for a few mo. 
ments, dear,” Tom requested with 
the look of dumb pain that always made 
my heart rock. I never went near him 
at such times, though I am sure that my 
agony was no less than his own. He was 
painting that little canvas “The Chinese 
Fan,” that afterwards 
went to the Salon. It 
still typifies to me the 
agony of creating. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to 
‘march,” he added 
gloomily. “I'll call you 
when I need you.” 

I remember that I 
walked very quietly 
downstairs and found 
Mother Knowlson in the 
sitting-room. 

“Don’t you want to 
go to the Mount Vernon 
Tea that the D. A. R.’s 
are giving this after- 
noon?” she asked. 

“I. am_ posing for 
Tom,” I answered with 
studied patience. The 
casual way in which our 
families took Tom's 
work and my efforts at 
assistance always made 
me see_ red. Tact- 
lessness of unimaginative 
suggestion makes you 
either laugh or want to 
kick people, but the 
horrible outrage of un- 
derestimating the sanc- 
tity of a man’s creative 
work starts a lust for 
human blood. 

“You know I never 
wanted Tom to be an 
artist,’ she sighed with 
resignation. “But I've 
many lives 
ruined by opposition to 
raise my voice against 
it.” Mother Knowlson 
had the wisdom of suf- 
fering. “Of course,” 
she continued wistfully, 
“my dream was to have 
Tom succeed his father and carry on the 
business.” 

“What man With an instinct for paint- 
I laughed. 
ashamed of my recent homicidal frenzy. 
My heart ached for Mother. Her for- 
bearance took great control, but the stern 
brave flint of her always softened toward 
Tom. 

In a few moments I heard his voice, 
very tense and grave, calling me. 

“Nan, I’m ready now.” I glanced at 
him sharply as he closed the studio door. 
He was parched-looking. 

“We'll try it a little differently, with 
a more direct light. The tone in the face 
is so elusive,” he muttered dully. 

He pulled the big easel nearer to me 
with controlled deliberation, and picked 
up some fresh -brushes—tentatively, 
almost as if he had never handled a brush 
before. I saw him, with a kind of hectic 
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Your nails tell strangers all about you 
How you can keep them akxays well groomed 


T is not only palmists who read your your cuticle smooth and unbroken} the 
character by your hands. Wherever _ nails always lovely. 


you go — whenever you appear in 
public, strangers are judging you by the 
appearance of your hands and nails. To 
many it is the one sure key to a person’s 


With a bit of cotton wrapped around an 
orange stick and dipped in Cutex, work 
around each nail base. Then wash the hands, 
pressing back the cuticle with a towel. 


standing. 































. : For clean, white nail tips, apply Cutex 

Carelessly manicured naiis cannot be Nail White ceuudings the nails. Finish your 
hidden. The loveliest gown, the most manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. Fora 
charming manner cannot affect the impres- _prilliant, lasting polish use the Cake Polish 
sion they give. first, then the Paste Polish. 

But there is a way to correct that im- Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35 
pression. Your nails can be as lovely as and 6s centbottles. Cutex Nail Polish, Nail 
anyone’s with just a few minutes of the White, and Cold Cream are each 3¢ cents, 
right kind of care, once or twice a week. at a] drug and department stores. 

But it must be the right kind of care. 
Never cut the cuticle. The more you cut 
it the worse it looks. It grows thicker and 
thicker, the skin heals in little scars and 
hangnails form. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 
For two dimes you can get a Cutex Introductory 
Manicure Set, containing enough of each product 
for six complete manicures. Send for it today. 
aioe Address Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th Street, 
& = ; With Cutex, the liquid New York. /f you live in Siena; athlon Northam 
ae / cuticle remover, you can keep = Warren, Dept.1708, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today to Northam Warren 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 


You can get the Cutex prepara- 
tions separately or in complete 
sets at all drug and department : 
stores in the United States and POM ns sx Carnie Save abadioaie oxewe ace CRO am ee eo 
Canada and at all chemists 
shops in England. 
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bewilderment putting weak, undecided 
dabs on the canvas. Every few moments 
he wiped the perspiration out of his eyes. 
I forced the tears back from mine. 

“It’s so fugitive,” he said mechanically 
a few times, and then demanded savagely, 
‘*‘Where’s my cobalt biue?” as if he sus- 
pected my having hidden it to annoy him. 

“You may rest. I’m going to paint on the 
background a little,” he said with despair. 

“May I look?” I asked timidly. 

“No, no, for God’s sake, don’t look yet. 
I’ve painted you as a cross between a 
Reservation squaw and a Lawson carna- 
tion. But look at it. Perhaps you can 
make some suggestions.” 

In reaching for a match he knocked the 
lid off an antique ginger-jar. 

“Eternally and perpetually damn bric- 
a-brac!” he shouted, tossing the lid into 
the fireplace. Such disorganization on 
Tom’s part was like Peter’s denying his 
Lord. He was ha:f mad. 

“The trouble seems to be in the edges 
here,” I said, indicating, “and in the 
modeling of the nose.” 

“The trouble is with me. What a 
double-dyed pale-gray ass I was ever to 
imagine that I could paint! If I'd only 
started digging ditches in the first place, 
it wouldn’t seem such a come-down when 
I do. Why you have to be sacrificed is 
something I can’t understand. Paint! 
By God, I couldn’t paint an 11 over a 
door. I couldn’t paint a barn. Go away 
and leave me. Don't say a word. Where 
the devil’s my palette-knife?” I heard 
him muttering as I left. 


you came to supper that night looking 
sixty. I didn’t speak to him; he 
didn’t speak to me. I knew how agoniz- 
ing it was to him to have any social 
burdens. At such times he always came 
home by way of the bluff and the alley 
to avoid people. 

I gave him his salad and his tea. It 
was a Barmecidal supper. He threw him- 
self on the couch. The window above 
him revealed in the gentle twilight a 
pale little moon pasted on the sky like 
a thin rind of snow. A branch of cherry 
blossoms melted peacefully into the com- 
ing night, and faint, poignant odors 
filtered through the chaste air. I re- 
member it all so well. Tom was per- 
ceptibly feverish. His quick sleep was 
restles$ and broken. 

Grimly I washed the dishes, blew out 
the lamp and undressed in the thin moon- 
light. Tom’s depression always tracked 
me like a specter. I lay down to sleep 
with its hands at my throat. 

The latch clicked at ten minutes after 
four, and I knew that Tom had gone 
into the sweet morning to find strength 
for the day. I got to the studio by seven 
to contribute my mite to his Minotaur of 


temperament. As quietly as possible I 
took the pose, and Tom put down his 
paper and began to set his palette. He 
had been afraid to look at his canvas. I 
saw it standing, back out, just as he had 
left it. 

‘Have you had your coffee?” I ventured. 

“Mother brought it,’ he said. His 
face was determined. He started to- 
ward the canvas, stopped to light his 
pipe, started again, stopped to pick up a 
tiny raveling, seized the picture at last and 
without looking at it, set it on the easel. 
Then he walked to the window and 
turned. 

“The first thing it needs is that,” he 
said, beginning to mix color cautiously. 
After a few moments he stood back. 

“Yes, and the second thing it needs is 
that. The values on the left side of the 
face are all off.” He painted carefu-ly for 
twenty minutes. My practiced eye could 
see that the ebb had ceased; when the 
gray began to leave Tom’s face, the flood 
had started. 

“Rest now,” he said, “but stay where 
you are.” 

I didn’t dare talk yet or question, but 
the lead lump in my breast was lighten- 
ing to soar presently with Tom’s. It’s 
odd that a lump of lead and a gay bit of 
down and a pot of pretty honey and a 
cool recess of hope and a bit of flint and 
a splintered toy and a chalice of faith 
shou'd all be finally just—the human 
heart. 

He started to paint again in a few 
moments. . 

“It’s marching,” he half whispered as 
if afraid to acknowledge it. 

I was about to faint with hunger when 
Mother Knowlson appeared with a plate 
of cookies. 

“Aren't you children going to have any 
luncheon?” she asked anxiously. 

“In about three quarters of an hour,” 
Tom answered, oblivious of time. “I must 
go over the edges and do a little more to 
the drapery and then—we'll order a 
frame.” 

Tom went to bed that night at half 
after six. I went with Brother Blair to 
a dance. 

Reactions are curious indices of tem- 
perament. 


Y brother had been promised that 

when he came of age Uncle would 
—after the American manner of giving 
virtue a cash value—carry out an ancient 
compact. Blair had been told, while still 
a tiny boy, that if he did not drink in- 
toxicants until he was twenty-one, he 
should have a thousand dollars for his 
steadfastness. Our uncle has always been 
a marvel of liberality, not only with us 
children but with everybody. That is 
one reason, perhaps, why I was so chary 
about infringing on it. In 





story for an early issue. 





ALONE IN THE DESERT 


MAGINE it, a woman sheep herder miles from 
any living thing save her sheep, out on the 
western desert. And she likes it. White Eagle, a 
Wyoming Indian journalist discovered her, photo- 
graphed her with her sheep and has written her 


justice it must be remem- 
bered that he was constant- 
ly trying to do something 
for me, so it was perfectly 
characteristic of him to say 
that, when he gave Blair 
his money, he would give 
me the same amount. 

We spent weeks trying to 
determine the best thing to 
do with it—whether, as 
Uncle suggested, to buy 











bonds and get five dollars a month 
income, whether to stay at home and 
live sparingly on it for several years, 
or whether to make a splendid stake 
of it and invest it in further study and 
stimulus for Tom. There was a lure 
about getting into an atmosphere where 
art is regarded as something better 
than vagabondage, and where the painter 
is looked upon as a serious and inspired 
individual, rather than as an emasculated 
crook who is trying to graft his living 
from that weak-minded portion of the 
public that doesn’t know anything about 
art but knows what it likes, 

As it was, Tom and I had not only to 
live down the opposition and contempt of 
our litt!e community, but to build, out of 
the filaments of our dreams and the giuze 
of our desires, that temple not made with 
hands» and dedicated to an indwelling 
spirit which flees at the approach of alien 
aspirations or superficial hopes. We 
wanted to get to some p!ace where a little 
of the preparation for work was done for 
us, so finally we determined to invest our 
windfall in a year at Paris. Several of 
our friends were there, student pals of 
Tom’s, college mates of mine, some dead 
friends in the Louvre, some living ones 
in the Luxembourg, the “sweet woods of 
Fontainebleau” and the rocky parapet of 
Meudon. 

Did you ever ride on the impériale of an 
omnibus down the Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main, in the month of May with all four 
rows of horse-chestnuts shaking silken 
tendrils of bloom at you, and thrilling you 
with the knowledge that if you had found 
the secret of love you had found the 
secret of eternal youth? I am so glad 
that I saw only the charm and warmth 
and immaturity of the artist’s struggle 
there. I understood no more of the op- 
probrious fascination of the boulevards 
than a child understands of the centripe- 
tal force that makes his bright top spin. 

After a night spent in a dingy squalid 
hotel in the rue de Londres, we deter- 
mined to get some place of our own at 
any cost and the next day found our little 
“chez nous,’ as Tom called it. 

It was so bare and bleak that first 
night, but at least we had escaped a 
troupe of Russian jugglers and great gobs 
of stale bread soaked in cabbage soup. 

I shall never forget the feeling of des- 
peration and homesickness that came over 
me the next morning when I awakened 
in our stark little bedroom. Beside the 
bed on which we lay there was not an 
other bit of furnishing in the room unless 
the gaunt, white porcelain stove would be 
so accounted. Our clothes lay in two 
limp, sad piles near the door, and we 
had hung a traveling bernous over the 
widow. I could hear the rain slanting 
incisively against the glass and some 
assiduous person across the court playing 
Liszt’s second rhapsody. 

That was the only time in the ex- 
traordinary span of my married life that 
I lost my point of view toward art ani 
toward matrimony. I didn’t want to get 
up and dress in the cold and steep tea 
and boil eggs. I wanted to lie in bed 
and have my maid hand me grilled mush- 
rooms and amber coffee on my Colonial 
tray. It seemed to me detestable of Tom 
to lie there sleeping when he might at 
least have had spirit enough to jump up 
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“The Proudest Moment of 
Our Lives Had Come!” 





“We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big chair. It 


was our first evening in our own home! 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 


There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 


old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. 


came—three mouths to feed now. 
were standing still. 


“Then one night Mary came to me. 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. 
good—I snow you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. 
the work I was in. 


new fascination. Ina little while an opening came. I was ready for 


it and was promoted—with an increase. Then I was advanced again. 
There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 

** And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home of 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a 
little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

**I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them 
by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the golden 
hours that lay within.” 

In city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- 
lies and prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence 
Schools come to them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. Over one 
hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work you like best. You 
can have a salary that will give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, 
the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter 
what your age, your occupation, or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail 
this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the 
most important step you ever took in your life. Cut out and mail the coupon zow, 





thi A few days later I had taken up a course in 
It was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on a 
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NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


In a year Betty 
Only my salary andI  ¥ 


I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. 
Meanwhile living costs were soaring. 


‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 
Learn to do some one thing. 


You’ll make i 
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and shy his boots at that maddening 
person who was offering such a gratuitous 
affront to both Liszt and the Hungarians. 
My lids burnt with rage as I realized 
in a nauseating sweep of revulsion that 
I would live in a squalid, common way 
to the end of my days, divorced forever 
from the charm and delicacy with which 
money can surround one. 

Tom stirred, and I turned toward him. 
His wonderful dark head, leonine in its 
strength, gave me anew that sense of 
force and repose that was inherent in him. 
His face was beautiful with the rugged 
beauty of some young Chaldean shep- 
herd, or of a Babylonish prince who went 
out to slay and conquer while Europe 
was still primeval wilderness. I always 
felt new in comparison to Tom. He 
must have been an evolved and finished 
product eons before my earthly career 
began. As I lay there aghast and fever- 
ish in my resentment and looked at him, 
sick with the sense of my disloyalty and 
weakness, he reached gropingly with his 
warm hand and laid mine against his 
lips. My heart almost stopped beating 
with the surge of tenderness that swayed 
me, as I put my arms around him and 
drew his head to my breast. 

“What does anything matter—any- 
thing,” I asked myself with natural im- 
petuosity,—“‘sordidness, poverty, sickness, 
misunderstanding—anything, so long as I 
can lay my hand in Tom’s and fare forth 
under life’s hedgerows beside him, in the 
sweetest of all human relations?” 

He kissed me sleepily and my sou! 
sang and vibrated with emotion. 


ROM the bareness of our beginning 
evolved the dear little nest that 
Tom used as a background in his portrait 
“Chez Nous” and in it we and our friends 
lived the joyous community life of people 
with similar tastes pursuing similar ends. 
We came home one evening at six 
o'clock from a trip to Versailles and 
found unexpectedly that Bunny Harmon 
and Jim Wade (Tom’s boyhood friends) 


. were waiting for us on the top step. 


Bunny, who affiliated with our crowd 
in order to keep his money from souring 
on him, invited us to dinner at Foyot’s. 
It was a little early for fashionable 
diners-out, so we were the only patrons 





The Lapidary 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 
whose charming fiction is 
among the best that is 
being written in America 
today has sent us the 
story of a mother’s efforts 
to solve the mystery of 
what befell her son. She 
calls it ““‘The Lapidary”’ 
and it will appear in an 
early issue. 











except a man who sat in a corner beyond 
us. 

“Last month I was starving in Genoa, 
and to-night I’m dining at Foyot’s,” said 
Jim reminiscently. 

“Life’s a gamble,” Tom agreed. “How 
did you get back?” 

“Oh, it was just lunacy that put me 
up against it!” Jim exclaimed. “I wired 
Dan to send my draft on and didn’t give 
him the address. When I skipped the 
sixth meal, I went to the Nuova York 
Life Insurance Company there by the 
Ponte Monumentale, ‘and told ‘em they’d 
have to pay five thousand dollars insur- 
ance on me if they didn’t lend me fifty 
lire. Fortunately I had my policy with 
me.” 

‘Genius is gey ill to live wi’,’” said 
Bunny as our laughter subsided; and 
“Defend me, Nan!” Tom demanded in 
mock irritation. 

“That all depends on the viewpoint of 
the people who live with them,” I began. 
“It seems to me that, with a woman at 
least, she must realize, not crudely but 
seriously, that she can never be a man’s 
first concern and interest. Granted even 
that everything he does is with reference 
to her, for her comfort, praise or grati- 
fication, still his life would be quite empty 
and meaningless if he didn’t have his 
work, his ambition, some form of expres- 
sion. A man would tire of the best 
woman who ever bought a hat, if he had 
nothing on earth to think about but her. 
The first requisite in a woman's life, if 
she really loves a man, is to school her- 
self to the understanding that she is 
important to him only in so far as she 
helps him to accomplish his work. Her 
reward is that priceless moment, now 
and then, when he acknowledges the debt. 
I think it must be a little like the duti- 
ful Earth, who without regret or shirking 
spins on her tireless journey month in 
and month out, just for the sake of that 
moment of perihelion when the sun draws 
her near in his embrace, and she gazes 
earnestly into his bright face, canceling 
in that perfect touch of his splendor the 
weariness and pain of her effort.” 

Tom was visibly embarrassed. “Will 
those who wish to view the remains please 
step this way?” 

Jim laughed. “That reminds me of 
Wood Day,” he started, at which remark 
the man at the table beyond came toward 
us. 

“If you knew Day, I belong to this 
party,” he said. “He was my nephew 
and the salt that never loses its savor.” 

“Are you Stiles Brodman?” Jim cried. 

The man was pleased. “I am _ not 
only suspected: I am discovered. I’ve 
been thinking for the last quarter-hour 
that I’d have to find some excuse for 
joining you Americans. Did any of you 
ever go it alone over here?” 


TILES BRODMAN became our deus 
ex machina through this trivial en- 
counter. 

His nephew Woodright Day had been 
driven from the family circle because 
he heard that voice more musical than 
Apollo’s lute and determined to devote 
himself to the search for beauty. I sup- 
pose everybody knows the story of how 
the brilliant boy, when a student at the 
League, slept on boards in a basement 





and had only rice and tea, month in and 
month out, while the Brodmans, who 
were Croesic in wealth and by whom he 
had been raised from childhood, hoped 
to starve him into common sense and the 
abrogation of such folly. 

Woodright finally saved enough in pen- 
nies and nickels to buy himself an emi- 
grant’s passage to Paris, and there in-the 
final fever of his brave, doomed life 
stands in the Luxembourg garden. It is 
a recorded fact that as the figure was 
wheeled in before the jury of the Salon 
they rose simultaneously and _ cheered. 
Perhaps the boy heard some crystal echo 
of the world’s applause in the dewy vales 
of eternity, but even at the moment of 
success he had drunk Time’s “cordial 
old and rare” and lay august and serene 
in a little sepulchré near Pierrefonds. 

Stiles Brodman had never recovered 
from his nephew's death. (Beyond any 
doubt he died of exposure and malnu- 
trition, which he could have averted with 
even the tiniest income.) Art became 
Stiles’ monomania. He not only bought 
hundreds of old masters—half of them 
spurious—and became the prey to un- 
scrupulous dealers, but he harried the art 
schools to find worthy young people 
who were in need of help. He was scan- 
dalously deceived and misled in some 
cases, but each new expenditure du!led 
for a time the voice of the fury that 
shouted in his brain. 

He was naturally a sanguine, lovable 
man, whose will life had to splinter in 
order to relax. Like all young people 
I had accounted rigidity of will the most 
salient necessity in the development of 
character. No lesson seems to be worth 
very much until we have unlearned it— 
recognized the fluidity of human life and 
institutions and morals; through Stiles I 
unlearned my first conception and saw 
that one may often display much greater 
strength by giving up one’s will than by 
asserting it. We all can play a game with 
life—the chances are about equal,—but 
where is the sportsman hardy, or wise, 
or arrogant enough to think he can play a 
game with death? Stiles had set his will 
against Destiny, and her dice are always 
loaded. So he lived in a febrile kind of 
search and eagerness, trying to placate 
his conscience for his superlative mistake 
of judgment. The consummate mistake, 
it would seem, is to imagine that one can 
ever “calculate the orbit of a man’s 
soul.” 

After dinner we went to the concert, 
which was about over, and then went 
back to our studio home. 

I prepared a modest supper. 

When the feast was ready, we opened 
the windows in the living-room from 
floor to ceiling and sat in a pool of pel- 
lucid moonlight. Jim fell asleep on the 
chintz-covered steamer trunk and the rest 
of us talked of the aims of art. 

“I’ve often wondered,’ I said, “why 
somebody doesn’t form an artists’ syndi- 
cate, why some wealthy man doesn’t get 
around and buy up all the talented, pover- 
ty-stricken artists in advance and assure 
them a fixed income for life in exchange 
for their output.” 

“But a man would be a fool to tie 
himself up to work for money!” Tom 
exclaimed. 

“That wouldn’t be the principle,” I 
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retorted. “The capitalist would have to 
take his chances on the artist just as he 
would in any other speculation. If he put 
his money into a mine, a forest or an oil 
well they might not pan out, but he would 
stand a chance to make a lot if they did. 
It would have to be scrupulously under- 
stood that the artist would give the capi- 
talist no work that he wasn’t willing to 
nave represent him eternally. In other 
words, that he’d go on working just as if 
nobody was supporting him, as if he were 
working for himself.” 

“You're supposing a pretty honest per- 
son,” Bunny suggested. “He might draw 


his salary forever without giving any- | 


thing in exchange for it.” 
“No, I’m only presupposing a_ real 


artist,” I defended. “It would be six | 


of one and half dozen of the other, any- 
how. A bad painter would let anything 


go, and it wouldn’t bring much; the good | 
painter would let only a few things go, | 


and they would bring a lot.” 

“Did you know my boy? Did you know 
Wood Day?” Stiles asked with the huski- 
ness that always filled him at the mention 
of the moon-kissed lad. “He’s been in- 
vesting in artists ever since he died, and 
he hasn’t found a good one yet. I’ve 
made up my mind to give every cent that 
I have to art, though I don’t know but 
that it will do more harm than good,” 
he mused. “Bunny, I’m looking for artists 








to invest in. Can you give me a likely | 


list?” 
A constraint fell on us. 


Bunny spoke. “Tom’s the likeliest one 


I know.” 


“Do you need help, young man?” Stiles 


demanded. 

“Not now,” Tom answered. 

“But what if I float your bonds and 
sell your stock at par? Will you let me 
invest in you?” 

“On what terms?” Tom inquired with 
tense eagerness. 


“Why, I’d give you three hundred a | 


month in exchange for your productions, 
as your wife suggests, with liberty to pro- 


duce or not, according to your own judg- 


ment.” 


“If you'd give me fifty, I’d accept,” | 
Tom shouted. “I wouldn’t dare take | 


more than enough for the bare needs of 
life or I might be tempted to relaxation 
and self-indulgence. Nan and I could 
live like rovalty—or better yet—like phi- 
losophers, on fifty dollars a month.” 
For the eighteen hundred dollars that 
Mr. Brodman inyested in Tom, he re- 


ceived a thousand dollars for the Grandes | 
Dalles lithographic sketches alone, and | 


five hundred dollars each. for the “Oc- 
tober Hillside,” the “Regatta” and “On 
the Falaise.” He said that was a suffi- 
cient return for his investment and in- 
sisted on my keeping everything else for 
the daughter-baby and myself. 


OMETHING sang and thrilled and 

fluttered in my thoughts for days, but 
: said nothing to Tom of my hope, just 
then, 

The weather became uncommonly hot, 
so we went to a little fishing village on 
the coast of Normandy for the season. 
It was tucked neatly in one of those 
Wedgelike valleys between the austere 
precipices of the Norman coast, and all 
the cottages in their flint steadfastness 
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Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains when breakfast ends in 
summer. Children want them all day long, and there’s nothing 
better for them. 


The supreme dish for luncheon or for supper is Puffed Wheat 
in milk. The airy grains — puffed to eight times normal size— 
taste like food confections. Yet every morsel is whole wheat 
with every food cell blasted. 


The finest foods ever created 


Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the finest grain foods in 
existence. 


Never were cereals so enticing. The grains are fairy-like in texture, the flavor 
is like nuts. They seem like tidbits, made only to entice. 

Yet they are major foods, with every food cell steam-exploded, so digestion is 
easy and complete. 

They will take the place of pastries, sweets, etc., if you serve them all day long. 
And at meal-time they will make whole-grain foods tempting. 
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On ice cream 


The Three Bubble Grains Puffed Grains taste like airy nut- 
meats, and they melt into the cream. 


The dish is made doubly delightful. 











Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. A hundred million 
steam explosions occur in every kernel. They are the best-cooked grain foods 
in existence. Serve all three kinds, at all hours, in all the ways folks like them. 
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stood single file, with their backs. to the 
sea, as if ready for a dignified march 
up the road that led inland from the val- 
ley. It had only two hundred souls or 
thereabouts—retired sailors and _fisher- 
men. women, and boys under fourteen. 
At that age they went as mousses with 
the cod- or herring-fleets and reached 
home only three or four times a year. 

There is something unique about the 
expression of people who live on the sea 
—an expression of sad inquiry, an ex- 
pression of resigned expectancy, in the 
women especially, which comes, I suppose, 
from searching the unseen distance for 
those who go down to the sea in ships. 

I think I assimilated: something from 
my stay amongst those homely people 
that I have never gotten anywhere else; 
a sense of making myself perfectly con- 
tent with what I have; I acquired that 
divine astonishment which simple folk 
and children feel, spontaneously, for even 
the most trivial gift or blessing. I learned 
to rejoice in a fair day. I waited on the 
falaise in a sun-stabbed mist, entranced 
at the lark’s pouring into my lap such 
priceless pearls of song to be matched 
and strung and hidden away against the 
time of frozen bough and leaden sky: 
such jewels of rapture at the return of 
the sun. Tom and I used to sit, stilled 
to the soul’s romance, by the steady 
sweep of the strong tide, as he surged 
forward in his seeking for that restless 
Lady, the Moon, who has laid on him 
such an unalterable spell. 

One night we sat by the sea in a vibrant 
silence. Tom, with all the tenderness 
of a very strong person, embraced me 
in a hand-clasp. I remember his beloved 
face, with its calm, rugged warmth in 
the moonlight. 

“Tom,” I whispered, “why do you love 
me? Search yourself and answer me. 
Don’t say that it’s because I’m this or 
that but tell me why fundamentally, of 
all the women in the world you should 
have chosen me.” 

“My only answer is that there was 
no choice. I could no more have re- 
sisted you than the tide the moon. I 
think that there is just as much a law 
which unites human beings as the one 
which controls physical forces or chemi- 
cal substances. Our loving each other is 
no act of will on our part any more than 
oxygen determines whether it will unite 
with hydrogen,” and he quoted a thing 
that we had often repeated to each other. 
“I must be faithful to you, you must 
be faithful to me, not upon the con- 
straint of any external contract, but be- 
cause of the chemical adherence and 
fidelity of the very particles of our flesh, 
harmoniously destined for magic union, 
one with the other.” 

“Something more than usual, beyond 
the commonplace, should come of any- 
thing so rare and lovely as our relation,” 
I said. “What a constant miracle that 
God lets humanity enter with Him into 
the mystery of creation! I think, Tom, 
that when people look at a child of ours 
they will exclaim, ‘How sweetly some man 
and woman must have loved each other!’ ” 
I leaned on his breast. “My perfect 
husband!” 

“Whatever I am, you are the poet of 
lovers,” he answered. 

“Tom, you must love me with peculiar 


tenderness to-night,” I told him, “for the 
angel of the Lord has declared unto me 
that we are to have a living symbol of 
our love.” 

“Nan, what!” 
“What, dear?” 

“We are to be entrusted with a human 
soul, doomed to what sorrow or framed 
for what joy we don’t know, only we will 
be bound irrevocably to share its joy 
and sorrow.” 

Tom drew my head to his shoulder. 
“Blessed art thou among women!” he 
prayed. 


Tom knelt beside me. 


“ A T least once in our lives we walk 

with Christ to Emmaus.” And so 
my heart glowed within while I guarded 
the unfolding of that tiny life. 

Most of us, perhaps only momentarily, 
have a vision of the perfect amenability 
of all material law and outward mani- 
festation to higher, holier forces. It 
would be so easy, we feel, to still the 
storm or awaken the flower, with just one 
instant more of faith. Miracles seem 
natural and the routine of life a mere 
clumsy mode of sham. 

With the calm of perfect confidence, 
I walked in an alien atmosphere of ex- 
altation and content toward that sacred 
scene where I learned the significance 
of Destiny. 

My agony was extreme. Finally they 
blanketed my senses with the “thick, 
sweet mystery of chloroform,” and when 
I regained myself, our little, little child 
had come—and gone. 

Before her father carried her away 
for burial, they brought the precious 
handful of perfect dust and-laid it on my 
bosom. No contact has ever so dissolved 
me. The tiny, unresisting head rolled to 
my shoulder with the poignant similitude 
of life and with a stab of deathless regret 
I kissed her baby brow. But it helped 
me to recognize, in a numb way, that the 
real tragedy of any woman’s life is never 
to hold a child, living or dead, in her 
arms and call it her own. 

The falling of that first fragile petal 
meant something very profound to both 
Tom and myself. There is a time when one 
stands face to face with the inexorable. 
Behind all the grace and laughter and 
beauty of the world the Greek felt wait- 





ing there an implacable Nemesis. The 
Hindu runs out on the road ‘of life to 
meet his Karma and conform to fate. 
The whole deep philosophy of codéperat- 
ing with destiny we express in sublimated 
simplicity: ‘Thy will be done.” 

Thought, in its long, slow process of 
distillation usually leaves a synthetic re- 
siduum; and so we finally worked out 
our belief in a kind of free-will deter- 
minism, in which we agreed that a man 
is fated with regard to what happens to 
him, but is free in the solution of his 
problems. Tom and I felt, though in 
an inarticulate way, that we had seen 
the heart-throb of the whole universe 
in that strange systole and diastole of 
birth and death: that one was as beauti- 
ful and fundamental as the other: that 
both were manifestations of perfect love: 
and that after all “a man’s virtue is not 
in his flesh, that we should touch him.” 

That event marked my matriculation 
in life’s school. First I had learned the 
joy of love, next the power of death ani 
now I was to be taught the beauty of sac- 
rifice—the eternal truth that only by re- 
linquishing a thing do we truly possess it 
And to crown sacrifice I am trying to 
learn humility, so that I may bear in my 
heart at all times the sincere and un- 
affected utterance of the one perfect 
prayer: “Thanks, Almighty God, thanks.’ 

When the doctors finally found that 
the wound from Tom’s operation per- 
sistently refused to heal, we went out 
into the desert—the most cruel of all 
exiles. If you have had that sponge of 
vinegar plunged into your aching wound 
you know the bitterness of it—the in- 
toxication of hope, the delirium of misery, 
the awful drudgery of domestic care, 
while over the agonizing treadmill Death 
wields his whip. 

The apathy in which the senses seek 
recuperation from the constant emotion 
of dread finally descended upon me dur- 
ing those last days of Tom’s feverish 
struggle to rid himself of his body and 
pass on; the hysterical transfiguration 
and vision that followed were equally 
unreal, just as my subsequent illness was 
the ordinary result of an overwrought 
brain and body. But when all the ache 
and horror and despondency of my utter 
nakedness before life had left me, I found 
that I was still tramping with Tom, in 
love and faith and comradeship, under 
life’s hedgerows, and that I had finally 
started upon the supreme adventure—the 
most romantic of all adventures—the 
search for myself. 

We could not divide his legacy—but 
we were all his beneficiaries. He left us 
his “sanctity of honor that feels a stain 
like a wound.” He left us his great joy 
in little familiar things: in the flowers that 
tremble on a woman’s breast, in the melt- 
ing curve of a child’s cheek, in the look 
of love in some tired mother’s eyes. He 
left us his inflexibility of purpose that 
accounts hardship, opposition, ridicule, 
as trivial in the race that is set before us. 
He left us his reverence for beauty. He 
left us his righteous mirth that laughs 
at doubt and confusion as dull deceptions. 
He left us his perfect faith that by faith 
alone we live. But, best of all, his life 
confirmed the belief which he had taught 
us; that love and sacrifice are the true 
measure of a man’s success. 
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She Puts You in 
Sports Clothes 


(Continued from page 61) 





(lt has reached a bulk of five thousand 
dollars a day.) An interested spectator 
reported that five members of the Van- 
derbilt family had made purchases at the 
store the same day. 

A multimillionaire returned to the 
store to say: “You outfitted two friends 
and myself and our wives perfectly for 
a season in the Adirondacks. You sold 
our wives such useful clothes that they 
could go anywhere with us. And their 
clothes were so becoming that we’ve 
fallen in love with them all over again.” 

The woman who made faces at the 
riding habits has today seventy-five 
women at work in her department. 
She says to them: “lay attention to 
what your customers say. Tell me. It 
is the only way I will know. 

I don’t blame you for going from one 
place to another. Keep roliing. Don't 
worry about a rolling stone gathering no 
moss. Keep rolling until you’ve found a 
good place to gather moss. 

“Be honest. Use your conscience in 
business. It pays. I've met customers 
wearing our things and have asked them 
to bring them back and have them 
altered. Lose the customer? I kept her 
and got all her friends.” 


In the clothes world they call Mrs. | 


Staiber “the: woman who made. the 
sweater beautiful.” It was she who 


directed the knitting in pliant form and 


beautiful colors. 


She has come back from a survey of | 


the sports clothes of Europe. She went 
with an open mind and wide eyes. But 
she brought few samples. America leads 
the world in the beauty and utility of 
sports clothes and she stands for the best 
in sports clothes. 

While in London she called at the 
American Store. She asked to see Harry 
Selfridge, its head. 

“Do you remember a girl who was 
working in the glove department who 
asked you to advance thirty dollars to 
send her mother to New _ Britain, she 
asked, : 

I do,” he answered. “Are you that 
girl?” 

“Yes. I was earning nine dollars a 
week. It isn’t customary to make such 
advances. Why did you?” 

“IT must have seen something unusual 
in you,” he returned. “And you justi- 
fied my belief in you.” 

There was something unusual. It is 
something unusual that carries a nurse 
girl whose wage is one dollar a week up 
the ladder and past the rung marked 
“ten thousand dollars a year and com- 
missions.” 





“The Career of Edna Sheldon ” 


A remarkable story of a business 
woman’s life, by Helen Ferris 
will begin in an early issue of 


THE GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 
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A Question of iascedip 


(Continued from page 23) 


of columns every day finishin’ up with 
the usual rubbish ‘The police have the 
matter in hand—an arrest may take place 
any moment.’ Bah! I’m sick of it. 
Three weeks gone, and not the ghost of 
a clue!” 

“There are not who'd 
yours, 
Duchess,” said the girl. “That alone 
ought to narrow down the field of inquiry. 
Yes, Carlton?” 

“Mr. Ruston to see you by appoint- 
ment, miss!” 

“Oh, of course!” She turned to the 
Duchess. “I wonder if you'd mind Mr. 
Ruston coming in Duchess? I'd rather 
like you and the Duke to meet him!” 

“My dear girl, we've no objection!” 

Daphne's eyes sparkled. 

“Ask Mr. Ruston to come in, Carlton!” 
she said, and there was a curious little 
ring in her voice. 

Then with a “How do you do, Mr. 
Ruston?” she shook hands with him 
cordially, and then presented him to the 
Duchess and Duke. “Mr. Ruston,” she 
explained, “has been good enough to en- 
trust me with a rather difficult case. 

The Duke was puzzled, the Duchess 
obviously wondering and Ruston frankly 
uncomfortable. 

“Mr. Ruston,’ continued the girl 
sweetly, “has been unlucky enough to 
have a misfortune almost identical with 
yours, Duchess. He has lost a very valu- 
able pearl necklace—a family heirloom, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Ruston?” 

The man swallowed hard. 

“Yes, it was!” he replied, and his voice 
seemed curiously harsh. 

“T thought  so,”—sympathetically. 
“The Duchess will appreciate your situa- 
tion, Mr. Ruston. Curiously enough, 
she has lost one too!” 

There was a pause—a 
pause. 

“T—T read 
said Ruston. 

“Ves, of course. They made quite a 
lot of it!” She glanced at the Duchess, 
but her eyes were watching the man 
keenly. 

“Mr. Ruston, Duchess, like the chil- 
dren in the fairy tale, has a wicked uncle, 
and this wicked uncle stole this neck- 
lace from him. Being a_ kind-hearted 
man, Duchess, Mr. Ruston didn’t want to 
bring disgrace on the family by prose- 


many people 


rather long 


about it in the papers,” 


| cuting, so he asked us to see if we couldn’t 


persuade his uncle to hand over the 
necklace quietly.” 

“T can’t see why you want to worry 
the*Duchess with all these details,” broke 
in the man impatiently. 

“T’m so sorry. I'll get right to the 
story proper.” 

The girl lay back in her chair, her 
slim fingers pressed against each other. 
“You'll be glad to hear, Mr. Ruston,” 
she continued, “that last night we man- 
aged to gain access to your uncle’s safe.” 

Ruston sat up eagerly. “You did?” 

“Why, of course!” 

“And got my pearls?” 

“Ah, there comes the strange part!” 
Daphne was watching him narrowly 


through half-closed eyes. “We found an- 
other pearl necklace in your uncle’s saie, 
Mr. Ruston!” she said slowly. “He evi- 
dently specializes in these things!” 

For a few seconds there was dead 
silence. Then Ruston spoke. “How lo 
you know they are not mine?” 

“Oh, of course I’m open to correction,” 
murmured Daphne sweetly. “But, well, 
you shall judge for yourself!” 


Ferrers pairs of eyes watched Daphne 
saverly as she opened a drawer— 
watched her so eagerly that they never 
even saw the commissionaire who had 
entered noiselessly almost as if in answer 
to some signal and had taken his stand 
behind Ruston’s chair. In_ breathless 
silence Daphne Wrayne took out a 
morocco-covered box and pressed a 
spring. The lid flew open. The Duchess 
sprang to her feet with a gasp. 

“My pearls!” she exclaimed. 

Ruston’s hand slipped down to his 
pocket—then he found himself gripped 
as in a vise. 

“Thank you, Carlton,” 
quietly. 

The Duke wheeled round. 

“What the devil—” he began, and 
stopped as Daphne Wrayne got up quick- 
ly from her desk and walked up to Rus- 
ton, who writhed helplessly in the com- 
missionaire’s grasp, drew out a revolver 
from his pocket. 

“I’m so sorry to have caused such a 
scene, Duchess,” she said, “but Mr 
Ruston is of a rather excitable nature. 
and I’m afraid he lost his head!” 

The man glared at her like a trapped 
animal. 

“You can let him go now, Carlton!” 
said Daphne quietly. “I’m so sorry we’ve 
failed to recover your pearls, Mr. Rus- 
ton—but I’m sure when you get home 
you will extract comfort from the fact 
that the dear Duchess has got hers. As 
we have failed,”—she paused impressive- 
ly,—‘‘we sha’n’t charge either you or Mr 
Sedgewick or Mr. Derrymore a fee!” 

She toyed carelessly with the revolver 
as the enraged man picked up his hat 
and stick. 

“We shall have an account to settle 
with you later, Miss Wrayne!” he said 
thickly. 

Daphne, slim, lovely and disdainful. 
surveyed him as a puppy surveys a beetle. 

“Carlton,” she said quietly, “you can 
show this gentleman out!” 

For some moments after the door had 
closed, there was dead silence. Then the 
Duke got up from his chair. 

“Mary, my dear,” he said to his wife, 
“T simply can’t help it—I want to hug 
this adorable child!” 

“That’s her business—not mine!” re- 
torted the Duchess, smiling. 

Daphne faced him rosy, flushed and 
altogether desirable. 

“T simply love being hugged!” she 
murmured softly. 

“The Lost Trust,” another fascinating 
adventure of Daphne Wrayne, will be 
described in the next, the September issue 
of The Green Book Magazine. 


said Daphne 
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Wheie the Moser 


Comes From 


(Continued from page 45) 


they can secure the needful publicity 
without much cost. 

We see examples of this cheap pub- 
licity every day. The expensive pub- 
licity of the packers is offset by the ac- 
tion of a small committee of women 
The paid publicity of one candidate for 
President is offset by the accusations of 
another. These accusations are so sen- 
sational that they demand front-page 
space. It is possible to fill the news- 
paper of the opponent with one’s own 
stuff. Nothing more sensational could 
be offered the public press than this prac- 
tice by the women of asking questions 
and of “telling the truth.” 

Now that women are entering the po- 
litical arena, the number of voters to 
be reached by the party organization has 
doubled. This may mean that the ex- 
pense of organization has doubled. The 
party leaders will doubtless ask the wom- 
en to contribute to make up this amount. 
Already we hear the politicians tell us 
that women must learn that it takes 
money to run a party and that they must 
help raise that money. 

“You must realize that it is your duty 
to subscribe,” they say. “Unless each 
party member feels her responsibility, 
we cannot finance the party.” But duty 
seldom opens pocketbooks. What makes 


people contribute to a party, as to a| 


church, is the belief that the party or the 
church embodies their convictions, or 
will give them what they want. This 
has been proved too many times to: need 
demonstration here. We see one relig- 


ious society grow. rich while others die | 








for lack of sustenance. We watch the} 


Non-Partisan League of North Dakota. 
Whatever one thinks of its principles, 
one notes that it took eight dollars from 
each of its members the first year and 
sixteen dollars after that for a two-year 
period. This indicates that these mem- 


bers thought it could deliver. When the | 


woman voter, thus besought for funds, 
believes that-her party will give her what 
she wants, she will subscribe. 

And yet it is encouraging to remem- 
ber that necessary as money is to or- 
ganization and to success, campaigns 
have been won without it. Ideas, fortu- 
nately, are self-projecting. Faith has 
turned as many tricks in this world’s 
history as lucre. Recent party history 
points to an incident in each of the 
dominant parties where money failed to 
win. 

The history of the suffrage association 
tells the same story. This association 
for forty years put on a campaign for 
an idea against tremendous odds, with a 
huge slush-fund against it, with great 
interests against it, with millions of vo- 
ters opposed to it. The campaign it 
waged was one of education. It had no 
other weapon. This association started 
with no funds. A small group of women 
had convictions. They knew how to ask 
questions, questions that have shattered 


the prejudices of centuries. As late as 
























































Fragrance—cooling, re- 
freshing—its first sug- 
gestion; and when 
gently applied to the 
hot, sunburned cheek 
or hands, this sooth- 
ing coolness is fol- 
lowed by the wonder- 
ful healing, and skin- 
softening process that 
has given this cream 
world-wide promi- 
nence. 


Copyright 1920 
A'S Hinds 


Your tender skin, more delicate than the finest satin, contains 
thousands of tiny oil and sweat glands and these are robbed of their 
moisture when exposed to fiery August rays. Then that satin outer 
skin begins to smart and to shrivel and in more severe cases even 
to peel off. 


Before such a disaster happens use Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. It protects and soothes so that painful smarting stops at 
once and is replaced by a comforting new sense of coolness and 
healing. 


Hinds Cream restores the natural softness of the skin. «It protects 
against further inroads of the sun. Apply a few drops night and 
morning and before going out-of-doors, and your skin will stay 
smooth and lovely during the torrid summer months. 
FOR TRIAL: Be sure to enclose amount required, 

but do not send foreign stamps or foreign money. in 
Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or 


ppearing Cream 5c. Talcum2c. Face Powder, 
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1890 the association was financed by the 
lecture-receipts of one intrepid woman. 
Then a new day dawned for it, and 
money began to come in from other 
sources. But the receipts for the last 
year of its life, 1019-20, were only 
$07,370. No political party ever waged 
such a campaign as that of the suffrage 
association on such an insignificant sum. 
After a State campaign for an amend- 
ment to a State constitution granting 
women the right to suffrage, two poli- 
ticians were talking to me. “Well, you 
lost,” said one of them. “How much 
money did you spend?” 
“Five thousand dollars,” 
The one looked at the 


” 


a vote like yours! 


I answered. 
other. “And 


their measure and meant 
to bring on a crisis, which 
would settle their status 
and his own, once and for 
all time. 

“What are you doing 
here?” he began shortly, eying Flynn. 

The Irishman stuck his hands into his 
pockets and shrugged impudently. 

“That’s my business,” he muttered. 

“H-m! You two men were discharged 
because you were incompetent, because 
you were getting money you didn’t earn 
and because you were trying to persuade 
others to be as worthless and useless as 
yourselves. You were ordered off the 
property—” 

“Ye can’t keep us off.” 

“Tl come to that in a moment. What 
I want to say to you now is this,” said 
Peter, planting his barbs with the cool- 
ness of a matador baiting his bull: 
“Some men go wrong because they've 
been badly advised, some because they 
can’t think straight, others because 
they’d rather go wrong than right. Some 
of you Reds believe in what you preach, 
that the world can be made over and 
all the money and the land divided up 
in a new deal. You two don’t. You 
don’t believe in anything except getting 
a living without working for it—and try- 
ing to make honest men do the same. 
You, Jacobi, are only a fool, a cowardly 
fool at that, who hides behind the coat- 
tails of a man stronger than you—” 

“Look-a here, Mister—” 

“Yes, Flynn’s your master; but he 
isn’t mine. And he isn’t the master of 
any man on this job while I’m superin- 
tendent.” 

“We'll see about that,” said Flynn with 
a chuckle. 

“Yes, we will. 
matter of fact.” 

“How?” 

“By proving which is the better man, 
you or me.” 

“Oh, it’s a fight ye mean?” 

“Exactly.” 

The Irishman leered at him cunningly. 

“I’m too old a bird to be caught wit’ 
that stuff—puttin’ you wit’ the right on 
yer side. We're afther sheddin’ no blood 
here, Misther Nichols. We're on this 
job for peace an’ justice fer all.” 

“Then you're afraid to fight?” 

“No. But I’m not a-goin’ to.” 

“Not if I tell you you're a sneak, a 
liar and a coward?” 


Very soon—now, as a 


The other returned the look. “Then 
it was a victory,” he said. “We couldn’t 
carry a Congressional district for that.” 

The lesson of the suffrage association’s 
experience is for those who will, to read. 
From it women voters everywhere, who 
are brought face to face with the need 
for money in politics, may take cour- 
age. They need not despair if the wom- 
en within the parties cannot duplicate 
the sums raised by the men. Men lead- 
ers who dread the expense of reaching 
the increased vote may take heart. If 
the first will practice publicity and the 
latter will leave methods of reaching 
women to the women, the campaign-fund 
need not be doubled. On the other hand, 
if political parties give the woman what 





The Vagrant Duke 


(Continued from page 41) 


Flynn’s jaw worked, and his glance 
passed from Jacobi to Wells. 

“Till make ye eat them names back- 
wards one day, Misther Nichols, but not 
now; I’m here for a bigger cause. Stand 
away from the door.” 

“In a moment. But first let me tell 
you this, and Shad Wells too. You're 
going out of this door and out of this 
camp—all three of you. And if any 
one of you shows himself inside the lim- 
its of this property, he'll have to take 
the consequences.” 

“Meanin’ what?” asked Wells. 

“Meaning me,” said Peter, “and after 
me, the law. Now go.” 

He stood aside and swung the door 
open with one hand, but he didn’t take 
his eyes from them. 

They laughed in his face, but they 
obeyed him, filing out into the open, and 
strolling away. 

Peter had hoped to coax a fight out of 
Flynn, thinking that the Irish blood in 
him couldn’t resist his taunts and chal- 
lenge. But Flynn had been too clever 
for him. A defeat for Flynn meant loss 
of prestige, a victory, possible prosecu- 
tion. Either way he had nothing to 
gain. Perhaps he was just a coward like 
Jacobi or a beaten bully like Shad. 
Whatever he was, Flynn seemed very sure 
of himself; and Peter, though apparently 
master of the situation for the present, 
was conscious of a sense of defeat. He 
knew as Flynn did that no matter what 
forces he called to his aid, it was prac- 
tically impossible to keep trespassers off 
a property of this size, and that after 
all, the success of his logging operations 
remained with the men themselves. 

But he breathed more freely now that 
he had made his decision with regard to 
Shad Wells. He spent a large part of 
the morning going over the mills, get- 
ting the men together and giving them 
a little talk. Then he went up to the 
camp in search of Jesse Brown. The 
news of his encounter with Shad and 
the Reds had preceded him, and he saw 
that trouble was brewing. Jesse Brown 
wagged his head in a deprecating way 
and tried to sidestep the entire situation. 
But Peter was tired of equivocation. 


the women want, women may respond 
with contributions, small in amount by 
many in number. - 

There is still another lesson in this 
suffrage history for the party leaders. 
Women are used to economy. They 
have long been used to doing wonders 
on nothing. When they hear about the 
sums men spend in politics, they are 
aghast. They cannot understand such 
extravagance. Will the politician seck to 
overcome this horror? Will he teach 
woman his extravagance? Or will he 
leave to her the spending of her own 
fund? A question to the wise may be 
sufficient. Its answer may serve to solve, 
somewhat, the problem of money in poli. 
tics. 


“T say, Jesse,” he said 
at last, “you've let things 
get into a pretty bad mess 
down here.” 

“I’m a peaceable man, 
Mr. Nichols,” said Jesse. 

“T’ve tried to steer this camp along 
easy-like, till this bit of woods is cleared 
up; and here you go stirrin’ up a hornet’s 
nest about our ears.” 

Peter frowned. “You know as well as 
I do that the men are doing just as they 
please. At the rate they're going, they 
wouldn't have this section finished by 
Christmas. I’m paying them for work 
they don’t do, and you know it. I put 
you in here to see that McGuire gets 
what he’s paying for. You haven't done 
oe 

“I’ve done the best I could,” muttered 
Jesse. 

“That isn’t the best I want. You knew 
Flynn and Jacobi were back in camp 
yesterday. Why didn’t you tell me so?” 

“T can’t do nothin’. They've got 
friends here.” 

“And haven't you got friends here too? 
I sent those men out of camp. If they're 
here again, I'll find the power to arrest 
them.” 

“I'd advise you not to try that.” 

“Why?” 

“They're stronger than you think.” 

“T'll take my chances on that. But I 
want you to know where you stand. Are 
you with me or against me?” 

“Well,” said Jesse, rubbing his head 
dubiously, “I'll do what I can.” 

“All right. We'll make a fresh start. 
Round up all hands. I’m going to talk 
to them at dinner-time.” 

Jesse glanced at him, shrugged and 
went out; and Peter went into the office, 
where he spent the intervening time go- 
ing over the books. It was there that 
one of the clerks, a man named Brierly, 
brought forth from the drawer of his 
desk a small pamphlet which he had 
picked up yesterday in the bunkhouse. 
Peter opened and read it. It was a copy 
of the new manifest of the Union o! 
Russian Workers, and though written in 
English, gave every mark of origin in 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime, and was 
cleverly written in catch-phrases meant 
to trap the ignorant. It proposed to 
destroy the churches and erect in their 
stead places of amusement for the work- 
ing people. 


Peter read at random: “Beyond the 











blood-covered barricades, beyond all ter- 
rors of civil war, there already shines 
for us the magnificent, beautiful form of 
man, without a God,-without a master, 
and full of authority.” Fine doctrine 
this! The pamphlet derided the law and 
the state, and urged the complete de- 
struction of private ownership. It pre- 
dicted the coming of the revolution in 
a few weeks, naming the day, of a gen- 
eral strike of all industries which would 
paralyze all the functions of commerce. 
It was bolshevist in ideal, bolshevist in 
inspiration; and it opened Peter’s eyes 
as to the venality of the gentleman with 
the black mustache. Brierly also told 
him that whisky had been smuggled into 
camp the night before, and that a fire 
in the woods had luckily been put out 
before it had become menacing. Brierly 
was a discharged soldier who had learned 
something of the value of obedience and 
made no effort to conceal his anxiety and 
his sympathies. He voiced the opinion 
that either Flynn or Jacobi had brought 
in the liquor. Peter frowned. Jesse 
Brown had said nothing of this. The 
inference was obvious. 

At the dinner-shed Peter immediately 
was to be made aware of the difficulty of 
the task that confronted him, for dour 
looks met him on all sides. There were 

few men who sat 
thought he might count on at a ven- 
ture, but they were very few and their 
positions difficult. Some of the men still 
showed the effects of their drink, and 
hurled epithets about the room, obviously 
meant for Peter’s ear, but he sat through 
the meal patiently and then got to his 
feet and demanded their attention. 

As he began, he was interrupted by 
hoots and cat-calls, but he waited calmly 
for silence, and seeing that they couldn't 
ruffle him by buffoonery, they desisted 
after a moment. 

“Men, I'm not going to take much of 
your time,” he said. ‘A short while ago 
I came down here and talked to you. 
Some of you seemed to be friendly to- 
ward me, and those are the men I want 
to talk to now. The others don’t matter.” 

“Oh, don’t they?” came a gruff voice 
from a crowd near the door. And an- 
other: “We'll see about that.” 

Peter tried to find the speakers with 
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near him whom he.| 


| character, disx 


his gaze for a moment, and then went on | 


imperturbably. “I’m going to 
you in plain English, because some things 
have happened in this camp that are 
going to make trouble for everybody, 
trouble for me, trouble for McGuire, but 
more trouble for you.” 

“That’s what we're lookin’ for— 
trouble!” cried the same voice, and Peter 


now identified it as Flynn’s, for the agita- | 


tor had come back and stolen in una- 
wares. 

“Ah, it’s you, Flynn,” said Peter easily. 
“You’ve come back.” And then to the 
crowd: “I don’t think Flynn is likely 
to be disappointed if he’s looking for 
trouble,” he said dryly. “Trouble is one 
of the few things in this world a man can 
find if he looks for it.” 

“Aye, mon, an’ without lookin’ for it,” 
laughed a broadchested Scot at Peter’s 
table. 

“That’s right. 
over in the office. 


I met Flynn awhile ago 
I made him an offer. 


I said I’d fight him fair just man to man, 
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for our opinions. He refused. I also 
told him he was a coward, a sneak and a 
liar. But he wouldn’t fight—because he’s 
what I said he was.” 

“Tl show ye, Mister!” shouted Flynn. 
“But I aint ready yet.” 

“You'll be ready when this meeting is 
over. And one of us is going out of 
this camp feet first.” 

“We'll see about that.” 

“One of us will. And I think I'll do 
the seeing. 

A laugh went up around Peter, drowned 
immediately by a chorus of jeers from 
the rear of the room. 

But Peter managed to be heard again. 

“Well, J didn’t come on this job look- 
ing for trouble,” he went on coolly. “I 
wanted to help you chaps in any way I 
could. I did what I could for your com- 
fort. I raised your wages, and I didn’t 
ask more than an honest day’s work from 
any one of you. Some of you have stuck 
to your jobs like men, in spite of the 
talk you've heard all about you, and I 
thank you. You others,” he cried toward 
the rear of the room, “I’ve tried to 
meet in a friendly spirit where I could, 
but some of you don’t want friendship.” 
(“Not with you, we don’t.”) “Nor with 
anyone else,” Peter shouted back defiant- 
ly. “You don’t know what friendship 
means, or you wouldn’t try to make dis- 
content and trouble for everybody, 
when you're all getting a good wage 
and good living-conditions.” (“That aint 
enough!’’) 


ETER disregarded the interruptions 

and went on. “Perhaps you fellows 
think I don’t know what socialism means. 
I do. To the true socialist, socialism is 
nothing else but Christianity. It’s just 
friendship, that’s all. He believes in 
helping the needy and the weak. He be- 
lieves in defending his own life and hap- 
piness and the happiness of others.” 
(“That’s true—that’s right.”) “And he 
believes that the world can be led and 
guided by a great brotherhood of human- 
ity seeking just laws and equality for 
all men.” (Conflicting cries of ‘“That’s 
not enough!” and “Let him speak!’) 
“But I know what anarchy means too, 
because less than six months ago I was 
in Russia, and I saw the hellish thing at 
work. I saw men turn and kill their 
neighbors because the neighbors had more 
than they had; I saw a whole people 
starving, women with children at the 
breast, men raging, ready to fly at one 
another’s throats from hunger, from 
anger, from fear of what was coming 
next. That is what anarchy means.” 

“What you say is a lie,” came a clear 
voice in English, with a slight accent. A 
man had risen at the rear of the room 
and stood facing Peter. He was not very 
tall, and he was not in working clothes, 
but Peter recognized him at once as the 
man with the dark mustache, the mysteri- 
ous stranger who has followed him to 
Black Rock. Peter set his jaw and 
shrugged. He was aware now of all the 
forces with which he had to deal. 

“What does anarchy mean, then?” he 
asked coolly. 

“You know what it means,” said the 
man, pointing an accusing finger at Peter. 
“Tt means only the end of all autocracy, 
whether of money or of power, the de- 


struction of class-distinction and making 
the working classes the masters of all 
general wealth which they alone produce 
and to which they alone are entitled.” 

A roar of approval went up from the 
rear of the room, and cries of, “Go it, 
Bolshe!” and “Give him hell, Yakimov.” 

Peter waited until some order was 
restored, but he knew now that this type 
of man was more to be feared than 
Flynn or any other professional agitator 
of the I. W. W. When they had first 
come face to face, this Russian had 
feigned ignorance of English, but now his 
clearly enunciated phrases, though un- 
polished, indicated a perfect command of 
the language and of his subject. That 
he should choose this time to come out 
into the open showed that he was more 
sure of himself and of his audience than 
Peter liked. And Peter had no humor 
to match phrases with him. Whatever 
his own beliefs since he had come to 
America, one fact stood clear: that he 
was employed to get this work done, and 
that Yakimov, Flynn and others were 
trying to prevent it. 

“You are a communist, then, and not a 
socialist,” said Peter, “one who believes 
in everybody sharing alike, whether he 
works for it or not—or an anarchist, who 
believes in the destruction of everything. 
You're an agent of the Union of Russian 
Workers, aren't you?” 

“And what if I am?” 

“Oh, nothing, except that you have no 
place in a nation like the United States, 
which was founded and dedicated to an 
ideal, higher than any you can ever 
know.” 

“An ideal, with money as its god!” 

“And what’s your god, Yakimov?” 

“Liberty!” 

“License! You want to inflame, pil- 
lage, destroy. And what then?” 

“You shall see.” 

“What I saw in Russia! No wages for 
anyone, no harvests, factories idle, blood 
—starvation. If that’s what you like, 
why did you leave there, Yakimov?” 

The man stood tense for a second and 
then spoke with a clearness heard in 
every corner of the room. 

“I came for another reason than yours. 
I came to spread the gospel of labor 
triumphant. You came because’—here 
the Russian leaned forward, shaking his 
fist, his eyes suddenly inflamed and his- 
sing his words in a fury—‘you came be- 
cause you believed in serfs and human 
slavery, because your own land spewed 
you out from a sick stomach, because 
you were one of the rotting sores in its 
inside that had made Russia the dying 
nation that she was; because it was time 
that your country and my _ country 
cleansed herself from such as you. That's 
why you came. And we'll let these men 
judge whom they want to lead them here.” 

The nature of the attack was so sud- 
den that Peter was taken for a moment 
off his guard. A dead silence had 
fallen upon the room as the auditors 
realized that a game was being played 
here that was not on the cards. Peter 
felt the myriads of eyes staring at him, 
and beyond them had a vision of a pros- 
trate figure in the corner of a court- 
yard, the blood reddening his blouse under 
the falling knout. They were all Michael 
Kuprins, these foreigners who stared at 


him, all with grievances born of centuries 
of oppression. And as Peter did not 
speak at once, Yakimov pursued: 

“I did not come here to tell who this 
man is,” he shouted, “this man who tells 
you what liberty is. But you ought to 
know. It’s your right. You know why 
Russia rose and threw off the yoke of 
bondage of centuries. It was because 
this man before you who calls himselt 
Peter Nichols and others like him bound 
the people to work for him by terrib'e 
laws, taxed them, starved them, beat 
them, killed them, that he and others 
like him might buy jewels for their mis- 
tresses and live in luxury and ease, on 
the sweat of the labor of the people. 
And he asks me why I came to America! 
It was for a moment such as this that 
1 was sent here to find him out that | 
might meet him face to face and con- 
front him with his crimes, and those of 
his father, against humanity. 

Yakimov paused suddenly in his furi- 
ous tirade for lack of breath, and in 
the deathly silence of the room there 
was a sudden stir as a rich brogue 
queried anxiously: 

“Who in hell zs he, then?” 

“Tl tell vou who he is,” the Russian 
went on, getting his breath. ‘“He’s one 
of the last of a race of tyrants and op- 
pressors, the worst the world has ever 
known, in Russia the downtrodden. He 
fled to America to hide unti! the storm 
had blown over, hoping to return and 
take his place again at the head of a 
new government of the democrats and 
the bourgeoisie—the Grand Duke Peter 
Nicholevitch!” 

The uproar that filled the room for 
a moment made speech impossible. But 
every eye was turned on Peter now, 
some in incredulity, some in malevolence 
and some in awe. He saw that it was 
now useless to deny his identity even 
if he had wished to do so, and so he 
stood squarely on his feet, staring at 
Yakimov, who still leaned forward men- 
acingly, shrieking above the tumult, 
finally making himself heard. 

“And this is the man who dares to 
talk to you about a brotherhood of hu- 
manity, just laws and equality among 
men! This tyrant and son of tyrants. 
this representative of a political system 
that you and men like you have over- 
thrown for all time! Is this the man 
you'll take your orders from? Or from 
the Union of Russian Workers which 
hates and kills all oppressors who stand 
in the way of the rights and liberties 
of the workers of the world!” 


ROAR of negation went up from 

the rear of the room, and an omi- 
nous murmur spread from man to man. 
Only those grouped around Peter, some 
Americans, the Scot, Brierly, the ex-sol- 
dier, Jesse Brown and one or two of the 
Italians remained silent, but whether in 
awe of Peter or of his position could 
not be determined. But Peter still stood, 
his hands in his pockets, firm of jaw 
and unruffled. It has been said that 
Peter had a commanding air when he 
chose, and when he slowly raised a hand 
for silence, the uncouth Reds at the 
rear of the room obeyed him, the men- 
acing growl sinking to a mere murmur. 
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But he waited until perfect silence was 
restored. And then he said quietly: 

“What this man has said is true,” he 
announced — calmly: “IT am Peter 
Nicholevitch. I came to America as 
vou have come—to make my way. What 
does it matter who my fathers were? 
1 am not responsible for what my fath- 
ers did before me. I am only respon- 
sible for what I am myself. If this 
man in whom you put your trust would 
speak the truth, he would tell you that 
1 tried to bring peace and brotherhood 
into the part of Russia where I lived.” 

“He lies.” 

“I speak the truth. There people 
knew that I was their friend. They came 
to me for advice. I helped them—” 

“Then why did they burn down your 
castle?” broke in Yakimov. 

“Because people such as you from the 
soviets, came among honest and _ peace- 
ful men, trying to make them as mad 
as you. I came from Russia to find 
new life, work, peace and happiness. | 
came to build. You came to destroy. 
And I intend to build, and you shall 
not destroy. If the madness of Russia 
comes to Black Rock, it will be because 
mad dogs come foaming at the mouth 
and making others mad.” 

A savage cry went up. and a glass 
came hurtling at Peter’s head, but it 
missed him and crashed against the wall 
behind him. That crash of glass lib- 
erated the pent-up forces in the hearts 
of these men, for in a moment the place 
was in a furious uproar, the men align- 
ing themselves in two camps, that of | 
Peter and his friends much the smaller 

Peter retreated a pace or two a 
shot was fired from a revolver, but the 
Scot and Brierly and two of the Ameri- 
cans joined him and met the first on- 
slaught bravely. The handful of men 
was forced back against the wall by sheer 





as 


weight of numbers, but they struck out 
manfully with their fists, with chairs | 


and with their feet, with any object that | 
came to hand, and men went down with 
bleeding heads. Peter was armed, but 
he did not wish to kill anyone—his idea 


being to make a successful retreat to 
the office, where the telephone would | 
put him in touch with May’s Landing 
and reinforcements. Yakimov stood at 
the edge of the crowd, waving a re- 
volver, when a well-aimed missle from 


the hand of the Scot sent him sprawling 
to the floor among the benches. 

Peter and his crowd had fought their 
way to the door, when Flynn and Jacobi, 
who had led a group of men by the 
other door, fell on them from the rear. 
Between the two groups their position 
was hopeless, but Peter fought his way 
out into the open, dodging a blow from 
Jacobi and using the terrible savate 
upon Flynn’s stomach, just as Shad Wells 
rushed at him from one side. Peter saw 
the blow coming from an axe-handle. 
but he had no time to avoid it. In- 
stinctively he ducked his head and threw 
up his left arm, but the bludgeon de- 
scended, and Peter fell, knowing nothing 
more. 

(“The Vagrant Duke” finds life still 
more exciting in the episode of the next 


iistallment—in the forthcoming Septem- 


ber issue.) 
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The Apotheosis 


(Continued 


question all the way down town in the 
subway. He might, of course, dedicate 
the book to the memory of his Aunt Polly 
watues...... he visualized how this 
would look on the printed page: 


To the loving memory of my aunt, 
Mrs. Polly Wattles, 
This volume is gratefully dedicated. 


But somehow that was not just what 
he wanted. He recalled that, to his mind, 
dedications had always carried more 
force when they had concerned literary 
celebrities. And when he approached the 
desk in Bunyan & Cervantes’ outer office 
he had made up his mind. 

“It is my wish,’ he said to the same 
pale, meticulous clerk with whom he had 
dealt before, “to dedicate the book to 
Mr. George Francis, the famous editor.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the clerk, with a 
slight elevation of the eyebrows, “I didn’t 
know you knew Mr. Francis!” 

“That’s just it,” said Mr. Grubb, lean- 
ing closer with a sly smile; “I don’t! But 
if I dedicate the book to him a lot of 
people will think I know him! Eh?” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” muttered 
the clerk, turning away hastily. 

Three weeks later ‘“‘Lady Laura's Lover” 
appeared, bound in purple with gold 
lettering, and Mr. Grubb’s joy knew no 
bounds. He spent several days mailing 
copies of it to everyone he had ever 
known in his life, and to many persons 
he had never known, among them the 
distinguished editor, Mr. George Francis. 
He presented autographed copies to Mrs. 
Tally, to her husband, to Dorina, the 
maid, to little Miss Frink, to the Misses 
Mibb, to old Zugg—in fact, to nearly all 
the lodgers; and no one will ever know 
the exquisite pleasure that this labor 
afforded him. He established a long, 
purple row of copies on his desk, where 
he could gaze upon them with uncon- 
cealed delight. At last his most cherished 
ambition had been realized—he had be- 
come a novelist! 


[7 was past midnight of a crisp Novem- 
ber night, and Mrs. Winkle, after an 
evening at the theater with Cousin Mae, 
had disrobed, punched the bag for twenty 
minutes in her recently acquired gym- 
nasium—and crawled into bed. 

But sleep would not come. One of 
her knuckles smarted, where she had 
missed the punching-bag and banged the 
unyielding oak panel behind it. Mentally 
she imprecated Mr. Frank Wolf, the 
specialist, with whom the idea of all this 
punching-bag nonsense had originated. It 
was very possible that he had been able 
to make fat people thin, and thin people 
fat, but certain it was, after three weeks 
of strenuous treatments, that he had not 
cured Mrs. Winkle’s insomnia. 

She was very wide awake now, and all 
indications pointed to another tortuous 
night of sleeplessness. She closed her 
eyes, but Morpheus danced away taunt- 
ingly and refused to come to her aid, she 
opened her eyes, and lay staring up at the 
dim ceiling, then she rolled over on her 
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of Mr. Grubb 


from page 60) 


right side and closed her eyes again. Five 
minutes later she rolled over on her left 
side. No results. She tried counting. 
She tried visualizing black sheep jumping 
over a fence—but to no avail. 

She sat up in bed. Perhaps it was 
that ugly little night-light, burning over 
her dressing-table that was keeping her 
awake. Swinging out of bed, she groped 
for her ridiculous pom-ponned. boudoir 
slippers, found them, stabbed her toes 
into them, and moved across the room to 
extinguish the light. Then she crawled 
between the sheets again, pillowed her 
head and composed herself for slumber. 
But slumber would not come; so ap- 
parently the little red night-light had not 
lon at fault. In fact she had felt rather 
more comfortable while it burned. Swing- 
ing out of bed again, she repeated the 
process of the slippers, and the light came 
on once more. 

An hour passed and she was more 
wide awake than before. Again she sat 
up. Again she slid out of bed, and this 
time peregrinated about the room, sans 
slippers, almost hoping that something as 
interesting as a carpet tack would turn 
up. She turned on all the lights, re- 
vealing the boudoir to be a_ spacious 
chamber, done in lavender and ivory, 
with fussy furnishings. She passed a 
half hour alternately sitting down and 
standing up. She walked around. She 
stood before a tall pier-glass and took 
down her henna-dyed hair and did it up 
again, then buffed her nails with a costly 
gold buffer from her dressing-table. 

These diverting operations completed, 
she gave vent to several dolorous sighs 
and made another tour of the chamber. 
The windows were all securely locked, 
for, though the room was high above the 
street, Mrs. Winkle was _ inordinately 
afraid of burglars. Tonight, however, 
she seemed to feel the need of fresh air, 
so she unfastened a catch and flung one 
window open, and as she did so her rest- 
less eye caught the purple and gold cov- 
er of a book lying on the window-sill. 
She was not in the habit of reading in 
her boudoir; how, then, had this volume 
got here? Curious, she picked it up, and, 
forgetful of the chill air that swept 
against her, glanced at the cover: 


“LADY LAURA’S LOVER” 
A Novel 
By Marmaduke Grubb 


Cognizant by this time of the brisk 
breeze that was blowing in upon her 
fashionably scant silk robe de nuit, the 
lady scampered bedwards, and crawled 
gratefully under the covers. An instant 
later she was aware that the purple novel 
was still in her hand, and that she had 
forgotten to turn the lights off. Idly she 
glanced through the book, then, for no 
particular reason save that she was un- 
able to sleep, she adjusted the reading- 
lamp above her bed, propped herself up 
with pillows, drew a warm, woolly shawl 
about her shoulders, turned to Chapter 
One and began to read. 


Now, “Lady Laura’s Lover,” as has 


been mentioned, lacked much of being a 
thrilling novel. It was, on the contrary, 
a decidedly somnolent narrative, and be- 
fore Mrs. Winkle had ventured far into 
its pages she sensed a comfortable calm 
pervading her entire being. 

The little French clock on the mantel 
ticked on softly, with a soothing, mo- | 


notonous refrain, and before page fifteen | § 


had been turned, the lady in bed felt a| 
pleasant drowsiness stealing over her. As | 
she read on toward the close of the sec- 
ond soporific chapter, her eyes closed, 
and the purple and gold volume slipped | 
quietly from her fingers. Mrs. Winkle | 
was asleep. | 
The next morning Miss Mae Perkins 
was at the breakfast table, busily en-'| 
gaged with a grape-fruit and a morning 
paper when Mrs. Winkle swept into the 
room. 
“Mae,” announced Mrs. Winkle in a 
strangely exultant voice, “I'm cured!” 
“You're what?” Miss Perkins dropped 
her spoon and peered over the top of her 
paper in amazement. Her cousin’s plump | 
face was wreathed in smiles. | 
“It’s a fact,” she said, gaily, gathering 
in her voluminous negligée so that Cowley 
could seat her: “my insomnia is cured. | 
For the first time in nearly three months 
I slept the whole night through, Think | 
of it!” 
“Then Wolf’s treatments really did the | 
business, Beulah?” delightedly. 
“Wolf's treatments—nothing!” said} 
Mrs. Winkle decisively. ‘A book did it!” 
“A book? 
“Absolutely! A stupid novel put me 
to sleep. My, I’m so happy I could get! 
right up on this table and dance!” | 
Cowley’s expression signified great 
mental anguish at this statement, but | 
Mrs. Winkle’s mind was not inclined to! 
terpsichorean effort, for she attacked her} 
breakfast with a vigor that was scarcely | 


aesthetic. | i 
beamed | § 
don't understand | é 


“Tsn’t that wonderful, now?” 
Cousin Mae; “But I 
how it happened, dearie?” 

“Found a novel in my room last night, 
mouthed Mrs. Winkle, equally occupied 
with her grape-fruit and her narrative, 
“took it to bed with me, read a little of 
it and—would you believe it?—the 
blessed thing was so dull it put me to 
sleep! Why, it’s miraculous, Mae! Now 
what I want to know is, how did the 
book get into my room? Did you put it 
there?” 

Miss Perkins denied any knowledge of | 
the miracie-book. 

“A purple-covered 
Laura’s Lover,’ by 


” 





novel, ‘Lady 


somebody 


got in my room! 


Cowley, the butler assured madame’ 


that he had never seen the volume in| 
question, and Jennie the maid was — 3 
Jennie had had occasion | | 


moned. Now 
to sense her mistress’ displeasure several | 


times during the prolonged period of her | i. 
insomnia, and it was not without some) | 
trepidation that she entered the break-! | 


fast-room. But when she came face to 
face with Mrs. Winkle she saw that there 











named | | 
Grubb. Well, I've got to find out how it | 
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was no cause for alarm. Mrs. Winkle 
was wearing an incandescent smile such 
as Jennie had not seen on her round face 
for many a day. 

“I just wanted to know, Jennie,” be- 
gan the great lady pleasantly, “if you by 
any chance left a novel up in my room 
yesterday—a purple book?” 

Whereupon Jennie confessed that she 
had been reading the purple novel in Mrs. 
Winkle’s boudoir the day before, and had 
carelessly left it there. Further question- 
ing brought out the fact that John, the 
chauffeur, was the owner of “Lady 
Laura’s Lover.” He had loaned the book 
to Jennie. 

So John the chauffeur was hailed in 
from the garage, and entered the sacred 
precincts of the breakfast-room with no 
little embarrassment, unused as he was, 
to the intimate sight of Mrs. Winkle 
en negligée. He was a small, weazened 
man, heavily-mustached, and_ looking 
more like an Italian brigand than a 
licensed chauffeur. 

“Jennie tells me,” began Mrs. Winkle, 
with a disarming smile, “that she got this 
book, ‘Lady Laura’s Lover’ from you.” 

The brigand nodded, twisting his cap. 

“And where did you get it, John?” 

“There—there aint nothing wrong, is 
there, Miss Winkle?” queried John, anx- 
iously. 

“No, indeed,” smiled Mrs. Winkle; ‘‘on 
the contrary, I am delighted with the 
book. I am going to pay you ten dollars 
for it, and ten to Jennie for leaving it in 
my room.” 

John and Jennie registered delight 
promptly, and John, twisting his cap 
round and round, volunteered a hasty 
flood of information. 

“Why, y’see, Mis’ Winkle, I got it off’n 
a lady frien’ 0’ mine what works up to a 
boardin’ house on East Forty-Seventh, 
and she got it off’n a guy. I mean a fellah, 
what rooms in this here house. He's the 
guy what wrote the book, that’s what my 
lady frien’ told me.” 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Winkle, still smil- 
ing, “more about the author.” 

And John, though professing not to 
know much “abaht the guy,” rendered a 
graphic account of Mr. Grubb’s early 
struggles, of his poverty and hunger, 
just as Dorina had told the story to 
him; painted Mrs. Tally’s character 
very black, and told how she was going 
to “kick this here author out,” when the 
heaven-sent legacy arrived; recounted 
the events leading up to the publishing of 
the novel by Mr. Grubb himself, and the 
subsequent presentation of an auto- 
graphed copy to John’s “lady frien’,” 
who had in turn presented it to John. 

“A struggling author,” mused the 
widow, stroking her series of chins with 
a plump hand: “how romantic! Does he 
still live at the boarding-house, John?” 

“Guess he does, Mis’ Winkle,” replied 
the brigand. “All’s I know is ‘at he’s 
a poor guy, an’ my lady frien’ says ’at 
he’s spent the most of his coin, an’ is 
broke ag’in.” 

The interview ended with Mrs. 
Winkle’s writing down the address of 
Mrs. Tally’s boarding-house, and after 
John and Jennie had each been presented 
with a ten-dollar bill, breakfast was re- 
sumed. 

“Do you know, Mae,” beamed Mrs. 


Winkle, over her third cup of coffee; “I 
can't tell you how grateful I am to this 
Mr. Grubb for writing the book. He has 
saved my life. If the insomnia hadn't 
been cured, I know I'd have died, and as 
it is, there are a hundred and twenty-six 
chapters left in the book—enough to put 
me to sleep every night for three 
months!” 

“Isn’t it wonderful, dearie?” enthused 
Miss Perkins, with a sallow’ smile. 
“Wouldn't you like to meet the author?” 

“Mae,” she said solemnly, “it seems 
like Providence, me finding this book, 
and then finding out that the man that 
wrote it is poor and needy. If you re- 
member, I said some time ago that I'd 
pay any amount of money to be cured of 
insomnia. This man’s novel has done the 
trick, and believe me, I'm going to see 
what I can do for him!” 


T was eight o'clock on Thanksgiving 
night as Mr. Grubb mounted the 
stone steps of an impressive house on 
Madison Avenue, and boldly punched the 
bell with the end of his bamboo stick. 

He was considerably altered in out- 
ward appearance. His hair was as long 
as before, but his shapeless old felt hat 
had given way to a shiny silk topper, and 
under his new overcoat gleamed the 
white bosom of a full-dress shirt, set off 
at the collar by one of those heavy, black, 
Websterian stocks, so often affected by 
violinists in café orchestras. His gen- 
eral bearing indicated prosperity, but if 
the truth be known, his financial condition 
was anything but flourishing. A recent 
statement from the bank had informed 
him that only a few dollars remained of 
his original thousand. Moreover, the 
Mazoo lawyers were experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in disposing of Aunt 
Polly’s farm. 

He was making this call tonight in 
answer to a note that had come in his 
mail the day before—a scented, mono- 
grammed, lavender note, announcing that 
Mrs. Beulah Winkle had been delighted 
with his book, and desired to meet the 
author, if he would be so kind as to call 
at her residence at eight o'clock. 

Now this sort of appreciation is indeed 
rare, and Mr. Grubb had experienced 
none of it before, so it is needless to 
state that he accepted with alacrity. 
There was something unusual—almost 
romantic—about the whole affair, and, 
too, the occasion afforded him opportun- 
ity to regale himself for the first, and 
perhaps last, time in his newly-tailored 
evening clothes. 

He was admitted by an impressive per- 
son, relieved of his hat, coat and stick, 
and conducted toward the entrance of 
what was probably the drawing-room. 

“What name, sir?” frigidly. 

“Grubb,” coughed the author, shoving 
his hands jerkily into his _ trousers’ 
pockets, “I think Mrs. Winkle is—ahem! 
—expecting me.” 

The impressive person flung back a 
heavy portiére, and announced, in a 
funereal voice, “Mr. Tubb, madam.” 

A second later the author of “Lady 
Laura’s Lover” found himself in a large, 
florid room, brilliant with lights and 
cumbered with massive gold chairs of all 
sizes. A smiling, amply-proportioned 
lady with red hair and white, plump 


shoulders and a_ coruscating, black 
spangled evening gown was bearing down 
upon him. 

“So glad, indeed, Mr. Grubb,” she was 
saying, and he was bowing as the heroes 
of his stories always bowed, and mutter- 
ing something to the effect that the meet- 
ing afforded him equal pleasure. 

“Do sit down,” beamed the lady. at 
which the author assured her that nothing 
would please him more, and so_ they 
seated themselves in large gold chairs, 
facing each other. 

It was decidedly an atmosphere of 
wealth and affluence, noted Mr. Grubb 
hastily, and, by Jove! his hostess was a 
handsome woman—uncommonly _ hand- 
some—a distinct type of well-groomed 
New Yorker. He had always admired 
red hair, and he found himself wonder- 
ing if there were a Mr. Winkle. 

Mrs. Winkle was meanwhile appraising 
her guest, and had mate the mental 
observation that he was a man of dis- 
tinguished bearing—a distinct type of 
well-groomed New Yorker. His hair, of 
course, was longer than she was accus- 
tomed to seeing, and that black stock was 
queer, but then, she had never met an 
author before, and no doubt these little 
idiosyncrasies were indulged in by all of 
them. 

“So you liked my little book,” said the 
man from Grub Street suddenly, knowing 
that he should say something, 

“Very much,” beamed the lady with 
the henna-dyed hair. “Oh, very much in 
deed, Mr. Grubb. I don’t know when 
I've enjoyed anything half so much.” 

She raised a pink hand to her hair, 
and Mr. Grubb was aware of a number 
of large, sparkling and expensive rings on 
her fingers. 

“It gives me great pleasure to please 
the reading public,” said he, modestly 
then with a bold smile and a jerky bow 
in her direction, ‘and it is especially 
gratifying to know that people of your 
station in life have appreciated my 
humble efforts.” 

“T have never,” declared Mrs. Winkle, 
“read anything that did me so much good 
as your book!” 

“That’s very kind of you,’ he 
acknowledged, “very kind, indeed.” 

“It’s the truth,” she nodded, “I think 
so much of it that I’m reading it slowly, 
a little bit each night, so that the enjoy- 
ment will last longer.” 

Now, the generous soul was reluctant 
to make any direct lead that would impls 
a knowledge of her guest’s precarious 
financial position, yet she was resolved to 
help him. 

“Tell me, Mr. Grubb,” she ventured, 
“havé you written any other novels?” 

“No,” said the author, “this is my 
first, but I have written a great many 
short stories.” 

“Really! I wonder if I’ve ever read 
any of them. What magazines do you 
allow to publish your works?” 

“Why, I doubt very much if you've 
run across any of my stuff,’ said Mr. 
Grubb, crossing his knees hastily. “You 
see, it happens that a little paper in the 
Middle West really pays me more than 
the larger magazines.” 

“I’m curious to know the name of the 
magazine,” she pursued, smilingly. 

“Oh, it’s just an obscure little paper,” 
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said the author, with a deprecatory wave 
of his hand. “The name of it is ‘The 
Farmers’ Home Maga—’ ” 

“Really?” exclaimed the lady, sitting 
bolt upright on her golden throne. “You 
don’t tell me! Why, Mr. Grubb—” 

“Do you happen to know of the maga- 
zine?” he asked, startled. 

“Do I? Why, Mr. Grubb, I own it!” 

“Eh? What? You don’t mean—” 

“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Winkle, 
with a gurgling soprano laugh, “it’s part 
of my late husband’s estate.” 

“Now, what do you think of that!” 
remarked Mr. Grubb, leaning forward 
with a new light in his eyes. 


YS JOHNSON’S  uncomplimen- 
tary idea of a literary patron is “One 
who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when 
he has reached the ground, encumbers 
him with help.” 

How different was Mrs. Winkle, who, 
though she had probably never heard of 
a literary patron, was acting in that very 
capacity for Marmaduke Grubb, author 
of “Lady Laura’s Lover,” “The Duchess’ 
Diamond,” and other stories. And how 
timely her arrival on his horizon! 

She had gladdened the heart of Marma- 
duke Grubb in more ways than one, for 
had she not effected a prompt purchase of 
Aunt Polly’s farm, paying three times 
what it was worth? Had she not tele- 
graphed her vassal, the heretofore un- 
friendly editor of “The Farmers’ Home 
Magazine,” bidding him accept all fu- 
ture contributions from Marmaduke 
Grubb, in addition to a trunk-full of re- 
turned manuscripts? What is more im- 
portant, still, she had captivated the 
author’s lonely heart. 

As for Mr. Grubb, his days abounded 
in a plethora of joy. He strutted about 
Mrs. Tally’s, humming happily to himself, 
puffing at his pipe and for the first time 
in years, he began to pay attention to 
the knotting of his scarf, the press of his 
clothes, and other minor sartorial details. 

At meals he ate little and talked much. 
And sometimes he. did not appear at all 
for dinner. The boarders at Mrs. Tally’s 
were quick to note the metamorphosis, 
and little loath to comment upon it. 

Old Zugg, the superannuated artist, 


ventured the shrewd opinion that Mr. 
Grubb was in love, and many knowing 
nods passed around the table. Where- 


upon little Miss Frink might have been 
observed to sigh. 

To Jim Tally the author had made cer- 
tain sly references to a lady with red 
hair, of whom he (Mr. Grubb) was ex- 
ceedingly fond, and for a time Jim had 
relished the belief that the mysterious 
lady was none other than little Miss 
Frink. But of late the novelist had 
alluded frequently to his fondness for 
women who were “typical New Yorkers,” 
and Jim had given up his match-making 
hopes, for little Miss Frink’s home town 
was Carbondale, Illinois. 

It was not an unusual coincidence that 
Mrs. Beulah Winkle had several times 
called Cousin Mae’s attention to the fact 
that Mr. Grubb was “such a typical New 
Yorker.” 

“T’ve seen enough men in the Middle 
West,” Mrs. Winkle had remarked, “to 
know that if I’m going to live in this 


little old town I want a real New! 
Yorker. And you can tell he’s a real | 
New Yorker, he’s so Bohemian!” 

Now the only thing Bohemian — 
Mr. Grubb was the fact that he had fre- | 
quently been without the price of a meal, 
but Cousin Mae, who had not the slight- 
est idea what a Bohemian might be, | 
acquiesced readily. 

In the past few weeks she had observed 
and had compared notes with Jennie, the 
upstairs maid, that Beulah was “seeing a 
good deal of that author.”’ Mr. Grubb, it 
is true, had called often of late to escort 
Mrs. Winkle to the movies, had been a 
frequent dinner guest, and had dropped in 
for tea almost daily, armed with those 
little bouquets that may be purchased 
from itinerant florists along the Avenue. 

“He’s the nicest man I know,” said 
Mrs. Winkle at luncheon one day. 

“He’s nice,” admitted Cousin Mae; 
“but he’s not much to look at?” 

“He certainly has a kind face.” | 

“He has,” said Mae; “but not the right 
kind!” 

“Well,” 
some spirit; 
some man!” 

And the angular Miss Perkins ex- 
perienced an alarming suspicion that a 
romance was being enacted before her 
very eyes. 





defended the widow, with 
“I think he’s a very hand- 


HEN one December morning, when 

a thin powder of snow lay over the 
city, and bright holly wreaths bloomed | 
in windows, and the bustle of package- | 
laden pedestrians presaged the approach- 
ing holidays, a refulgent red limousine 
rolled up before Mrs. Tally’s lodging- 
house in East Forty-seventh Street. 

Mr. Jim Tally paused in the act of 
hanging a Christmas wreath in the parlor 
window, and stared down at the shining 
motor. A silk-hatted gentleman in an | 
expensive fur-lined coat was crossing the | 
side-walk, 

“Tend to your work, there,” ordered 
Mrs. Tally caustically, “an’ don’t go 
gawking out the window all morning!” 

“Can’t you wait a minute?” grumbled 
her spouse; “I want to see who that is 
comin’ in here. It looks like—by golly, 
it is! It’s Mr. Grubb! Well, can you 
beat that! It’s Mr. Grubb, Nell,—an’ 
take a look at that car!” 

“There’s a woman in the car,” said 
Mrs. Tally, “with a million dollars’ worth 
of furs on!” 

A moment later the resplendent figure 
of Marmaduke Grubb was before them, 
smiling benignly. 

“Well,” said Jim Tally, running an 
appraising finger over the rich fur of 
Mr. Grubb’s coat collar, “some coat you 
got there!” 


“A wedding present,” smiled Mr. 
Grubb. 
“A—wedding present?” echoed Mrs. 


Tally, wide-eyed, “you aint—” 

“This morning,” nodded the author of 
“Lady Laura’s Lover.” “Not half an 
hour ago at The-Little-Church-Around- 
the-Corner. I just came after my 
things.” Then, seizing a hand of each, 
“Congratulate me. I have married the 
dearest girl in the world!” 

“Well, well,’ muttered Jim Tally, who 
had thought the same thing twenty years 
before, “well, well.” 
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make, even as the most successful of 
screen vampires. 

It is a bit of a shock to come suddenly 
upon a full-grown ingénue whom you 
have been thinking of as a talented stage 
child who might some day amount to 
something. Makes you realize how close 
behind you strides the old gentleman with 
the scythe and the hour glass. The 
“Tobin girls” we have known for a long 
time; known them for talented youngsters 
|with a future eight or ten or twelve 
years off. And then didn’t we walk in 
upon the first performance of Augustus 
Thomas’ “Palmy Days” last winter and 
find Genevieve Tobin playing the ingénue 
just like a regular grown-up actress. She 
played so well, in fact, that she all but 
took the play away from Wilton Lackaye 
and the finest whiskers shown on Broad- 
way last season. The next week Arthur 
| Hopkins, who long has had faith in Gene- 
'vieve, gave her a five-year contract, and 
this coming season she is to be featured 
in Rida Johnson Young’s “Little Old New 
York.” Vivian Tobin is still a year or 
two behind Genevieve, but she too is 
blossoming almost as fast as the flowers 
do in the movies. Just now she is play- 
ing in “Shavings.” Both girls were in 
vaudeville with “The Age of Reason,” 
and Genevieve had a season with “The 
Country Cousin,” while Vivian was play- 
ing “Alice in Wonderland,” in the Alice 
Gerstenberg version. 

Doris Kenyon fluttered prettily through 
“The Girl in the Limousine,” a poor 
farce but sufficiently interesting to the 
boulevardiers who like bedroom frolics, 
to last several months in New York. 





|She probably will return to pictures for 


the summer, but her stage ambitions are 
still unsatisfied and she will be back. 

Dorothy Dalton did surprisingly well 
with the leading rdle in “Aphrodite,” and 
is determined to go on with her revived 
stage career. She was never known as an 
actress before she gained fame in pictures, 
but she had two years of stock experience 
and is well grounded in the dramatic fun- 
damentals. 

Carmel Meyers played one of the 
smaller parts in “The Magic Melody,” 
and did well enough to justify her in 
making another try if she cares to. She 
has already returned to pictures, however, 
with the announcement that she will con- 
tinue her studio work for the present. 

There is another little soubrette who 
dashed gayly into the action of “My Lady 
Friends” last winter, swung herself to 
the top of a center-table and dangled her 
legs over the edge the while she ex- 
changed the amusing banter of the play 
with Clifton Crawford, the star. Her 
name is June Walker, and if I remember 
correctly, it was to June that Crawford 
addressed the words of the song he sings 
in the play concerning the advantages of 
speeding a little sunshine through the 
world. She wore a becoming bathing 
suit, and it happens she displayed the 
most attractive pair of dimpled knees the 
season revealed. Many a dramatic career 
has been less auspiciously begun. June 
figured prominently in the pleasant words 


The Year of fas Ingénue 


(Continued from page 67) 


that were written in praise of the enter- 
tainment next day, and soon had _ her 
pictures in all the papers. Next season 
she hopes to be taken seriously as an 
actress, and probably will be. She is q 
Chicago girl, and has had some little ex- 
perience in the movies. 


T would be unfair to close this record 

of the newcomets’ achievements on 
Broadway last season without a word for 
the ingénue alumne. They too have con- 
tinued their upward climb. — Florence 
Reed who was graduated years ago, and 
has been flirting with incandescent fame 
ever since, is about to be made a star 
by the Selwyns. Not only a star, but an 
especially honored star in that she has 
been chosen for the dedicatory opening 
of the Times’ Square Theater in New 
York. On this occasion Florence Reed 
will appear as the heroine of a new play 
entitled “The Green Jade,” written by 
H. Brougham Tall, a playwright who 
failed to register if ever he called this 
way before. 

Helen MacKellar, who, though she was 
first noticed in New York when she 
appeared in a semi-amateur society affair 
at the Plaza Hotel, has been in and out 
of theater stage doors ever since she was 
fourteen, took a new hold upon her grow- 
ing fame in New York by playing two 
leading réles in two of the season's suc- 
cesses, “The Storm” and “Beyond the 
Horizon.” The second appearance was 
made possible for her by the fact that 
“The Horizon” was first given at special 
matinées. Later she was forced to re- 
linquish it, but the trouble the manage- 
ment had in finding a successor for her 
proved how exceptional is her talent. 

The Belasco stars Lenore Ulric and Ina 
Claire had no difficulty whatsoever in 
playing through the season, Ina Claire 
in the popular study of the Broadway 
chorister off stage, “The Gold Diggers.” 
and Lenore Ulric in the second of the 
Chinese plays, “The Son Daughter.” 
They will probably both go a-touring 
next season to make room for David 
Warfield, who will likely revive “Peter 
Grimm” at the Belasco, and Frances 
Starr, who will also want to come home, 
after a season on the road. 

Margaret Lawrence, deciding finally to 
continue acting for another season or two, 
though she honestly expected to return 
to private life following the run of “Tea 
for Three,” increased her personal fol- 
lowing by several thousand persons, plavy- 
ing the heroine of “Wedding Bells.” As 
I write, there is a rumor that the Selwyns 
may be able to get the new Barrie play, 
“Mary Rose,” for her, should Maude 
Adams still feel that she is not strong 
enough to return to the stage next sea- 
son. If this great chance should come to 
Margaret Lawrence, you will be hearing 
on every hand that she is the legitimate 
successor of Maude Adams, which I be- 
lieve to be true. Certainly of all the 


younger actresses she is much the best 
choice for a Barrie role. 

Jeanne Eagels, who spent several years 
‘twixt her Kansas City home and New 























York before she was properly recognized, 
followed her “Daddies” heroine of last 
season With the role of a “French Peg-o’- 
my-heart” in “The Wonderful Thing,” 
and won a featured position in the adver- 
tising before she was through. She too 
continues to progress. 

Among the prima donnas Edith Day 
made the most decided advance through 
her success in “Irene.” Not only was 
she acclaimed in New York, but when 
the London production was arranged for, 
she was loaned to the English producer 
and duplicated her success over there. 
Now the English managers insist they 
intend to keep this little Minneapolis 
singer, and star her, and not let her re- 
turn to America for years. 

Tessa Kosta also scored a definite ad- 
vance in the popular “Lassie,” which, 
building upon the foundations she laid as 
the singing slave girl of “Chu Chin Chow” 
and the heroine of “The Royal Vaga- 
bond,” guarantees her immediate future 
hereabouts. Good light-opera prima don- 
nas are always hard to find, particularly 
those who can both act and sing. Tessa 
Kosta can, and as she was also a dancer 
when first she started her stage career in 
her native Chicago, she has that as an 
added accomplishment. 

There was also Ida St. Leon, a small 
blonde person who came to Broadway 
with a cast that included such veterans as 


Effie Shannon, Amelia Bingham, 
Katherine Kaelred and Robert Edeson. 
They played the Harvard prize play, 
“Mamma’s Affair,’ with Ida St. Leon as 
Mamma’s devoted daughter, and right 
through the hedge of fame that sur- 
rounded her the ingénue pushed her way 
to a prominent place in all the favorable 
reviews. Broadway had not known her 
before, but it felt very well acquainted 
with her next day. She is another of the 
gifted youngsters who appears blessed 
with intelligence as well as talent. 

I recall too a young actress named 
Lenihan—Winifred Lenihan—who gave a 
particularly good performance in “For 
the Defense,’ and who I suspect is 
anxiously awaiting a second chance to 
duplicate her success. And then there is 
Madeline Delmar, who has taken two or 
three healthy strides forward within the 
year—first as the Orphan Annie of “Home 
Folks,” and more recently as the pigeon- 
Englished heroine of “His Chinese 
Wife.” 





I guess this about completes the list. 
though I am far too diplomatic to doj 
more than suggest that it does. I may| 
have missed several young women whose 
progress entitles them to’ representation. 
If I have, they and their mammas and all | 
their proud friends will please consider | 
them included and not write me snippy | 
letters about it. 
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wont buy no new carpet-sweeper. He 
avs let ‘em buy a broom theirselves. 
But will they? Huh! No sah! They’s 
always runnin’ round borryin’ my broom, 

I nevah knows where,it is. Some- 
times I goes f’om de top floo’ to de base- 
ment lookin’ fer dat broom, an’ den I 

ls one of de roomers has got it hid 
so somebody else can’t git it away fom 
her befo’ she has time to use it. Dem 
two gals on de top floo’ rear got to fight’n’ 
so ovah de broom las’ week dat dey 
almost clinched. They aint spoke to 
each other since, an’ dey belongs to de 
same club. It meets down to de Astor.” 

“They put on a lot of dog for women 
that live in hall bedrooms!” 

“Dat’s all right, if dey pays de rent. 
Dat’s de principal thing. I don’t care 
if they lives in hall rooms if they’d only 
stay there, but they don’t. They’s always 
out in the hall, hangin’ their clothes ovah 

banister an’ listenin’ fer an earful. 
I should think some women would have 
indigestion o’ the brain, a-gobblin’ up 
gossip de way dey does!” 

“They can talk about me all they want 
to,” laughed Mazie, as she smoothed the 
pink bow on her poodle, “so long as they 
don’t slander my dog! I don’t mind the 
Molls on the top floor,—it’s that Mrs. 
De Peyster that gets my goat. Why 
don’t you tell her you want her room, 
Eleanor? You can rent it easy enough. 
People are walking the streets trying to 
find a place to live.” 

“T'd like to, but de boss say Miss De 
Peyster kin stay as long as she pays her 
rent an’ don’t kick too much. She don’t 
like de room. She says dat de on’y con- 


solation "bout it is dat it looks down inter 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s back yard. A man was 
lookin’ fer a room here the other day 
what said he usta live in de same board- 
in’-house wid Miss De Peyster. He said 
de first night he went there, e’vybody at | 
the table stared at him, an’ nobody said | 
as much as ‘good evenin’ to him. He’d 
went there on purpose fer sociability be- | 
cause he’d been livin’ at a hotel an’ had | 
got so awful lonesome. But they was 
just a lot a dummies at de table—evy- 
body skeered fer fear she was goin’ ter 
git in bad by talkin’ ter some one she 
didn’t know nuthin’ about. So when he 
come out o’ de dinin’-room, de landlady 
ast him how he liked it an’ he done tol’ 
her: ‘Madam, I’s had many a cemetery 
cocktail, but it’s de first time in my life 
that I evah had a graveyard meal!’ ” 

The next morning when Eleanor went 
in to “roll the floo’",” Mrs. De Peyster re- 
marked scornfully that she had over- 
heard the very vulgar criticisms of Mazy | 
McAlwyn, but that she considered the | 
source. “She is a mere nothing—a 
worm,” she added. “I care nothing for | 
the Mazy McAlwyns—nothing at all! | 
They couldn’t insult me! By the way, | 
Eleanor, I haven't seen Miss Sampson | 
this morning. She usually drops in be- | 
fore this. She was going to tell me about | 
the bridge-party. Where is she?” 

“She’s in de stir,’ answered Eleanor 
nonchalantly. 

“Tn the stir? What’s that?” cried Mrs. 
De Peyster. “Why, de jail. The police 
raided a gamblin’-joint in a swell apart- | 
ment-house uptown last night, an’ Miss | 
Sampson done got pinched.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


[< the train journeying 
through Vermont: 

“Jim,” said I, “do tell 
me what you were asking 
Claudia Crane about, that time you 
crossed over to talk to her at lunch.” 

This was a couple of mornings later, 
after many, many hours of that train- 
journeying. Needless to say that con- 
trary to Jim’s hope, it had not been found 
possible in this land of endless distances 
to leave a luncheon-party in Illinois at, 
say, three that afternoon, and attain our 
objective of that remote New England 
village on the evening of the same day. 

We, the Traveling Twins, were still in 
the train, whizzing us through stretches 
of fresh country. 

“What d’you suppose I was asking 
her?” retorted my brother from his seat 
facing mine. “The most important thing 
of all, of course. What the girl thought. 
I guessed she, the Girl, probably had 
talked more to Miss Crane than to those 
younger ones. Girls generally do think 
that a woman who’s married ought to 
know everything about men and all that.” 

“T can’t imagine why,” I murmured. 
“One sees such mobs of married women 
that one’s quite sure can’t possibly know 
anything except about what’s cheaper at 
the Army and Navy stores and where to 
get the loose covers dry-cleaned.” 

“Miss Crane isn’t that sort of married. 
Look at the way people talk to her. I 
bet she knew the life-histories of half 
those Canadian officers on the boat be- 
fore they landed. And as she knew the 
Girl, I hoped she’d be able to tell me 
what the Girl had thought about—about 
me.” (Disarming blush here.) “Whether 
she had thought about me, in fact. You 
see, there was only that one time in Lon- 
don, Monse. I hardly exchanged more 
than two words with her. did I? About 
those blessed beads that were spilt all 
over the shop. ‘Ships that pass in the 
night’ touch. She, the Girl, might not 
know me again. 

“Of course she would,” I protested. 
“How could any girl in her senses help 


knowing you again? Shouldn’t we, 
wouldn't you know her if you met her 
anywhere?” 


“That’s rather diff,” said Jim dubiously. 

Confidently I repeated: “Of course, 
she’s remembered you! Of course she’s 
thought!” 

“Can a girl think of a man she’s only 
once seen, Monse?” 

“Oh, can’t she!” I assured him. For I 
thought, supposing I myself had ever 
been fond of a man, say for the sake of 
argument, that I’d cared for that Cana- 
dian who sang.—surely my “caring” would 
have begun with the first notes of that 
song of his, and would have lasted long— 
yes, even if I hadn’t set eyes on him 
again. 

I went on quickly: “But you haven’t 
told me what Claudia Crane said the Girl 
said herself about you.” 


IM knit his brows, gave a small im- 
patient shake of his head. “I’m 
blessed,” he said slowly, “if I know now. 


Miss Crane was so dashed mysterious 
about it.” 

“Mysterious ?” 

“Ves. 


First she. said: ‘Oh, dear why 











Sweet Stranger 
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come to me? Horribly difficult when one 
has to hear both sides of an affair con- 
fided to one like this by two people one 
likes!’ 

“So I said: ‘Ah, the Girl did confide in 
you then?’ Miss Crane said: ‘Well, 
don’t know that I should call it confiding 
exactly!’ ” 

“What,” I asked in surprise, 
mean by that?” 

“Don't ask me.” returned my brother, 
aggriev ed, “what women mean. Ques- 
tion is, do they know themselves? There's 
Miss Crane, generally quite a sensible 
woman, not young, sons at school, sup- 
posed to notice things and to write books 
about ’em! She didn’t manage to give 
me any clear impression at all of what 
sort of idea this girl had about me. Said 
I'd better see her—Miss Parbell—as soon 
as I could, say anything I had to say in 
person. 

“T could have told her myself that this 
was the best plan, what I thought of my- 
self, in fact,” continued my_ brother. 
“Then Miss Crane started to sort of 
strat’ me about something. 

“*You know, Captain Vaughan,’ she 
said, ‘It’s no use men imagining that all 
nice girls are cut on exactly the same pat- 
tern, or that there are just two kinds of 
women in the world. It’s a mistake men 
do make. Luckily for the man, he sel- 
dom realizes what he’s missed by it, be- 
cause he doesn’t know what he might 
have gained.’ 

“T said: ‘I’m sure that whatever you 
mean you're quite right, but I do wish 
vou'd tell me what the Girl said.’ 

“Miss Crane said: ‘You must speak to 
her vourself. And let me warn you that 
she may have her own point of view about 
things, and that it may not be the same 
as your sister’s, or as any of these other 
charming girls at the table here.’ 

I said straight out: ‘D’you mean she 
didn’t like me?’ Miss Crane began to 
say: ‘My dear boy, I’m afraid something 
or other,’ then she stopped and said: ‘Oh, 
well, I dare say it'll be quite all right as 
soon as you see her yourself!’ And that 
was absolutely all I could get out of her, 
Monse.” 

I thought for a moment, and then light 
seemed to come to me. 

“Ah,” I said triumphantly, “how could 
you expect Claudia Crane to tell you, 
when probably the Girl told her—oh, no 
end of things about you, but all in con- 
fidence? Naturally, she couldn't. She'd 
never give a girl away to any sort of man. 
All she could tell you, don’t you see, was 
that everything will be perfectly all right 
when you see the Girl yourself, Jimmy. 
That must mean—well, everything you’d 
wish. Besides—” 

“Besides what?” Jim asked anxiously. 

“Besides, even if she hadn’t thought 
about you like that before, think, how 
pleased she’ll be when you turn up now! 
She'll realize,” I enlarged, “everything 
you’ve done because you simply had to 
get to know her. Left your home, thrown 


“did she 


up all your plans (two shoots you'll have 
come thousands of miles like 
Planned, 


missed), 


this! schemed, thought and 


worried over what to do! 
Rushed about from one 
place to the other over 
here, just to track her! 
Chased after her from 
Chicago to the wilds, just 
exactly as if she were a princess and you 
were one of the knights-errant in those 
old legends! My dear thing, how can she 
possibly help being pleased and proud 
about it all? What girl wouldn't be2” 


UCH cheered, my brother, as I saw. 

was hanging upon every syllable | 
uttered. He does that sometimes—when 
he’s had doubts and I am extra encourag. 
ing. 

“You really think this, Monse? Well, 
we'll see in a couple of hours now when 
we get to this blessed place and find her 

and hear what she'll have to say to us, 
Sure you'd be quite bucked in her place 
if the fellow went on like that?” 

“I should think so!” I murmured. Jim 
said no more. The train whizzed on, and 
on, while I let myself slide into a revery 
based on his last words. : 

I pictured myself thus sought after. | 
myself, thus pursued across ocean and 
cominent by a young impetuous lover! 
Into Jim’s place I slipped the image of a 
sweetheart, who should be more of a type 
to match my own. Not quite so big as 
Jim, slenderer, of a lighter tan, not so 
obviously handsome as my twin brother, 
not so apt to put what few points I my 
self possess into the shade! 

Let him be brave, have dangerously 
served, of course, preferably in that new- 
est and most romantic of all arms. the 
air service. Let him be “manly” without 
more than need be of that rough-hewn 
coarseness of masculine fiber. Let him 
have all he wishes of one quality that I've 
heard girls detest in a man—yes, I knew 
of one girl at home who broke off her 
engagement ‘by flinging out at her fiancé: 
“TI wish to heaven you weren’t so gentle!” 

I suppose the reason I keep remember- 
ing that Canadian flier on the boat is be- 
cause of Claudia Crane’s last words to me 
in Chicago. As she saw us off, she asked 
me: “By the way, have you heard from 
that attractive creature, that friend of 
yours, Mr. Morris?” 

“Morris—” For a second I had been 
blank. There are some people’ to whom 
one never gives in thought the names by 
which they are introduced. Always, for 
me, that young man must remain the Slim 
Pilot. 

Then I'd said: “Heard from him? Oh, 
no, why should we? He wasn’t a par- 
ticular friend of ours, really. We don't 
even know where he is.” 

But if I knew! If he had written! If 
everything had been different. 

If there hadn’t been that girl in the pink 
jumper on the Halifax wharf. 

If it had been me he'd been thinking 
about in the set and single way in which 
Jim has been putting his wish upon his 
lady! 

Ah, what is the use of these day- 
dreams? Hate dreamers . . . . When 
shall we ever get to this place? 

(Later) 


Te Junction at last. A pack of 
motors, of every make and ram- 
shackle appearance, drawn up outside the 
station. Into one of them Jim tossed the 











two hand-bags that had seen us to Chi- 
cago, giving the address to the country 
driver. 

Jim questioned the man and got hold 
of some answer to a dozen inquiries be- 
fore we'd driven through what he called 
“the township” of wooden bungalow 
houses. 

“From England, are ye?” this New 
Englander said meditatively. “Quite a 
long ways from home!” 

A mile out of the “Township” his car 
began rattling us up and down roads quite 
as sketchy as any that the war timber 
lorries have battered in Merionethshire; 
precariously we dashed through country 
that rolled away in leaf-green hills, follow- 
ing the course of the Connecticut River, 
far below. wood-fringed and broad. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” I cried, “I don’t feel one 
bit as if I were ‘a ways from home!’ Isn't 
it like home, all this? Doesn't it all look 
positively Welsh, this country?” 


I dop’t believe Jim heard what I said. | ¢{ 
His eyes were fixed upon the white steep | «) 


road ahead. His thoughts, I’m sure, still 
raced in advance. 

“To the camp! To that Girl!” 

(The next installment, which will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming September issue, 


contains some specially interesting chap- | 


ters of Berta Ruck’s unusual story.) 


Love Laughs at 
Politics 
(Continued from page 80) 


“J want to tell you something,” he be- 
gan, then stopped. 

Claire’s heart beat in protest. Surely 
it was bad taste of him to tell her of his 
engagement to Mrs. Lassiter under these 
conditions, 

“Meeting Mrs. Lassiter on the steamer 
as we did and having the leisure to talk 
to her, or rather to hear her talk, means 
more to me than I can ever tell you. I’m 
really ashamed to go on, but the truth of 
the matter is. she put me right on this 
woman question, made me see the light 
as you or none of the other women I’ve 
been exhorted by, succeeded in doing.” 

“You mean she converted you!” 
Claire’s incredulous, glad surprise lighted 
up her lovely face. 

“T guess that’s about it.” he smiled. 
“Do vou think you can ever forgive me 
for my stupidness?” 

“IT wont even try; I’m so happy over 
your seeing the light at last. Thank God 
for Mrs. Lassiter!” 

‘ “Amen! I call her my kindly light; 

” 

“Don’t—I—think—please don’t tell me 
any more tonight,” she said. 

“And why not? God knows I’ve done 
penance long enough, even if it was my 


own fault. Look here, you haven’t gotten | 


over caring for me have you? Now that 
I've lost my daughter, don’t I get a wife 
to compensate me?” 

Claire became deliciously confused as 
he took her fiercely in his arms. “TI shall 
win you, or I’ll know the reason why.” 

“There is no reason in love, dear,” 
Claire said sweetly, her long lashes wet 
with happy tears. ‘“Let’s wire Enid; 
she'll be so glad.” 
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A Scholastic 
Show- Window 


HE most important and most difh- 
cult decision you are ever called 
upon to make is the selection of your 

children’s school. The Red Book Magazine 
—because of its high standards and because 
it is the one magazine which is read and 
loved by both parents and young people 
alike--has been chosen by the best schools 
in America as the medium in which to pub- 
lish their announcements. For this reason 
you will find in its section of educational 
advertisements a veritable scholastic show- 
window. In the current issue of The 
Red Book Magazine, you and the schools 
of America may most easily and most con- 
fidently make each other’s acquaintance. 
And if you are in need of further informa- 
tion as to the particular qualities of the 
many good schools listed there, you may 
obtain any further information desired 
by addressing a letter to the Educational 
Department of— 
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33 West 42nd Street 
* New York City 
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how could one resist so 
handsome a boy, especial- 
ly when he had saved 
one’s life by inspired 
courage and daring, at the 
imminent risk of his 
own? And they commented on how 
well matched they were, and specu- 
lated as to whether it would be a home 
wedding, or a church affair at the 
Little Church by the Sea. But two 
weeks and three and four dragged by 
without any announcement of an engage- 
ment. While Santa Bernedetta and 
Montebello were puzzling their heads 
about it, Mrs. Haliburton fell ill. Anemia, 
the doctors said: she needed strong, rich 
blood at once if she was to be saved. 
Many volunteered for the transfusion 
when the word went out: the younger 
set came forward almost to a man. After 
so much suffering and death in the great 
war, it seemed a little thing to do. Freddy 
Kellersly didn’t offer himself; the cold 
perspiration oozed out on his forehead, 
and he grew a plaster-gray under his tan 
at thought of it. But Ambrose McLaugh- 
lin did, on the instant that he heard of 
the frail little woman’s need.- He was 
selected by the great surgeon who had 
been called from the north: his blood 
was structurally very similar to that of 
Mrs. Haliburton’s, with much the same 
proportion of red corpuscles and the same 
cell-arrangement. 

The transfusion was successful and 
Mrs. Haliburton recovered. It went 
harder with Amby than anyone really 
supposed it would; in fact, for several 
anxious days it seemed there might be 
mourning at La Mesita after all. They 
had kept him there after operating. But 
he rallied, and everybody conspired to 
spoil him, including the servants. When 
Amby was well enough to go home and 
no engagement was announced, Monte- 
bello frankly gave it up. You never could 
tell what Farry Haliburton would do, they 
said, falling back on the old formula. 
Freddy had given her ample cause for 
love and gratitude: he had saved her life 
at the risk of his own. Amby had been 
equally fortunate in serving her, for she 
loved her mother greatly. And there was 
no change at all in the relations of the 
three of them. 

Summer dreamed into autumn and 
autumn into winter, with no greater 
change than earlier darkness and the fall- 
ing of the leaves from the few deciduous 
trees. The sun was just as ardent at 
midday; the bathers frolicked in the blue 
sea. Of course it rained sometimes now, 
but there had been morning fogs before. 
and there is really very little difference 
between a rainstorm and the high, thick 
fog that blots out the mountains and 
swathes the nearer foothills until one 
catches but dim glimpses of them through 
shifting holes in the vapor. The tourists 
and the winter residents began to come, 
and State Street woke, yawning, to cater 
to their imperious needs. 

Freddy was away during the fall with 
his polo team. They went far afield, 
winning consistently as they roamed. 
They even took a series from the Mead- 
owbrook Hunt, to the stunned surprise 
of the East. Freddy came back almost 
a conqueror to Santa Bernadetta. The 
whole district, in fact, made of him a 





(Continued from page 11) 


celebrity. When, with his ash-blond 
hair uncovered but carefully slicked 
back, he rode up State in the crimson 
runabout that he and Amby owned in 
common, there was always a flutter on 
the sidewalks. Even had he not been a 
celebrity there would have been an agita- 
tion. For he appeared every inch the 
well-groomed young thoroughbred before 
whom life unrolled like a velvet carpet. 


ARRY HALIBURTON sat in the 
evening light on the marble bench 
which had been erected at the spot where 
as a little girl she had kicked her slim 
legs in the dust, and gazed at the moun- 
tains lying against a sky of rich old 
ivory. In the west, on either side of the 
notch where the sun had just disappeared, 
great shafts of heavy red projected fan- 
wise. It was as though a giant god had 
vanished there, and was still thrusting 
his spears aloft as a final gesture of de- 
fiance. Farry’s play-acting fancy was 
busy: she was a mortal privileged to view 
the great gods and the lesser gods as they 
gathered in council. 

“Farry, I wish you’d come in. Your 
father—” Gentle’ Mrs. Haliburton’s 
voice was unsteady; and her waxy hands, 
with their blue veins, trembled. Farry 
went in; her father was sitting in his chair 
before the open fire in the library. He 
was still garbed in the brave panoply of a 
sporting English squire; but she saw with 
a pang that his fictitious youthfulness was 
gone. His face was florid only on the 
cheekbones now, where broken veins 
flaunted their color; his cheeks were (ull. 
Telegrams were strewn about the floor. 

“That you, Farry?” he queried, peering 
from dull eyes. “Farry, my girl, we've 
muffed it. Thought I was wise when I let 
them go, the railroads, before the govern- 
ment took hold. Put my money in coal 
and iron and copper. Coal-veins pinched 


out; iron’s too far from a smelter—bot-. 


tom’s out of We're—we're 
done.” 

She knelt beside his chair and put her 
arms about him. “You’ve—we’ve lost 
our money, Father?” 

“Every nickel of it, my girl. 
nickel of it.” He leaned against her. 

“Even—even home? Even La 
Mesita?” 

“This is clear; but we'll have to sell it 
and live on what we can get. Tibbals is 
crazy to buy it. Good thing, I guess.” 
He spoke with a pitifully brave cheerful- 
ness. “Too big for one small family. 
Kept me all the time looking after. it.” 
Farry felt a surge of the old body which 
she held so tenderly. She knew it was a 
sob. He loved the Little Table of the 
Sun as well as she did. “We'll go back 
east—pick up a little place on Long 
Island somewhere. Plenty of ’em we can 
afford.” 

“Jim—this dinner tomorrow night; 
we'll call it off?” queried his wife. She 
laid her hand on his shoulder. He 
grasped the slender, wrinkled fingers. 
“No!” he said, with something of his old 
assertiveness. “They’ve called Jim Hali- 


copper. 


every 


The Little Table of the Sun 


burton a good = many 
things, but never 4 
quitter. We'll go through 
with it. After that—” 

Farry smiled and gave 
him a reassuring squeeze, 
Then she walked out of doors slowly, 
and to the marble bench. The ivory 
was fading; the dark was coming on. 
The mountains were withdrawing be- 
hind mantles of blue and purple. Here 
and there across the wide view the 
electrics of ranchhouse and castle began 
to twinkle. Far up the mountain, at 
Bothwell’s Summer House, a_ lantern 
bobbed and flickered. The world was re- 
mote and the lights were small and scat- 
tered. Throwing herself down on the 
marble bench she sobbed as though her 
heart was broken. They had lost La 
Mesita! 


HE Haliburtons kept their heads up 

and their chins out; the guests knew 
nothing of what had befallen. But a ten- 
sity charged the air; there was a feverish 
gavety about the chattering, shifting 
throng quite different from the politely 
veiled boredom of most Montebello din- 
ners. As they waited in the baronial hall, 
Farry entered. She had been in and out 
before; but now, somehow, they experi- 
enced the thrill which comes when the 
curtain slides slowly upward on the first 
act. ‘Song, Farry!” cried Carlyle Deer- 
ing, and they took it up with gay calls 
and handclapping. At her nod, Paul 
Blackman came forward and adjusted his 
violin beneath his chin. She sang. 

It was an old song little known to the 
rising generation—Then You'll Remem- 
ber Me.” It was her farewell to La 
Mesita—good-by to the orderly, march- 
ing foothills and to the disorderly, hud- 
dled, majestic mountains beyond. Good- 
by to the pepper-trees that swayed their 
graceful branches and dropped the rei 
berries all about. Good-by to the euca- 
lyptus and the palms and to the flowers 
that bloomed from Christmas to Christ- 
mas on this hilltop. Good-by to the 
mockingbirds that sang the night throug 
at nesting time. Good-by to the dear 
house itself, for all its beauty and stat: 
liness did not make it less a home. 

“When other lips and other hearts their 
tales of love shall tell.” run the words 
It is a song of young love and first part- 
ings. It was the lyric of a youth that had 
receded below the horizon of many of 
them. They leaned forward to miss no 
syllable, and tears smarted in unaccus- 
tomed eyes. They were hers, to do with 
as she willed: and her song wrung their 
heartstrings. When she had finished, no 
one stirred or spoke for quite ten seconds 

The speech of three who during th 

evening spoke to her of her song is worth 
recording. Said Freddy, the straight lines 
of puzzlement between his brows: “That 
was a sweet song, Farry, and vou sang it 
beautifully. But wasn’t it a trifle sad for 
a dinner party? Why, quite a number of 
folks about me were crying when you fin- 
ished. I didn’t feel any too chipper, my- 
self.” ; 
“Freddy,” she asked inconsequentially. 
“do poor young men ever really love an 
marry rich girls who have lost all their 
money?” 

“You say 


the funniest things,” he 
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————— ; 
smiled. “It’s getting so I never know 
when you're joking any more. What do 
you mean?” 

“ «Oh, nothing—nothing at all. 
am joking; I don’t know.” 

Amby watched for the moment when} 
he could speak to her alone. “See here,” 
he said, eagerness trembling in his low 
tones, “something’s gone wrong; I know 
it. That wasn’t play-acting, that song. 
Tell me; I have a right to know. What 
is it?” 

‘Dad's lost his money. We’re to sell 
this house and go back to New York.” 

Amby’s dark eyes flamed. “Sweet- 
heart!” he breathed. “So you’re poor— 
poor! Now I can ask you. You know} 
how I’ve loved you, ever since we were | 
kids together, and I fought Freddy over 
which of us was to marry you. Dear, let’s 
be married and go east together. I think 
I'm in dyemaking on the ground floor, 
and my opportunity is in New York. 
But we can live—I can keep you in com- 
fort, no matter what happens. Why, you 
know how I'd cherish you and love you 
and work for you—always!” 

She smiled at him, though her eyes 
were tender. “Just like you, Amby, to 
propose in the midst of a houseful, with 
people at each elbow to overhear! 
You're more headstrong than poor old 
Spitzbergen. Go along now, before you 


Maybe I 








try to kiss me. I can see in your eye 
that you’re contemplating something 
like that. ll answer you tomorrow 
morning.” 


Barnaby Belge, the hand of his pretty | 
little wife tucked under his arm, master- | 
fully separated Farry from the group} 
which surrounded her after dinner, and | 
led her away. “Now,” he began, when | 
the three of them were quite alone, “I 


didn’t believe in miracles, but a miracle discolor and decay. 


has been performed. I told you, a few | 
weeks ago, that when you were married | 
and divorced and married again to a man | 
who beat you, then you would be a great | 
singer. That hasn’t happened: and yet—| 

“Tonight, you sang to their hearts. | 
To every man, you told of the sweetheart | 
he'd lost or buried or divorced. To every | 
woman you sang of the gallant youth who | 
had wooed and won her heart, and had 
grown cold or fat or commonplace. 
Why, you held them—like that!” He 
cupped his hand before him. ‘You have 
it—everything you need, except two years 
in Paris under old Jean Cordelay. He 
went to the wars and is back without his 
left arm. But his blessed temper is more 
savage than ever. they tell me, and his 
old ear has lost none of its keenness. 
He is the best voice-master, operatic 
voice, in the world. 

“We leave soon for Paris, Mrs. Belge | 
and I and the whole brood. My work 
will keep me on the continent and in Lon- 
don more than in New York for a time. 
I propose that you come along. Live in 
our home, and study under old Jean. If 
you will, I promise that you will be 
America’s next singing sensation. In 
three years from the time you make your 
début, you will be one of the first five on 
the operatic stage.” 

Mrs. Belge, when her husband paused, 
smiled and said softly: “Please come. 
I'd love to have you.” She gave Farry’s 
hand a little squeeze. 


“Go to Paris—for two years! Leave 








A woman’s 


Countless women have found a way 
to whiter, safer teeth. You meet them 
everywhere. A new method of teeth 
cleaning is now widely employed, and 
anyone who watches can see the re- 
sults of it. 

This is to ask that you test it. 
Watch the results tor ten days, then 
judge for yourself if you need it. 


The tooth wrecker 


Millions find that well-brushed teeth 
Tartar forms, and 
often pyorrhea starts. 

Most of those troubles are now 
traced to film. To that viscous coat 
which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The ordinary tooth paste can- 
not dissolve it, so the tooth brush 
leaves much of it intact. 

It is the film-coat that discolors— 
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A ten-day tube of Pepsodent is sent 
to all who ask. Thus millions have 
already proved it. If you have not, 
write for that tube today. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 

This method long seemed impos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method, so active 
pepsin can be every day applied. 
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The scientific film combatant now 
advised by leading dentists every- 
where and supplied by druggists in 
large tubes. 
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not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. All these troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


Now a new method 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found a way to combat this 
film. Able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Now leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 

A new tooth paste has been per- 
fected to meet every modern require- 
ment. The name is Pepsodent. And 
this film combatant is embodied in it. 


who ask 


The results are quick and apparent. 
They argue for themselves, and a 
book we send explains all reasons 
for them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by the clear results between 
the old ways and the new. Do this 
now, for it is most important. Cut 
out the coupon so you won’t forget. 


10-Day Tube Free 390 3 
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America—everything! Mr. Belge, there 
are many things to consider — love, a hus- 
band, children. A girl does think of 
them; it is natural that she should.” 

“True. To all but one of a hundred 
thousand I would say: ‘By all meaas, 
think of love and of a husband and chil- 
dren. It is right and natural that you 
should. Choose them, my good girl, and 
be happy. An operatic career is not to 
be compared with sweethearting and wife- 
hood and motherhood.’ But you are the 
hundred thousandth. 

“Vou are a singer. You were created 
for a singer—for a great artist. And to 
the artist, the things which you have men- 
tioned must be secondary. Love is an in- 
terruption; a husband is an annoyance 
around a theater. And as for children, 
each baby takes a year out of one’s 
career! Have them and enjoy them in 
the snatches when you can. But your 
first duty is to your art and to the 
throngs that flock to hear you to forget 
life in the magic moment you weave for 
them. A singer belongs to the public.” 

Barnaby Belge was a glorified salesman. 
He talked, and Farry saw city pavements 
gleaming on a wet night; the streaming 
crowds: the warmth and light of a great 
opera house; her own name in tall white 
letters above its entrance; within, the 
stage, and tier on tier of white blurs, 
human faces, behind which were human 
souls, hundreds of them, thousands of 
them. And she, Farry Haliburton, was 
on the stage bidding them laugh, and 
hearing the obedient crackle of laughter; 
bidding them weep, and feeling the tears 
distil themselves. 

“T will tell you—tomorrow morning,” 
she said, a little breathlessly. Mrs. 
Belge squeezed her hand again. “I hope 
it will be ‘Yes,’” she said. 
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EARD the news, I suppose?” said 

Amby, across the fireplace to Kel- 
lersly, later in their rooms where each 
was enjoying a cigarette before turning 
in. 

“T don’t know—what?” 

“Jim Haliburton’s lost all his money 
and they're going back to New York to 
live.” 

The cigarette broke in Freddy’s fingers. 
“So that’s what Farry meant,” he said, 
involuntarily. 

“What did she say?” 

“She asked me if poor young men ever 
married rich girls who'd lost their money.” 
He had risen and was walking restlessly 
about the room. 

“What did you say?” pursued the re- 
lentless Amby. 

“I? Why, I thought it was a joke— 
one of her jokes she’s always springing 
on me, and I asked her what she meant.” 
As if his mind were made up, he went 
into his bedroom. Probably as an invo- 
cation upon the other's stupidity, Amby 
raised both arms to heaven in a weary 
gesture. Freddy appeared at the door of 
his room, a pair of riding breeches in his 
hand. ‘“Do—do you think she'll be up? 
It isn’t so awfully late. I thought I'd 
ride up to La Mesita—” 

“Ride—on what?” 

“Why, on Zeb. He'll make it in—” 

“In the crises of your life, is horse 
all you can think of?” queried Amby, 
bitingly. ‘‘Put on some clothes and go up 
in the car, you poor fish!” Freddy re- 
tired, sheepishly. There were sounds of 
hurried action, and presently he emerged, 
fully clad. 

“I wont wish you luck,” said Amby, 
drily, “because I asked her myself, to- 
night. She put me off till tomorrow 
morning. I hope you'll keep your mind 
on your driving sufficiently to keep from 
rolling down Eucalyptus Hill.” And yet 
they smiled and shook hands. His as- 
sumption of ease was a victory for Amby, 
and by no means a hollow one; for when 
Freddy had gone he rolled endless ciga- 
rettes, which he threw away impatiently 
after a puff or two; rambled about the 
house; and finally, clothing himself suffi- 
ciently to pass inspection, went out of 
doors to do sentry-go on the sidewalk in 
the moonlight. 

Freddy found Farry sitting on the 
marble bench, chin on hand, looking off 
toward the mountains. The late-rising 
moon was now high, and the scroll of hill 
and valley and farther height was swim- 
ming in beauty. 

“T didn’t know what you meant to- 
night,” he said abruptly, sitting down and 
taking her hands in his own. “Amby just 
told me what had happened, and that 
you're all going back east. You know, 
Farry, that the money makes no dif- 
ference to me; it isn’t because of the 
money that I care for you.” 

“T know.” 

“It was your money that kept me back. 
Now that it’s out of the way—why, I’ve 
been longing for years to tell you how 
much I want you. Did you mean any- 
thing by what you said tonight? Will— 
will you marry me, Farry?” 

She withdrew her hands, smiling a lit- 
tle. “And what would we live on? 
Bread and cheese and kisses? Even 
bread and cheese are dreadfully high 
now.” 


. == 

“I’m not such an idler as folks—as ou 
may think,” he returned, eagerly, “You 
know the Sea Gull stables? I own them | 
though I’ve always kept quiet about 
them. And I do well, training polo ponigg 
for the market. I make quite a bit of. 
money. Farry, we could live on that,” 
you know, and have a little place and 
keep a car. It wouldn't be like leaving” 
home and going back east. We could — 
have our friends and do a little entertain. 
ing. We would be invited up here often, ” 
I'm sure. You could see the old hone 

She drew her hand across her eyes ag 
she rose. “Please don’t, Freddy. I think | 
I'll go in. It has been rather a hatd | 
day—” 

“But—but—” 

She took his hand, pressed it fleetingly 
and ‘dropped it. “Come tomorrow morn. 
ing.’ 


ARBNABY BELGE and his wife were 

early at La Mesita next morning— 
that is, early for Montebello.  Farry’s 
looks, when she came into the library, did 
not reveal the fact that she had slept but 
little. She greeted her callers with 
smile. Belge studied her. closely, as a 
man scrutinizes a jury upon which a great 
deal depends, but he could not tell what 
her decision was to be. 

“Before you speak, Miss Haliburton.” 
he said, “I wish you to consider one other 
point. You may have asked yourself the 
concrete value of music in the world 3 
aside from the pleasure which it gives and 
the relief that it affords, temporarily, at 
least, from the cares and trouble of life | 
The answer is that good music is the 
greatest stimulant to lofty dreams and | 
worthy ambitions that there is. I have 
never listened to an opera, nor heard a 
real artist, that there was not reawakened | 
within me all my highest resolves. I 7 
leave the theater on such _ occasions 
armored with endurance to strive against 
discouragements. In short, music is the | 
greatest translator of air-castles into solid 7 
possibilities of anything I know. Many, 
many others have told me that it has the 4 
same effect on them. With these few = 
words—” He finished the sentence with 7 
a whimsical smile at his own earnestness. 

“I'll go with you,” said Farry, smiling 
too and sighing, for tears were very near 
the surface. 

Belge wrung her hand and Mrs. Belge | 
kissed her like a very dear sister. They 
went away, impressing upon her that the 4 
start for New York would be made in 
precisely two days. There were passports | 
to be arranged and sailings to be booked, 
which could best be done on the ground. 
“T shall cable old Jean about you today,” 
said Belge, as he went out. 

Brompton came back when he had 
closed the door behind them. “Mr. 
Amby and Mr. Harry are at the fountain, 
Miss Farry,” he remarked, with the alr 
of an old friend imparting welcome news. 

Farry laid her fingers upon her mouth, 
perhaps to still their trembling. Aitec- 
tion, regret, the excitement with which 
youth meets any change, and that vivid 
and ever-present sense of the dramatic 
which makes old Jean Cordelay declare | 
that Mademoiselle Allebairton is much of } 
the best singer he has ever taught, 
prompted her reply. 

“Please have them come in, Bromptot | 
—together.” cs 





